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The Antiquaries Journal 


VOLUME XXIx JULY—OCTOBER 1949 NUMBERS 3, 4 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 
By Sir Cyrit Fox, D.Litt., Ph.D., F.B.A., President 
[Delivered 28th April 1949] 


Obituary. The loss which the Society has suffered by the death of Sir George Hill 
has been referred to at length, and in very appropriate terms, by the Secretary: but 
I wish at the outset of this address to pay a personal tribute to his memory, as one 
who has received many kindnesses from him, and benefited from the wealth and 
extent of specialized Fama 2 he was so generous in imparting. Sir George 
represented the finest flower of that exact scholarship in which the Victorian Age 
excelled: now, full of years and honours, he has passed on. 

The Election of Fellows. There has long been in our Fellowship an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction with the ballot, and good service was done to the Society by 
the twenty-five Fellows who last September signed a petition requesting that the 
method of electing Fellows be reviewed by the Council. Good service: because the 
inquiry thereafter set on foot produced an historical survey of the greatest interest. 
Frank and objective, the report (which was prepared by the Secretary and Mr. 
John Allan) pointed out the advantages and disadvantages attaching to the present, 
and alternative, methods of securing the election of suitable persons. It was shown 
that the percentage of rejected candidates, under the balloting system which 
assumed its present form in 1891, had greatly fallen, and that in the last twenty 
years it averaged 6 per cent.; and that, contrary to the assumptions of many of us, 
country candidates had a better chance of election than persons in the London 
region or from Oxford or Cambridge. The Council, having studied the survey, 
ruled that it should be circulated to all Fellows, being of the opinion that it pro- 
vided an ‘opportunity for reflection and the gradual collection of opinion’, and that, 
meanwhile, ‘no alteration of the manner of election should be proposed’. 

Finance. Finance has played a large part in our thoughts on the welfare of the 
Society in recent years, and it is, I am sure, a great relief to all Fellows to learn from 
the Treasurer’s report that the position is very greatly improved. Long delayed 
repayments of income tax in respect of seven-year covenants have been received, 
and we can now count on a considerable sum annually from this source, since a 
remarkably high proportion of our Fellows have covenanted. The effect of the 
raising of new subscriptions is now, moreover, apparent. I hope and expect that 
Fellows will appreciate the changes in, and expansion of, the Statement of Accounts 
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prepared under the guidance of the Treasurer; it enables us to understand more 
clearly the wide-ranging activities of the Society in their financial aspect. 

The Fellowship. The welcome increase in the number of our Fellows plays, of 
course, a part in the improvement of our situation to which I have just referred. 
In 1939, the last normal year, the number was 847: in 1940 it had fallen to 803: 
it is now nearly goo. 

As one who has scrutinized, in the course of duty, the certificates of candidates 
for election, I am sure that the quality of new entrants is fully up to standard; we 
are indeed benefiting from the quickening of interest in our studies, in the uni- 
versities and elsewhere, during the past twenty to thirty years. 

Staff Pay and Pensions. Early in the past year the pay of the principal members 
of the staff was increased and the annual increments and maximum salaries defined. 
Consideration has been given to a pensions scheme, and, as the Statement of 
Accounts shows, a Pension Fund has been started. These improvements in the 
conditions of those who serve us so well will, I am sure, give general satisfaction to 
Fellows. 

Publications. Since the last Anniversary Meeting volume xxviii of the Fournal 
has been published, each part without delay, for which Fellows are grateful. An 
important and long-awaited Research Report, No. xv, Excavations at the Fewry 
Wall Site, Leicester, by our Fellow, Miss Kathleen Kenyon, has also been published, 
in conjunction with the Corporation of the City of Leicester. 

Papers read. These covered the usual wide range. ‘A Stone Industry from 
Morar, Inverness-shire’, opens the series: there follow ‘Excavations at Mari,’ 
in Syria, and “The Late Bronze Age mining settlement at Apliki, Cyprus’. ‘An 
aerial survey of Prehistoric and Roman farming in Southern Italy’ preluded the 
formation of the Apulia Committee of the Society, for the study on the ground of 
antiquities thus seen from the air. Purely Roman studies were ‘Excavations in the 
Cambridgeshire Car Dyke’, ‘Roman lead-glazed pottery’, and ‘The Purbeck 
marble industry in the Roman Period’. To the Dark Ages belong “The Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery and other discoveries at Horndean, Hants’, “The Anglo-Saxon 
site at Sand-tun, West Hythe’, and ‘The ninth century Sword found at West- 
minster’. 

‘The cult of St. Oswald of Northumbria in northern Italy’, ‘Caister Castle, 
Norfolk’, ‘The Palaces of Henry III with special reference to Clarendon’, “The 
Cluniac Priory at Thetford,’ ‘Domestic wall-painting at Longthorpe Tower, 
Peterborough’, “The 12th-century paintings in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem’, ‘William Bruges the first Garter’, and “The date of the institution of 
the office of Garter’ illustrate, by their range, the importance of medieval studies 
to-day. In this group the paper on ‘Aeolipiles’, remarkable bronzes for blowing 
the hearth fire, must be placed. 

The Renaissance is illustrated by learned, technical, and entertaining studies: 
‘William Stukeley and his archaeological work’, ‘Hubert le Sueur’s Statue of 
Charles I’, and ‘Some varieties of Primitivism in the antiquarian thought of the 
17th and 18th centuries’. 

Lastly, prehistory and a wide extent of the historic period were covered by two 
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papers of outstanding interest: ‘Four years of field archaeology in India’, and 
‘Air Reconnaissance in Britain; some recent results’. 

The Reading-Desk. Many Fellows will by now have had practical experience of 
the changed position of the reading-desk in this room, from right to left of the 
President’s Chair; and will be able individually to judge whether the ordeal of 
reading a paper is, for them, lessened thereby. Our Fellow Mr. G. C. Dunning 
suggested the change in a letter to the Council. ‘At present’, he said, ‘the difficulty 
is in lecturing with slides. With a pointer one has either to use it in the left hand, 
which is awkward, or if held in the right hand it means leaving the desk to point 
to the screen across one’s body, and losing the place in one’s text. Probably all of 
us here’, he adds, ‘have suffered from this arrangement.’ 

The Council was not proof against this sad tale, so simply and artfully told; and 
the alteration was ordered to be made. I hope all Fellows, whether they have 
suffered like Mr. Dunning or not, will approve. The pointer in the right hand can 
now be waved at will in a wide arc without apprehension, for the left hand is free 
to mark the place in the text, or to press button B for the next slide. 

The new position is perhaps less convenient for Admissions, for the voice of the 
Assistant Secretary, calling the names of Fellows awaiting the recital of the hallowed 
formula and the handshake, cannot well be heard (amid the discreet hand-clapping) 
by the occupant of the Presidential Chair. 

Exhibitions. Exhibition of objects of interest has become a regular feature of 
ballot meetings, which are the only occasions when there is ample time for study 
and for personal discussions among groups around them. Among such exhibits 
during the year attention may be drawn to the small maniple of St. Cuthbert, by 
permission of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, Roman lead-glazed pottery from 
various places, objects found during recent excavations in the City of London, and 
fine enlargements by Kodak Limited from air-photographs by our Fellow Dr. St. 
Joseph. 

a There can now be seen on our Library shelves a substantial run of 
volumes of the Rolls Series, long in bad repair, rebound with moneys received from 
the sale of duplicate books to Fellows. Rearrangements in the Subject Catalogue 
have made this of greater service to readers. Another room in the basement has 
been taken over to ease the pressure caused by the intake of publications, and a 
small room has been adapted to contain rolls 2 lans and drawings in pigeon-hole 
compartments. I am sure that I am speaking hoe very many Fellows when I say 
that we have good reason to appreciate our Librarian’s work. It has been found 
necessary to tighten up the rules for borrowing books, and Fellows are urged to 
keep strictly within the limits of time permitted, which are indeed very generous. 

Field Research. First in importance to us comes the Roman and Medieval London 
Excavation Council; we also supported an investigation of palaeolithic sites in 
Cyrenaica, the excavation of a pond barrow at Winterbourne Steepleton, Dorset, 
and the Chester Excavation Committee. Work assisted by earlier grants made by 
the Society has also been in progress during the year at several sites here and 
abroad. The most important was that at Sabrata, Tripolitania, the report on which 
will be eagerly awaited. A report on the 13th Season of the Excavations at Canter- 
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bury dealt inter alia with work on the Roman wall and bank south of the Riding 
Gate; the Committee concludes that the city defences here were ‘not erected before 
the Antonine period’, and may well turn out ‘to be of Severan date, about a.p. 200’, 
The survey of the linear earthwork known as the ‘Roman Rigs’ at Rotherham, 
Yorks., has been completed. 

T. V. Wheeler Fund. Following on the reference, in my last anniversary address, 
to this Fund for assisting students to obtain training in field archaeology, five 
grants were made. A leaflet setting out the origin, purpose, and income of this 
Fund for circulation to inquirers has been prepared by order of the Council. 

Morris Fund. Use of the unspent income of the war years, as well as current 
income, has enabled grants for repair to be made to eleven churches. 

The Progress of Archaeology. ‘Two new lectureships in archaeology have been 
announced during the year: one in Palestinian archaeology, by the University of 
London, tenable at the Institute of Archaeology, the first holder being our Fellow 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon. The other is at The Queen’s University, Belfast, the first 
holder being our Fellow Mr. E. M. Jope. Also, Dr. St. Joseph has been ap- 
pointed curator of air-photography in the University of Cambridge, in charge of 
the very large collection now housed there. 

This makes in all twelve new appointments recorded in these addresses in three 
years: a most encouraging situation, from which great advances may be expected, 


in the extension of archaeological interest among the general body of educated. 


citizens, as well as a great increase in the number of competent field-workers. They 
will be needed. 

This post-war development, which has its counterpart in the museum world, 
carries another advantage: no longer will it be necessary, as it was before the war, 
to say to able and keen students that the chances of their earning a living in archaeo- 
logical work or teaching are too slight to justify specialization with that in view. 

Council for British Archaeology. In the present series of addresses, reference has 
twice been made to the Council of British Archaeology, a body whose welfare and 
progress cannot but concern us all. Last summer the first-fruits of its nation-wide 
interests appeared in print—/ Survey and Policy of Field Research in the Archaeology 
of Great Britain, rightly regarded as authoritative. We now learn with satisfaction 
that the Government, appreciating the financial difficulties which hinder its work, 
is making a substantial grant for administration and publication. This renders 
possible the establishment of a paid secretariat, in the Council’s own offices, and 
will help to reduce the congestion of unpublished research papers throughout the 
country, to which I referred in 1945.! The good wishes of the Society will go out 
to the new President, Sir Alfred Clapham, and the reconstituted Council, in their 
work of reconciling local interests and regional sufficiency with the centralization 
that all know to be necessary, in some form or another, to-day. An urgent task will 
be to increase the total of voluntary subscriptions; our Council has doubled the 
Society’s contribution. 

The Standing Commission on Museums and Art Galleries. Material collected by and 
preserved in museums plays such a large part in archaeological and antiquarian 
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studies and research that a report of the Standing Commission, with its authoritative 
pronouncements on future building needs of, and developments in contemplation 
by, the Civil Service Museums and Galleries, is necessarily of interest to all Fellows 
of the Society. 

The present report, the third, deals with The War Years and After. It is encour- 
aging to learn that, in respect of twelve London institutions, some 66 per cent. of 
repairs required to ‘permit of re-opening’ was completed (in June 1948). But 
reconstruction of partially or wholly destroyed building, not yet begun, is estimated 
to cost, at 1948 prices, £866,000—a surprisingly low figure considering the 
appearance of some of these bombed structures. 

Reference is made to arrangements generously permitted by His Majesty the 
King for temporarily accommodating the London Museum in Kensington Palace; 
the term is fifteen years, and it is hoped that a new building on a central site may 
by that time have been made ready for the Museum. The report shows, it may be 
felt by some of us who are closely concerned with the matter, less sense of the loss 
suffered by the community by the continued exclusion of the Museum from 
Lancaster House than might have been expected. 

I cannot refrain from expressing satisfaction at the inclusion by the Commission, 
for the first time, of an account of the work and prospects of the National Museum 
of Wales. 

The Wine-cellar of Henry VIII. When it was decided to build the large block 
of Government offices in Whitehall Gardens, whose steel frame has modified the 
romantic skyline looking south from St. James’s Park, the recognized necessity of 
preserving the sixteenth-century crypt known as the King’s Wine-cellar and 
scheduled as an ancient monument ‘raised’, as an authoritative article in The Times 
stated, ‘architectural and engineering problems of singular difficulty’. To accom- 
modate the cellar satisfactorily in the new office block it had to be lowered 20 ft. 
The structure is a vaulted undercroft, five bays long and two wide, of brick, ‘the 
vaulting ribs resting on four stone shafts with moulded plinths’; it weighs nearly 
800 tons and measures 70 x30 ft. Built by Wolsey, it ‘became the privy wine 
cellar’ of Henry VIII in the renamed Whitehall Palace. 

‘This is probably the first occasion’, the article concludes, ‘that a structure of such 
value and antiquity has been so treated.’ 

I refer to this remarkable achievement because of the possibilities it opens up 
for the happy solution of problems—so often presented to antiquaries—of preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments on highways that must be widened to accommodate 
modern traffic, or on sites imperatively in demand to serve other purposes. It is, 
of course, unlikely that many buildings of the size and weight of the wine-cellar 
will receive such treatment, the cost of which is very heavy; but there are large 
numbers of ancient wooden buildings in our narrow-streeted towns which are both 
comparatively light and able to stand up to strains which would crack those of stone 
and brick: to these the new technique might be applied. Of course, such wooden 
buildings can be, and have been, dismantled and rebuilt, but they never look the 
same after this drastic treatment. 

It has long been known that the sort of engineering problem presented by the 
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wine-cellar can be solved; it is the actual demonstration, in England, in the case of 
a scheduled monument, that is so valuable and encouraging. 

The Archaeological News Letter. In a free society, barriers to the rapid dissemina- 
tion of knowledge are apt to be overcome in unexpected ways. Students and 
scholars have been irked by the delays in getting new discoveries in archaeology, 
or new pronouncements on archaeological matters, into print. The News Letter 
is certainly one solution of the difficulty, and a good one. Technologically it is the 
adaptation of the weekly newspaper’s methods of rapid production of topical 
matter at small cost to a specialist subject; one can now read a first-hand account 
of an important discovery, or a Professor’s Inaugural, within a month. The 
sponsors of this publication will fully deserve their initial success if they maintain 
the highest standards in direct reporting, in articles, and in news and comment. 

The Destruction of Upland Barrows. A completed year seldom fails to yield for 
each one of us, in retrospect, some outstanding occurrence that colours our outlook. 
For me, this year, it has been the realization of what the overmastering need for an 
extended acreage of arable in this country, coupled with the powerful tools now 
available for satisfying it, means to the studies in which I have long been engaged. 
The tools are the bulldozer first and worst, the heavy tractor-plough second. 

In times of scarcity, from the middle ages onward, cultivation in the lowland 
zone of Britain has extended up the slopes of our higher hills on to their plateau- 
like crests; the last occasion when the sheepwalks became cornlands to this extent 
was in the Napoleonic Wars and their aftermath. 

Then, horse and man and light plough did little harm to the barrows, mostly of 
the Bronze Age, which, in rows or isolated, are so common thereon as to be 
characteristic. The big ones were ploughed round, the little ones, though ridden 
over, were very slowly lowered, and their primary deposits and essential structures 
usually unreached. To-day, as correspondence in The Times in the early spring 
indicated, a thousand or more acres of such upland can be taken in hand at once; 
a single contract can cover the deep ploughing necessary to destroy gorse and scrub, 
and the removal by bulldozer of all humps and hillocks. There is no ‘ploughing 
round’ a barrow in such technique, even though it be g ft. high and a hundred or 
more feet in diameter; the bulldozer leaves its site as though it had never been, its 
only memorial the cist-slabs and peristaliths pushed out of the way to the edge of 
the cultivated area. In the current Archaeological News Letter reference is made to 
a group of six barrows on the Wiltshire border levelled for farming purposes; and 
Fellows who have recently visited Hod Hill, Dorset, record the disastrous effect 
of the heavy tractor plough on Iron Age ramparts. 

The Ancient Monuments Branch of the Ministry of Works is doing its best, with 
a staff that is, one would think, hardly adequate to such cumulative and mounting 
responsibilities; the damage done in the Devonshire example I have primarily in 
mind was certainly not of malice aforethought, but in ignorance of the existence of 
anything in the area that ought to be preserved. ‘If’, one letter in The Times con- 
cluded, ‘it were more generally known how barrows were built up by the Bronze 
Age communities with elaborate ritual at each stage around the inurned dead, as 
modern excavation has shown, people would treat them with respect. It follows 
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then, that some study of British Archaeology should find a place in education, 
especially in teachers’ training colleges and rural schools where there are oppor- 
tunities for studying the antiquities of a district at first hand.’ 

The day after this section of the address was written a paragraph in The Times 
headed ‘The Use of Marginal Land’ summarized an address by Professor W. 
Ellison, in which he emphasized the need for the reclamation of such land to help 
agricultural expansion in this country. “Too few realized’, he said, ‘the vast acreage 
involved. It was estimated that of 1,500,000 acres of rough grazings in Wales at 
least 500,000 could be easily improved, mainly by ploughing. On a pro rata basis 
for England and Wales this would mean well over a million out of 5,500,000 acres 
of rough grazings.’ How many ancient monuments are there on the best and most 
accessible 1,000,000 acres of our uplands? No one knows, but we archaeologists 
cannot say ‘we havn’t been warned’. 

Farm-houses and Farm-buildings. There is another grave risk to antiquity arising 
out of our present and foreseeable necessities, which has not yet matured. In my 
second address (1946) I urged the necessity of a nation-wide detailed survey, 
archaeological and architectural, of our local building techniques and house-plan- 
ning, treating each regional style separately, and determining, in so far as surviving 
examples permit, its origin and evolution. Such vernacular building, its planning 
unhampered by site values or narrow frontages, can only be effectively studied in 
rural districts; and the slow tempo of change in agricultural processes and methods, 
together with the economic difficulties of the farming industry since the 1870’s, have, 
as a by-product, involved the survival of a mass of building, houses and barns, of 
medieval character, covering several centuries of time. Here lies our opportunity 
to-day. But as soon as materials and labour can be spared nothing can prevent, or 
should prevent in the interests of the community, extensive reconditioning and 
modernization of such building—and we cannot expect reconditioning to spare 
the details that are to us historically and technically of such significance. The time, 
I say, is short. All the Royal Commissions are now fully alive to their responsibilities 
in this matter; but if the full harvest is to be reaped, the efforts of their staffs must 
be reinforced by organized local work in the counties they are not engaged in, work 
sponsored by appropriate university departments, museums, societies, and indi- 
viduals. ‘The field work involved is of extraordinary interest; the application, to 
these specific problems, of archaeological techniques familiar to all trained field 
workers is, I speak from experience, readily learnt. 

Retrospect. \n conclusion, this being the last of my five Anniversary Addresses, 
I would wish to say what an honour it was to have been the first President holding 
an appointment in the provinces. This has its disadvantages for the Society, as I 
well realize. While I have been able to attend Executive Committee and Council 
meetings—all the meetings I think—and each ordinary meeting thereafter, my 
absence from other committee meetings, ordinary meetings and ballots, increased 
the responsibilities of my fellow officers, for whose sustained and friendly support 
I am deeply grateful. And it has not lessened those of the Assistant Secretary, to 
whom I express my whole-hearted thanks. But my absences have also made the 
duties of the four Vice-Presidents anything but sinecures: this is a good thing: 
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I hope they have benefited from their experience in the Chair, and enjoyed it. | 
do not remember ever being called upon, as Vice-President, to take the Chair— 
probably out of consideration for my convenience, living so far away. Before leav- 
ing this subject, I venture to hope that in the future as in the present our women 
Fellows will be given the opportunity to share in Vice-Presidential duties. 

In my capacity as Chairman of the Council I have endeavoured, with the full 
support of the Secretary, to enliven the essential part it plays in the machinery of 
administration, and our efforts have been rewarded by sustained high attendance 
figures in a difficult period of war and transition. I cannot think that the over- 
whelming change-over in the Council’s membership annually, necessitated by our 
Charter, is in the Society’s true interests; we have to eliminate very useful members 
almost before they have had time to ‘learn the ropes’. 

I now take my leave, thanking you all for the honour afforded me of being for a 
prolonged period at the centre of so august an institution, true to the letter and 
spirit of its ancient Charter but, as the generations pass, conscious throughout 
its Fellowship of an increasing purpose and broader outlook. 
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Aerial view of the southern portion of the Romano-British site north-east of Cottenham, Cambs. The 
central portion has remained untouched since Romano-British times. 
At the top is Setchel Drove, at the bottom Cottenham Lode. The course of the Car Dyke can be seen 


running up and down the plate (right centre); the part nearer Cottenham Lode contains flood-water 
(cf. pl. XVIIIa) 
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REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS ON THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAR DYKE, 1947 


By J. G. D. Crark, F.S.A. 


“The Carsdike (is) . . . one of those consummate strokes of policy and public utility, for 
which the Romans were so famous. ... A good understanding of this affair, is one great 
foundation of the knowledge we may require, concerning the Roman transactions in Britain.’ 
William Stukeley.t 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue excavations described in this report were aimed at establishing more about 
the character of the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke and at defining the period during 
which it was in active use. The dyke, which traverses with several changes of 
direction the low gravel and loam promontory between the fork of the Cam or 
Granta immediately south of Waterbeach and the alluvium of the Old West River 
(and present Ouse) north-north-east of Cottenham (fig. 1), varies in character 
considerably in its five-mile course. Most of it has been degraded to a field ditch, 
and over some stretches cultivation has overrun the banks on either side and en- 
croached upon the bed, but the dyke survives reasonably intact at Waterbeach and 
on the site of the present excavations at Bullock’s Haste and Setchel Fen. 

There were already strong reasons for attributing the dyke to the Roman period 
when Sir Cyril Fox wrote his Archaeology of the Cambridge Region in 1923;? in 
particular Roman pottery has been found in and close to the bed of the dyke at 
Setchel Fen, notably during the construction of the pond indicated on the general 
plan (pl. xv). Definite, scientifically recorded evidence was forthcoming in 1926,3 
when Mr. T. C. Lethbridge, F.S.A., cut a section into the southern margin of the 
dyke near the south-east corner of the Lodge, Waterbeach. His excavations re- 
vealed the floor of a Saxon hut of the pagan period on the berm of the dyke. Since 
rubbish from this hut overlay the infilling of the dyke, he was able to infer as ‘very 
probable . . . that the work had fallen into disuse some considerable time before 
the Anglo-Saxon settlement’. Unfortunately the presence of water prevented the 
section being carried down to the bed of the dyke. 

It was considered that the most likely way of obtaining further evidence about 
the date of the dyke was to section it at a point where early occupation was known 
to have existed. At the same time it was desirable to investigate the dyke where it 
retained its profile most intact. Both requirements were met by the site at Bullock’s 
Haste, Cottenham, which had long been known to antiquaries in the district owing 
to a remarkable freshness of surface relief. The central part of the site had indeed 
never been ploughed since Roman times. On the original 1-in. Ordnance Survey 
of 1836 the area north and east of Cottenham is shown as open fen or common. 


* The Medallic History of Marcus Aurelius 2 Op. cit., p. 180. 
Valerius Carausius, Emperor in Brittain (London, 3 ‘An Anglo-Saxon Hut on the Car Dyke, a 
1757), p- 125. Waterbeach’, Antig. Fourn. vii (1927), 141-6. 
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The inclosure award was not made until 1842, and it was between this time and 
1847 that the existing land-divisions first came into being.! In the course of the 
inclosure the New Cut was straightened to form Cottenham Lode, and Setchel 
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COTTENHAM 


Fic. 1. Map showing the relation of the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke to 
the Granta-Cam and the Old West (present Ouse) rivers and to the 
Akeman Street. 


Note sites of the 1926 and 1947 excavations. 


Drove, which divides our site into two, was laid out. Since the inclosure only the 
outlying parts of the site have been ploughed; the central area, including two 
stretches of the dyke, has survived under pasture. 

Some of the more outstanding features were noted and recorded by the late 
Mr. Arthur Bull of Cottenham, whose plan was reproduced by the late Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White.? Bull observed the main part of the zigzag arrangement of parallel 


’ Plan of the Parish of Cottenham, in the County 2 ‘Earthworks at Cottenham, Cambs., the sup- 
of Cambridge, 1847, University Library, Cam- posed site of a Roman Camp or Settlement’, Trans. 
bridge. Cambs. and Hunts. Archaeol. Soc., vol. i (1904); 

j 55-76. 
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ditches, which forms so important a feature of the site and which we can now 
interpret as a droveway; he also traced some of the rectangular markings, which 
we recognize to-day as Celtic fields, and he particularly noted the arrangements of 
parallel banks and ditches, in which we can discern affinities with the lazy-beds of 
Ireland and of the western highlands of Scotland. 

The markings, which even on the ground are sufficiently evident, become more 
coherent from the air (pl. xiv), and from this vantage it is possible also to recover 
much of the plan of parts of the site flattened by the plough. By collating air- 
photographs taken in the course of routine training by the R.A.F. with ground 
indications it has been possible to improve substantially on Bull’s pioneer effort, 
although it should be emphasized that the existing plan (pl. xv) is not to be treated 
as definitive in detail; not all the ditches shown on the plan belong to the same 
period, and an accurate delineation of the layout of the site at any particular time 
could only be made after extensive excavations. 

The system of droveways and Celtic fields shown on the general plan need only 
be discussed here in so far as it offers clues to the relative age of the Car Dyke. At 
first glance it might well appear that the dyke cuts through a pre-existing network 
of fields and droveways. Yet on the ground it became evident that some at least of 
the field ditches were younger than the banks of the dyke, and study of the air- 
photograph suggested that a number of ditches surviving as soil or crop-marks 
overran the northern bank of the dyke. Especial significance was early attached to 
the behaviour of the main droveway, which approaches the dyke from the west 
at an oblique angle at a point where both banks are breached and continues for 
a short distance on the north side. 

Several visits were paid to the site during the floods of the spring of 1947. At 
that time the ditches of several of the Celtic fields carried water and the banks of 
the lazy-beds projected above the floods as their makers had originally intended. 
The Car Dyke itself held some 18 in. of water, and it is worth noting that it is 
marked as a drain on the pre-inclosure map of 1836. A further detail of interest 
emphasized by the flood-waters was a low causeway crossing the bed of the dyke 
opposite to, but rather on one side of, the gap in the banks to which reference has 
already been made. 


Tue Excavations (fig. 3 and pls. xvi, xvii 3, ¢) 


In view of its potential importance in relation to the dyke, the droveway was 
sectioned at a convenient point and found to have substantial side-ditches. Traces 
of rough gravel metalling were found on the lower slopes of the cambered drove. 
Smaller cuts were made to test the course of the side-ditches, each of which were 
shown to stop short of the breach in the northern bank of the dyke. Sections cut 
across the breaches in the two banks confirmed that the loamy gravel had in each 
case been removed; at the eastern end of the northern section it was possible to 
observe a distinct step in toe of the bank showing how the material had been dug 
away. The southern section revealed two small ditches (X and Y), the courses of 
both of which, when picked up by small cuttings, were found to respect the breach 
in the southern bank. A minor feature shown in the southern section was gravel 
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metalling 10 ft. across with a shallow runnel on either side near the middle of the 
breach. In continuing the southern section eastwards to the point where it had been 
decided to cut the first section across the dyke, pottery of the late Roman period 
was found below the humus and directly overlying the loamy gravel forming the 
bank: at the same level two bronze coins were found. These were kindly identified 
by Mr. John Allan, F.S.A., of the British Museum as 
a Carausius and an Antoninianus respectively, the first 
direct evidence we obtained for the Roman age of the 

Car Dyke. 
The first section across the dyke was cut just off the 
critical area at a point where both banks were well devel- 
oped. These were formed of the loam and gravel spoil 
Belgie from the bed of the dyke; apart from the 
surface under northern bank of rial immediately below the humus, they proved sterile. 
Car Dyke, near Cottenham, The old ground surface below the banks, revealed as 
Cambe. (2) a greyish stoneless stratum some 8 in. deep, was also 
sterile except at one point where it yielded four fitting 
sherds of native Belgic pottery sealed by 2 ft. of compact gravel and the overlying 
humus. These sherds (fig. 2), which in Mr. Hull’s opinion compare with pottery 
made at Camulodunum up till the middle of the first century, show that the dyke 

was constructed after this time. 

The section was extended to 8 ft. in width across the bed of the dyke, but in the 
lower levels it had to be narrowed to 4 ft. owing to difficulties encountered through 
water. A sloping berm was found on either side between the banks and the more 
steeply battered (approx. 1 : 3) sides of the dyke, the bottom of which was flat, 
some 28 ft. in width and nearly 7 ft. below original ground-level. The bed of the 
dyke held 44 ft. of deposit, comprising some 2 ft. of silt on the bottom, followed by 
clay passing up into a foot or 15 in. of peat. At the line of junction between the 
basal silt and the overlying clay wedges of gravel were noted extending for several 
feet from either side of the channel. The width of the channel at the top of the peat 
was approximately 45 ft. 

A section was then cut along the bed of the dyke at right angles to cutting 1 in 
order to test the critical area where the droveway approached and apparently passed 
over the channel through gaps in the two banks. One of the first facts established 
by cutting 2a was that the gravel wedge on the south side of the channel had 
developed into a stratum having every appearance of crossing its whole width. A 
4-ft. section (cutting 3) was made parallel to cutting 1, and it was verified that at 
this point the gravel did in fact form a continuous stratum between a foot and 
18 in. thick. The loamy gravel had evidently been derived from the banks of the 
dyke, which were breached at this point, and then been tipped into position; its pur- 
pose was no doubt to provide a causeway, or ford to carry the causeway, across the 
bed of the channel. The western margin of the gravel ‘throw-in’ was somewhat 
indefinite, but it was possible to establish its eastern edge by probing; as shown on 
the plan (fig. 3), it was broader at either end, and it was these expanded ends which 
registered as gravel wedges in cutting I. 
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a. Car Dyke, near Cottenham, Cambs. Cutting 1 looking towards south bank. White sand is oozing from 
the flat floor of the canal, and above this can be seen the darker canal silt 


4. The same, looking towards the north bank. The wedge of loamy gravel can be detected in the section 
near the sloping side of the canal 
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a. The bed of the Car Dyke at the scene of 
the excavations near Cottenham, Cambs., during 


the spring floods of 1947 


4. Western face of the south end of cutting 2A, c. Car Dyke, near Cottenham, Cambs. View of 
showing, from the top downwards, peat, clay, cutting 1, looking towards north bank 
loamy gravel ‘throw-in’, water-laid silt, and water 

discoloured by white sand on the floor of the 

channel 
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Fic. 3. General plan, Cambridgeshire Car Dyke excavations, 1947 
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Stratigraphically the loamy gravel was valuable in that it sealed off the underlying 
silt and its contained pottery from the overlying clay and peat and divided the life of 
the dyke into its two main phases of activity and quiescence. Samples of the silt 
and the clay were submitted to Mr. P. Allen of the Sedgewick Museum of Geology 
at Cambridge, whose report is given in Appendix A. The former proved to be a 
cleanish, well-sorted, freshwater silt “deposited under conditions of running water— 
probably with a clear “run-through’”’. From the mollusca contained in this silt 
Mr. A. S. Kennard (Appendix B) concluded that it had been deposited in a sluggish 
stream of some depth, ‘certainly not less than two feet and probably more’. Mr. 
Kennard was also able to deduce from the comparative rarity of mollusca and from 
the total absence of many freshwater forms that ‘there was little water vegetation 
and that the stream was “cleaned” regularly’. The silt yielded only a sparse 
amount of archaeological finds—a few leather sandals, some pieces of shaped wood, 
and a few handfuls of pottery. The character of the Car Dyke as a waterway, 
which had long been accepted as likely from topographical considerations, was, 
however, amply confirmed by the nature of the basal infilling, as well as by the 
profile revealed by excavation. 

The deposits forming the upper part of the infilling of the dyke, on the other 
hand, indicate a period of stagnation. Although unwilling to make a positive 
statement about the conditions under which the clay overlying the silt and the 
gravel ‘throw-in’ was deposited, Mr. Allen is quite clear that these were different 
from those under which the silt was laid down. A significant point is that the 
organic content of the clay increases in the upper levels, which show a gradual 
transition to the peat layer, as though vegetation had gradually invaded the now- 
stagnant channel, accumulating as peat up to the level of the water. Consistent 
with this is the fact that the clay and the base of the peat were thick with discarded 
bones, oyster-shells, sherds, quern fragments, and lumps of coal. The dyke by this 
time had become a troublesome obstacle between the fields on either side but a 
convenient receptacle for rubbish. 

Extension westwards of cutting 2 in the direction of the low ridge, which 
crossed the bed of the dyke and was visible as a relief feature, showed that this was 
due to the presence of a gravel causeway overlying the clay but sealed by the peat. 
Excavation (cuttings 2a and B) showed that the causeway was retained on either 
side by pointed stakes driven into the bed of the channel. The line of the causeway 
was slightly off the course of the gravel throw-in and apparently formed a con- 
tinuation of the gravel metalling noticed in the section cut across the breach in the 
southern bank. This narrow causeway belongs to the last stage of ancient activity 
on the site before its abandonment at some period during the fourth century. A 
brass of Septimius Severus struck in a.D. 193 was found on the southern batter of 
the channel just above the level reached by the silt. 
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Fic. 4. Pottery from the water-laid silt in the bed of the Car Dyke, near Cottenham, 
Cambs. (}). 


PoTrERY FROM THE CHANNEL OF THE Car DyKE 


Basal silt (fig. 4) 

Sherds occurred sparsely throughout the deposit. Those from cuttings 2a and 3 
were sealed by the continuous gravel ‘throw-in’. All sherds from the silt were 
submitted to Mr. Hull, whose comments are given below. 


1. Bowl of sandy grey ware. The ware is Roman, the form is, I feel sure, first century, 
closely related to Cam. i, f. 218 and 221. But, though it has been polished at least in part, 
the finish is coarse. I should blame a local pottery. Yet, of course, I cannot be sure that 
something of this sort was not made in late Roman times in your locality. I would not 
expect it. Cutting 1. 

2. A single large rim-fragment. Roman ware, but close in form to the early type, Cam. i, 
f. 219. More likely to be first century a.p. than second. Cutting 1. 


3, 4. Sherds of a sandy brown-red ware with smoothed sandy surface. They are from deep 
bowls with narrow reeded rim. One at least (no. 4) is large and deep, with carinated side. 
The other (no. 3) seems of larger diameter, with a broad horizontal fluting outside below 
which the wall turns in. 

There is no question but that these two bowls belong to the well-known types Cam. i, 
f. 243-6. But it must not be forgotten that bowls of this general form were being made 
in the Colchester kilns round about a.p. 190, and that the largest examples, such as these, 
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are found equally in both groups. The question arises, to which of these do our bowls 
belong? 

A sandy consistency is common to both, as is large size, but the important point is that 
the earlier group is, within limits, stereotyped. In contrast, though we have only those 
from Colchester to go upon, the late-second-century bowls are very free in the design of 
the rim and the general outline, but the rims are usually very large and even wider than 
the first-century examples. 

There is a third possibility in Cam. i. There are traces of a native tradition of this type, 
in which the carinated wall and small reeded rim appear (see Cam. i, fig. 48, 19-21, but 
in these the wall does not appear to have been carinated; carination could, however, occur, 
see pl. L11, 246 var.). 

I feel diffident in placing these two bowls. The ware is, I believe, Roman. The rim 
outline is nearer to that of the first-century examples (but mostly in small vessels) than that 
of the late second century. But we lack information on the intervening period. My 
verdict is that these are Roman, but of unspecified date, somewhere between a.p. 60 and 
200. Cutting 1. 


5. Sherd of sandy-grey ware with polished exterior. Probably of form Cam. i, 218, and 
almost certainly first century. Cutting 1. 


6. Three (fitting) sherds of fine pale grey ware decorated by panels of fillets. The nearly 
black, polished surface is unusually well preserved by the water and shows more nearly 
than usual its real nature. It is immaterial whether the type is that of the poppyhead 
beaker or that of the other beakers so decorated, and I feel no doubt that this vessel was of 
second-century date, probably later than a.p. 130. Cutting 2B. 


7. Base in pale ware with pale grey surface. Probably, though of course by no means cer- 
tainly, from a bowl of the Antonine, and later, type Newstead, pl. x.vu1, 46, but it is steep 
in the wall. At any rate it is of the same type of pottery fabric. This is a poor guide, how- 
ever, for an indistinguishable ware is found in the first century, Cam. i, 458 and 52s. 
I would nevertheless expect this to be second century. Cutting 3. 


8. Sherd of a peculiarly fine and greyish-pink ware. Despite the apparently poor craftsman- 
ship of the vessel, I would associate it with the early fabric mentioned in Cam. i under 
forms 113, 168, 196, and 205, all of which are early first century. They often have a red 
coating inside and this one seems to have had a coating of some sort inside. I would place 
this as mid-first century. Cutting 3. 


Note. ‘Two featureless body sherds of the same ware were identified by Mr. Hull from 
the canal silt of cutting 1. 

g. Rim-fragment (also two other sherds) of Roman fine polished ware. I would not like to 
say anything more, except that the paste is not fine enough for the really hard grey ware of 
the third century (I rule out the fourth, on the form as well as the ware). Therefore 
should be first or second century. Perhaps more likely to be first. Cutting 2.. 


Thus, the pottery from the basal water-laid silt ranges in date from the mid-first 
century A.D. to the end of the Antonine period. 


The gravel ‘throw-in’ 

_ Pottery was found sparingly in the gravel stratum of cuttings 2a and 3. It 
included pieces which had evidently been lying on the banks of the dyke before 
being shot into the bed as part of the material of the ford: among these may be 
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included a worn sherd of a native copy of a Gallo-Belgic platter (fig. 5, no. 2) and 
the greater part of a carinated bowl with reeded rim in a pale buff sandy ware 
(fig. §, no. 1), which, according to Mr. Hull, could hardly be later than ¢. a.D. 120. 

The majority of the sherds, however, belong to the later Roman period and 
represent a number of the forms met with in the upper levels of the infilling, 


XN 
Fic. 5. Pottery from the loamy gravel ‘throw-in’ sealing the silt in the bed of 
the Car Dyke, near Cottenham, Cambs. (4). 


including bead-rim dishes, flasks, a Castor box-lid, lids with bead-rim, and the only 
flanged bowl having an internal wavy line (fig. 5, no. 3). 


Upper levels of the infilling of the dyke (figs. 6-8) 

The coarse pottery which abounded in the clay and in the base of the overlying 
peat forms a substantially homogeneous group: no significant differences could be 
detected when comparing the material from the three spits in which it occurred. 
In the following description sherds from the two berms of the dyke are included 
since they form part of the same accumulation of rubbish. Similar pottery occurred 
in the ditches of the droveway north and south of the dyke and in ditches X and Y, 
but except in so far as individual pieces are used for illustrating types, this will not 
be dealt with in the present report. 


Forms with Samian prototypes 


Four distinct forms occur in a smooth pinkish-buff to cream paste with reddish- to chestnut- 
brown slip. 


1. Bowls of Drag. f. 31. At least nine : seven c. i, one c. 3, and one from berm. 


2. Hemispherical flanged bowls (Drag. f. 38). At least seven : four c. 1, one c. 2A, two from 
berm. 


3. Small cups (Drag. f. 40). Two: one c. 1, one from berm. 


4. Hemispherical bowls (cf. Drag. 37, but with swag decoration painted in cream). At least 
three: two c. I, one c. 3. 

There is also a small series of shallow bowls with hooked rims, recalling Drag. f. 36, in a 
cream paste with reddish-brown paint applied to the rim and the upper portion of the inside. 


5, 6, 7. Four: one c. 1, one c. 24, two from berm. 


Bowls 


8. Open-mouthed bowls with moulded rim, short neck, and well-defined shoulder; Castor 
ware with slip ranging from reddish-brown to blackish. Eight: three c. 1, five from berm. 


9-11. Similar, but with smoother profile, having as a rule a moulding at the transition from 
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shoulder to neck. Pale grey to buff cores with grey, metallic grey, and black surfaces; 
one Castor, reddish-brown slip. Twenty: four c. 1, eight c. 24, one 2B, five c. 3, two 
from berm. 

Bowls with everted rim. Cores ranging from grey to buff and red, with grey and black 
exteriors. Six: two c. I, two c. 2A, one c. 2B, one from berm. 

Similar, but with markedly beaded rim. Mostly pale grey core and exterior, but one buff 
and grey, another red and red, and another grey and red. Eight: one c. 1, two c. 2A, one 
c. 3, four from berm. 


13. Straight-sided dishes with pie-dish and bead rims. Grey to buff cores, grey to black 
exteriors; one with grey core and brick-red exterior. Seventeen: two c. 1, four c. 2a, 
one C. 2B, eight c. 3, two from berm. 

Straight-sided dishes with groove below rim. Buff and grey cores with grey, buff, or 
black exteriors. Sixteen, of which at least ten had bevelled bases: three c. 1, five c. 24, 
one Cc. 2B, five c. 3, two from berm. 

Straight-sided dishes with plain rim. Nineteen, seven Castor ware with reddish to dark 
brown slip, the rest with grey core and grey to black exterior: four c. 1, two c. 24, four 
c. 3, nine from berm. 

Similar, but with sagging base. Castor ware with reddish-brown slip. Three c. 1. 
Straight-sided bowls with flanged rim. The larger number of Castor ware with reddish 


to dark brown slip, but some with grey core and grey to black exterior. Twenty-five: 
fourteen c. 1, three c. 3, eight from berm. 


At least twenty-one with cordons or grooves at base of neck. Several distinct wares: 


20. 
22. 


Grey and buff, several with parallel grooves above the shoulder filled with vertical or 
oblique scoring or wavy lines. On one such a vertically shaded band round the neck. 
Fifteen: four c. 1, five c. 2A, one c. 2B, four c. 3, one from berm. 

Pale core with metallic grey surface. One c. 1. 

Cream core with dark brown slip, one having a pale chestnut slip inside and dark brown 
outside with cream painting. For the herring-bone motive, see no. 6. Three: one c. 1, 
one c. 3, one from berm. 


21 B—p. Buff core with pink to cream polished surface. Bands of reddish-brown paint. 


Three: one c. 1, one c. 24, one from berm. 


Note. The complete profile (no. 21) illustrates a stray find from Blackamore Piece, 
Cambridge, 1882 (Camb. Mus. no. R. 37). Similar vessels in the Cambridge Museum 
come from Water Newton (R. 36) and from Great Chesterford (‘Braybrook coll. 223’ 
and ‘1879’). 


Flagons 
24-9. At least a dozen made from a variety of wares in a number of different shapes. Four 


are of Castor ware (nos. 26, 27), two of reddish-buff ware, two of cream ware (no. 25), 
one of buff ware with traces of slip (no. 24), one sandy (no. 29), one red-brick, and one 
with pinkish core and cream exterior. Of these nos. 24—6 and no. 29 came from deposits 
sealing the gravel ‘throw-in’. 


Note. No. 28 in reddish-buff ware came from the upper silt of the north ditch of the 
Droveway. 
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Fic. 6. Pottery from the upper infilling of the Car Dyke, near Cottenham, Cambs. (4) 
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Fic. 7. Pottery from the upper infilling of the Car Dyke, near Cottenham, Cambs., and 


(nos. 28, 36, 38) from ditch Y. (4) 
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Lids with beaded rim 
31. Grey and buff cores and exterior. Seven: two c. 1, three c. 2A, one 2B, one C. 3. 


Mortaria 
32-5. Atleast thirteen. Paste varying from cream to pink; grit commonly mixed, but some- 
times black only and once red only. Rim profiles flanged or reeded oblique. No vertical 
rims, slip or painting. Thirteen: five c. 1, three c. 24, two c. 3, three from berm. 


Castor beakers 
Barbotine decoration is more common than rouletting or painting, which latter occurs only 
once (no. 30a). The great majority of the bases are of the squat variety, but at least four of the 
thick-walled tall bases occurred (e.g. no. 308). Among the chief forms were: 
30. Hunt cups with barbotine decoration and ochreous, reddish-brown and dark slip. —Two 
with running beasts, three with scroll. Five: two c. 1, two c. 3, one berm. 
Folded beakers, four thin-walled, one thick and coarse. Five: one c. 1, two c. 2, 
two Cc. 3. 
23. Bulbous beakers with conical neck. Six with fine rim, three with stronger moulding. 
Nine: three c. 1, one c. 2, one c. 3, four berm. 


Castor boxes and lids 


37-8. Boxes or shoulder-ledged jars with rouletted decoration. The slip is commonly darker 
on the outside of the body than on the neck or the interior, e.g. purple and orange or dark 
brown and purple. Four: one c. 1, one c. 3, two from berm. 

Note. The complete jar (no. 38) with bulbous body and all-over orange slip is from 
ditch Y. 

36. Box-lids with grooves and rouletting. Reddish-brown to black slip. Five: one c. 1, 

one Cc. 2A, two c. 3, one berm. 


Note. The specimen illustrated is from ditch Y. 


Coarse ‘native’ wares 
Wheel-turned ware with coarse stone and shell grits, the outside commonly blackened from 
the fire. 


39-41, 44. Jars with rolled rims, commonly with fine horizontal rilling on shoulder and 
neck. At least twenty: eight c. 1, two c. 24, two c. 3, seven from berm. 


42. Open dishes or pans with thickened rim. Four: one c. 1, two c. 2A, two from berm. 
43. Same, but with plain rim. One: c. 1. 


Large storage vessels 


Mostly with grey or buff core and surface, but two with grey core and brick-red surface. At 
least fourteen: three c. 1, three c. 24, six c. 3, two from berm. 


In its salient features this assemblage can be matched more or less closely by a 
number of groups generally dated to the period from the late third till the mid- 
fourth century, notably those from the lowest levels at the ‘Mithraeum’, Col- 
chester,! from room 8 at Lockleys villa, Welwyn,? the staircase well at the Park 


2 Information kindly given by Mr. Hull. 
2 Antig. Fourn. xviii, 367-71. 
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Street villa, St. Albans,’ the kiln at Swanpool, Lincoln,? and the well at Norton 
Disney, Lincolnshire.3 It is important to emphasize, however, that, until more is 
known about the sequence of third-century coarse wares in the area, the date of the 
gravel ‘throw-in’ and of the end of this section of the Car Dyke as a flowing water- 


Fic. 8. Pottery from the upper infilling of the Car Dyke, near Cottenham, 
Cambs. (}) 


way must remain uncertain. Again, it would be wiser to leave open the precise 
stage in the late Roman period when rubbish ceased to accumulate in the silted-up 
channel. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The excavations have proved that the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke was a flat- 
bottomed artificial waterway, comparing closely in proportions and dimensions 
with modern barge canals. The measured profile of the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke 
also agrees strikingly with the ideal section of the Lincolnshire version prepared 
by Trollope,’ who supposed the bed of the channel to be 8 ft. deep, 30 ft. wide at 
the bottom and 50 at the top. The ‘similarity in profile and dimensions between 
the section north of Peterborough and that at Waterbeach’ was noted by Sir Cyril 


1 Arch. Fourn. cii, 85-91. which is flat, and from 40 to 50 ft. at the water 

2 Antig. Fourn. xxvii, 61-79. level, with a depth of 4 or 5 ft....’ 

3 Ibid. xvii, 172-6. 5 Ven. E. Trollope, S/eaford and the Wapentakes 
pe 


4 According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, of Flaxwell and Ashwardburn in the county of 
11th ed., vol. v, p. 1694, ‘the ordinary inland canal Linco/n (London and Sleaford, 1872), pp. 70-1. 
is commonly from 25 to 30 ft. wide at the bottom, 
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Fox twenty-five years ago, and it is worth recalling that William Stukeley had no 
doubt that both were sections of the unitary system of waterways, part artificial, 
part natural, linking the Cambridge region with Lincoln and ultimately with York.! 

To appreciate Stukeley’s thesis it is necessary to consider the Car Dyke in relation 
to the network of fenland waterways as it existed in Roman times. As Major 
Gordon Fowler, F.S.A., has shown,? many of the old waterways are now extinct 
and many of those now existing are of historical origin. In Romano-British times 
the main fen river drew its waters from the Ouse and the Granta and the Well- 
stream and flowed to the Wash through Wisbech (fig. 9). The crucial point, so 
far as the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke is concerned, is that the Old West River, which 
linked the Dyke with the Ouse, did not at that time join the Granta: it stopped 
short at the point where the Akeman Street crossed the low-lying ground to 
Stretham. There can no longer be any question, in the light of the new knowledge 
of the fenland waterways won for us by Gordon Fowler, of the Dyke having been 
designed to save a journey of nine miles by cutting off an acute junction between 
the two rivers;3 on the contrary it served to link two distinct rivers, the Granta and 
the Ouse (by way of the Old West River), each a main branch of the central fen 
river. The Cambridgeshire Car Dyke was thus far more than a mere short cut: it 
served to join the two main arteries of the southern fenland. 

Analogies are not hard to seek. One need only cite the canal cut by the troops 
of Corbulo between the Rhine and the Meuse’ to establish that the Romans were 
aware of the possibility of improving inland transport by means of artificial cuts 
joining two rivers. Although one ought not to exclude the possibility that the Car 
Dyke played a part in modifying or assisting drainage, its prime function would 
seem to have been to facilitate transport as a canal. 

Where did this canal go to? What necessity called it into being? It would be 
hard to give satisfactory answers to these questions in terms of the Cambridgeshire 
Car Dyke in isolation, but many writers, from Stukeley onwards,® have maintained 
that this should be interpreted as a link in a lengthy chain of waterways connecting 
the Cambridge region with Lincoln and ultimately, perhaps by way of Fosse Dyke, 
Trent, Humber, and Ouse, with York. Various alternative links have been sug- 
gested between the Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire sections of the Car Dyke (see 
fig. 9): boats from the south proceeding down the Ouse could, it has been main- 
tained, have gained the Pig Water? either by leaving the river at Benwick and 
following an extinct stream to Whittlesea Mere, crossing this and leaving by the 
artificial cut known as Conquest Lode, or by continuing downstream to Flood’s 
Ferry and turning west directly; from the Pig Water one could reach the Peter- 
borough district by way of Cnut’s Dike. The weakness of this hypothesis is that 


1 Op. cit., pp. 125-6. I am grateful to Rev. M. P. Charlesworth for this 
2 Geogr. Fourn., \xxxiii, 1934; Proc. Camb. reference. 
Antig. Soc. xxxiii-xxxiv, 1933-4. The subject is 5 Tacitus, Annals, bk. xi, 20. 


more fully treated in a forthcoming research © Stukeley, op. cit., especially bk. ii, p. 136, but 
memoir from the Royal Geographical Society. also bk. i, pp. 125-6 and 170; Fox, op. cit., pp. 179- 
3 As suggested by Sir Cyril Fox, op. cit..p.179n. 80. 
* For a convenient summary see L. Bonnard, 7 The Pig Water is the name of a natural water- 
La Navigation intérieure de la Gaule (Paris, 1913). | way which flows in a north-easterly direction be- 
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the Roman Age of Conquest Lode, Cnut’s Dike, and for that matter of the Lincoln- 
shire Car Dyke! has yet to be proved by excavation. For the moment one can only 
say that these artificial cuts were in existence during early historical times and that 
in the case of some there is circumstantial evidence to suggest Roman age. 

As to the historical context of the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke, this is fixed within 
certain limits by the evidence of the pottery: the discovery of Belgic sherds on the 
old ground surface under the northern bank (see p. 148) and of mid-first and first 
century pottery in the basal silt of the channel is consistent with the cutting of the 
canal during the first century, possibly as early as a.p. 50 or 60; the presence in 
the water-laid silt of sherds ranging in date up to the end of the Antonine period 
suggests that the canal remained in use down till towards the close of the second 
century; and the occurrence of pottery of 3rd—4th century character in the loamy 
gravel ‘throw-in’, which carried the droveway across the channel, and in the over- 
lying clay and peat shows that the canal had passed out of normal use as such 
during the later stages of the Roman occupation. The evidence provided by coins, 
such as it is, is consistent with this dating sequence, viz. a coin of Septimius 
Severus, struck in a.D. 193, from the southern slope of the channel just above the 
level reached by the canal silt, and a couple of brasses dating from around a.p. 260- 
70 from the top of the southern bank of the canal. Whatever precision further 
work may bring to dating the end of the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke as an active 
waterway, the significant fact is that it was cut early in the Roman period and 
slighted at a time when Romano-British settlement in the area was apparently at its 
height. The evidence suggests, indeed, that the cutting of the Car Dyke met a 
strategical need of an early phase of the Roman occupation, which ceased to operate 
during the later Roman period. If the hypothesis of the unitary character of the 
Car Dyke system be accepted, the provisioning of Lincoln and later perhaps of 
York would supply the necessity. The importance of Lincoln as a spearhead of 
the military advance during the early period has long been recognized and has 
recently been emphasized by Dr. Ian Richmond.? It is easy to appreciate the value 
of water transport as a line of supply duplicating the Ermine Street and drawing 
upon the whole of the southern fen basin by means of the natural waterways with 
which it interconnects. The extent to which the dyke served to transport grain 
from the rich silt land of the fens can only be assessed when more is known about 
the date at which the agricultural exploitation of this area was inaugurated, but 
Stukeley’s notion that grain was:an important element in the freight conveyed to 
the army seems inherently probable.3 Particularly during the early military phase 
the army is likely to have consumed substantially more food than would have been 
availabie locally. It may be that one consequence of the consolidation of peaceful 
conditions which followed was to bring about an increase in agricultural production 


tween Whittlesea Mere and Peterborough (between 4 Guide to Wicken Fen (3rd edition, 1947), pub- 
3 and 2 on fig. 9). At present it flows into Whittle- lished by the National Trust. 

sea Dike at Field’s End Bridge. Whittlesea Dike is 1 The evidence has been summarized by 
an artificial cut replacing a tributary of the former Mr. C. W. Phillips in Arch. Fourn. xci, 117-23. 
Ouse. The best available map of these waterways 2 Arch. Fourn. citi, 26 ff. 

is that by our Fellow, Gordon Fowler, printed in 3 Op. cit., bk. i, p. 125; bk. ii, pp. 129-45. 
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Fic. 9. Map of the fenland waterways, south of the Nene, during Romano-British times. Possible 
routes between the Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire Car Dykes are marked by arrows. Arti- 
ficial cuts, shown by broken lines, include: 1, the Lincolnshire Car Dyke; 2, Cnut’s Dike; 
3, Conquest Lode; and 4, the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke. 
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in the north and to lessen the need for the bulk transport of grain from the south. 
Yet, if there is evidence for the decay of the Cambridgeshire section of the Car 
Dyke, it is important to remember that Castor pottery from the Peterborough area 
and coal, presumably from farther north,! were being imported during the late 
phase of settlement represented by the upper infilling of the Car Dyke. This 
suggests that communication between Setchel Fen and the north remained open 
after the greater part of the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke had become derelict. 
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Fuel Research Station at Greenwich and to the 
British Museum (Natural History), but it has not 
proved possible to identify the source. 

2 It may be mentioned that we were fortunate 
to have the assistance for ten days of a party of 
young Swedish archaeologists on an exchange visit 
sponsored by the British Council. We also had 


visits from Prof. A. E. van Giffen of Groningen 
and from Prof. Sune Lindqvist of Uppsala, as well 
as from English colleagues. 

3 A happy outcome of the excavation was the 
formation of a Cambridge Field Archaeology Club, 
through whose activities the work has been con- 
tinued during 1948 with special attention to the 
settlement. 
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APPENDIX A 
Report on Samples from the Infilling of the Car Dyke 
By P. Atten, M.A., Sedgewick Museum of Geology, Cambridge 


Silt from the bed of the dyke 


A size analysis showed a mean particle size of 0-05 mm. with an extreme range from clay to 
0°357 mm., relatively few particles attaining these extremes. 

The samples should be classified as ‘silt’, containing small proportions of ‘medium sand’ and 
‘clay’. The designation ‘silt’ is applicable whichever of the three most popular schemes of 
nomenclature (Boswell’s, Wentworth’s, or Civil Engineers Code of Practice) one adopts. 

In my opinion it is extremely likely that this cleanish, fairly well-sorted, modern freshwater 
silt was deposited under conditions of running water—probably with a clear ‘run-through’. 


Clay from upper infilling 

An organic silty clay, the organic content increasing at higher levels near the junction with 
the peat. This clay was not deposited under the same conditions as the underlying silt. No traces 
of shells were found in this clay deposit. 


APPENDIX B 


Report on Shells from the Silt 
By A. S. Kennarp, A.L.S., F.G.S. 


Land species: Helix nemoralis (Linné), 1 example 
Freshwater species: Bithynia tentaculata (Linné) 1 example 
Valvata piscinalis (Miiller) 2 examples 
Lymnaea stagnalis (Linné) 2 
L. auricularia (Linné) 
Sphaerium corneum (Linné) 1 example 
Anodonta anatina(Linné) 1 y 


From the presence of the last one can infer the presence of their host the stickleback. The 
examples of L. auricularia are very large and indicate ‘good’ conditions for this species. In fact 
all the shells are well developed. From them one would infer that the stream was rather sluggish 
and of some depth, certainly not less than 2 ft. and probably more. From their rarity and the 
total absence of so many common forms one can say that there was little water vegetation and 
that the stream was ‘cleaned’ regularly. 

The material from the clay over the gravel was barren. 
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THE WAX IMAGES FOUND IN EXETER CATHEDRAL 
By Miss U. M. Raprorp, F.S.A. 


In September 1943, in the course of repair work made necessary by the air raid 
of May 1942, certain fragments of wax images were found by one of the cathedral 
masons on the top of the stone screen which surrounds the quire. They were hidden 
behind the cresting in a wide open joint of the masonry, loosely packed with broken 
pieces of glass, slaked lime, oyster-shells, and splinters of stone, and over the tomb 
of Bishop Edmund Lacey (1420-55) (pl. x1x, 2). All the fragments of wax are un- 
painted and all have been cast in a mould; they vary in colour from a dirty pale 
yellow to a deep terra-cotta; they are very brittle and dry to the touch, without the 
soft, silky feel of a wax doll. 

Hollow arms and legs, empty heads, many hands and fingers, some with rings, 
bare feet and a foot in a pointed shoe (pl. xx) all came to light with, best of all, a 
complete figure of a woman 8 in. high (pl. xrx, 4, c). She stands on a base made by 
the fluting of her long skirt; her hands are joined piously over her buttoned bodice, 
her hair falls over her shoulders and is covered by a veil behind; as she leans 
graciously forward, her wide-open eyes have looked into the future for almost 
500 years. Young, eager-faced men and old men with beards once kept her com- 
pany; she had companions exactly like herself as well as two ladies in an elaborate 
Henry VII head-dress (pl. xx, 2). With them were horses, pigs, and horned cattle 
(pl. xx, ¢). 

. Many strings are with the fragments, twisted thread dipped in wax not unlike 
candle-wicks (pl. xx, c). Some are still fixed to the inside of a head or a limb; two 
have an inch or so of crossway stick at the other end; the lady’s head has two holes 
in it. 

The images, then, were meant to be hung up. To what were they hung? I 
ys the railing enclosing the tomb over which they were found (pl. xrx, a: cf. 

. XxI, @). 

: Edt Lacey, friend of Henry V, his chaplain at Agincourt, and one of his 
executors, was about 50 years old when he was translated from Hereford to 

Exeter! in 1420. During the thirty-five years of his episcopate there he was to see 
much lawlessness. Towards the end of his long life he became infirm, being ex- 
cused attendance at Parliament on account of his lameness in 1434;? he lived 
retired and is accused of being ‘subject to flatterers, who carried him to their 
pleasure’, though acknowledged to be ‘very devout and religious’.3 

Gradually he lost grip of what was happening in this present world, so that John 
Shillingford wrote of him in 1447-8 and ‘of the grete mater hongyng in debate by 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement together with a Brief History of their Lives and 
III, p. 74. Memorable Actions, as neere as can be gathered out of 

2 Rymer’s Foedera, vol. x, 1st ed., p. 404. Antiquity, by F. G. [Francis Godwin] Subdeane 

3 A Catalogue of the Bishops of England, since the of Exeter. Londini Impensis Geor: Bishop, 1601, 
First Planting of Christian Religion in this Island, p. 335. 
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twene my Lord Bysshop of Excetre, the Dean and Chapitor and the seide Cyte, 
and how that as y supposed that my seide lorde of Exceter had no more knawlyche 
of the grounde of this mater then the ymage yn the cloth of areys ther (the “‘ynner 
chamber” at Lambeth Palace) & etc: and yf he 
kynw the right title and grounde of thie mater, 
considryng his blessednesse holy lyvynge and 
gode consyence. .. .’! Finally, he was the sub- 
ject of a letter from Henry VI to the dean and 
chapter, commending the arrangements made 
for paying his debts and ‘garding his howshold’ 
since ‘as well his helth as his natural discreson 
ben gretely abated and diminished’.2 He died 
at his palace at Chudleigh on 18th September eae ie 
1455 and was buried ‘in the North wall of the  Fy¢. +. Half the mould of a pilgrims’ 
Choir of his own Church. After whose Death badge found in High Street, Exeter, 
many Miracles were said, and devised, to be 1933- (#) 

done at his Tomb; whereupon great Pilgrimages 

were made by the Common People to the same’,3 to quote the words of John 
Vowell, a/ias Hoker, who was born in Exeter in 1527 and wrote in 1583 (being 
then chamberlain of the city and representing it in Parliament). 

Francis Godwin, sub-dean of the cathedral, when he wrote in 1601 says: 
‘,.. Lacey died 1455 and lyeth buried in the North wall of the presbytery under 
a plaine marble tombe, where many miracles are said to have been wrought and 
are ascribed to his holiness.’ In 1528 the Custos of the cathedral was paid on a 
fixed scale for his trouble in guarding the pyx at Bishop Lacey’s Tomb ‘and for 
bringing in the Pilgrims and getting their offerings’; 65. 8d. was paid him if the 
offerings amounted to £7. 135. 4d., if less 35. 44.5 In the will of ‘Sir Raych: Playce, 
priste, vicar of Kyngeston Juxta Taunton’, dated 1534, we read: ‘Also I will that 
my Exors. do go or cause one to go to Joseph Abermathia® in pylgremage and 
there to offer iiis 1111d . . . also to our Lady of petye in Sydbery? xxd and there 
to deliver vs, and to Bysshoppe Lacey there to offer xxd and to deliver in almes 
vs... Prov: in eccl. Cath: Wells 14 July 1534.’8 

Had ‘it not been for the Reformation we might have had a Saint Edmund at 
Exeter. Additional proof that we had a shrine was afforded by the finding in 1933 
of half of the mould of a pilgrims’ badge during the excavations in High Street for 
the building of Woolworth’s shop (fig. 1).9 The mould is of stone and was in two 


' Letters of Fokn Shillingford Mayor of Exeter 
(Camden Society, 1871), p. 44. 

? History and Illustrations of Exeter Cathedral, 
by John Britton, F.S.A., 1825, p. 43. The original 
letter was not to be found in the Cathedral Library, 
January 1948. 

3 The Antique Description and Account of the 
City of Exeter, Andrew Brice (Exon., 1765), 
Part II, pp. 130-1. 

* A Catalogue of the Bishops of England... by 


F.G...., 1601, p. 335. 

5 Acts of Chapter 1521-35, Dean and Chapter 
MS. no. 3551, p. 49 B. 

6 At Glastonbury. 

7 Sidbury. 

8 Wells Wills, by F. Weaver (London, 1890), 
pp- 97-8. 

9 Pilgrims’ Badge at Exeter, by the late Colonel 
Montague, Devon Notes and Queries, vol. xvii, 
1933» P- 
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halves. Molten metal was poured in through a hole in the top of the mould, by 
which means a. badge in the shape of an ampulla was produced. Piers Plowman’s 
Vision tells us of one who: 
In pilgrim’s guise 

He bore him a staff, with a broad strip band, 

That round it was twined like a wood-bine’s twist, 

A bowl and a bag he bare by his side; 

A hundred of vials were set on his hat, 

Signs from Sinai, Gallician shells; 

With crosses on his cloak, and the keys of Rome, 

And the vernical before, for that men should discern 

And see by his signs what shrines he had sought.! 


Such badges, and the ampulla or vial was their commonest form, were only to be 
had at the shrines visited, and it is unlikely that the mould found at Exeter would 
have been brought there from a distance; the date assigned to it by the British 
Museum is the fifteenth century. We may assume that the quantity of pilgrims to 
Lacey’s shrine warranted the making a badge for them in Exeter. 

Edmund Lacey? lies under an altar tomb, which once bore his effigy in brass 
and is still surmounted by a canopy bearing his arms, three shovellers’ heads 
erased, supported by two angels.3 Now only the empty matrix of the brass is to be 
seen, while from the shallow arch over the tomb twenty iron rails come down to 
within 3 in. of the tomb-slab (pl. xrx, 2). But there is evidence that a railing was 
once round the tomb; traces of its having been bedded in the stones to the east and 
west can be seen, and it was through this grille on the north side that pilgrims, 
admitted into the ambulatory, would have seen and touched the object of their 
journey. Did they hang an effigy of the sick animal or the painful limb they prayed 
to have relieved as near to the good bishop’s burial-place as possible? 

That offerings of a leg, an arm, and a heart were made at the shrine of St. 
William may still be seen in one of the windows of York Minster (pl. xx1, a—c).4 We 
know that wax images were made at Salisbury to carry to St. Osmund’s shrine 
there from depositions made before his canonization in 1455.5 At Westminster 
in 1368 Abbot Nicholas Litlyngton paid 6d. for a falcon of wax to be offered for 
a sick falcon,® and Edward I offered a wax falcon at the shrine of St. Thomas 
Cantilupe at Hereford.7 

Assuming that our wax images were hung on the railings round Bishop Lacey’s 
tomb, were accumulations of the little objects cleared away from time to time to 
make way for new offerings? Why these particular fragments should have been 


1 The Vision of Piers Plowman, by William bishop’s father was Stephen, his mother Sibella. 
Langland, done into modern English by Professor 4 The Painted Glass of York, by the Rev. Canon 


Skeat (King’s Classics, 1905), p. go. F. Harrison (S.P.C.K., 1927), p. ror. 
2 Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement 5 The Canonization of St. Osmund, edited by 
III, rgor, p. 74. A. R. Malden (Sarum, 1gor), p. 71. 


3 The shield of arms is upheld by an S and an L, 6 Westminster Abbey Muniments, 24, 512. 
through which two shovellers have twisted a 7 Some English Shrines, by Charles Whale 
tasselled girdle which they hold in their bills. The (S.P.C.K., 1905), p. 141. 
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a. Man freed from captivity offering fetters at 
the shrine of St. William (St. William Window, 
York Minster, c. 1422-5) 


5 Biss lec bel d or bandseed c. Offering the wax leg at the shrine of St. William. 
ee re a ee Note the rack from which a hand, a leg, and a heart 
hang 


(St. William Window, York Minster, c. 1422-5) 
Photographs by permission of F. A. Knowles, F.8.A. 


d@. Pilgrims to the shrine of St. Simon of Trent. From a 15th-century woodcut in the Staatsbibliothek, 
Miinchen (B.M. Print Room, pl. 45) 
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tidied away into so lofty a position, or why the wax lady should have been found 
lying east like a Christian, we shall never know;' we can only be thankful we have 
them. 

Pilgrims did not bring their offerings to Lacey’s tomb for long. In 1537 the 
whirligig of time brought to Exeter a stirring, worldly dean by name Simon 
Heynes, who made his chapter unpleasantly aware of the changing state of the 
outside world. He had been Henry VIII’s ‘truste and wel-beloved chapelyn’,? 
was concerned with the king’s divorce (1529-30), had assisted at the baptism of 
Prince Edward, and had been chosen to preach to the Court against the supremacy 
of the Pope. He was so zealous to see the Injunctions of 15383 carried out in the 
Cathedral Church of Saint Peter in Exeter that by 1540 his chapter drew up an 
indictment against him and sent it to the king. In it we read that he had pulled 
down and destroyed, or caused to be so treated, some of the fair images of saints 
which had been put up to ornament the church and had never been abused by 
superstition. ‘. . . He had caused the Choir books used for the Divine Offices to 
be obliterated* and cut up to the extent of 20 marks.’ And he ‘had taken, or 
caused to be taken away over £40 worth of iron and brass memorials in the Church 
... disfiguring the pillars and walls and pavements by his indiscriminate destruction 
of the said iron and brass figures and doing an irreparable amount of mischief’.5 

Dean Heynes was determined that in Exeter Cathedral ‘men were no more to 
extol images or relics, for superstition or gain; nor to exhort people to make 
pilgrimages, as if blessings and good things were to be had of this or that saint or 
image: but instead of that, the people were to be instructed to apply themselves 
to the keeping of God’s commandments, and doing works of charity; and to believe 
that God was better served by them when they stopped at home and provided for 
their families, than when they went pilgrimages, and that the monies laid out were 
better given to the poor’.6 

When John Leland visited the cathedral before 1543 he notes in his itinerary, 
‘Lacey: whos Tombe Heines Dene of Exeter defacid.’7,8 The virger who showed 
the tomb to Leland may well have seen its spoiling. 

Pyxes? stood on both the tombs of Bishop Lacey and Bishop Berkeley as well as 
on those of Bishop John Grandisson and of the second Earl of Devon. The oblations 


So George, one of the cathedral masons, found 
her. 

2 Abstract of Chapter Acts, H. E. Reynolds, 
1895, p. 63. 

3 *. . . Not to trust in other men’s works, or pil- 
grimages to images or relics... .’ Curates ‘were to 
take down all images which were abused by pil- 
grimages and to take away all offerings that had 
been made to them, to suffer no candle to be set 
before any image, only there might be candles 
before the Cross, and before the sacrament and 
about the sepulchre’ (Easter). The Book of Common 
Prayer with Notes Legal and Historical, by Archi- 
bald John Stephens (Ecclesiastical History Society, 


London, 1849), Introduction, p. xii. 
4 Removing among other things commemoration 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
5 Abstract of Chapter Acts, H. E. Reynolds, 
1895, p- 27. 
The Book of Common Prayer, etc., Introduction, 


p- xv. 

7 Leland’s Itinerary, vol. iii, p. 45, quoted by 
Ralph Barnes, 1847, in Pontificalis of Edmund 
Lacy Bishop of Exeter, p. xii. 

8 Early Tours in Devon and Cornwall, R. Pearse 
Chope, 1918, p. 74 and n. 

9 It was for stealing such a pyx that Bardolph 
was hanged; see Henry V, Act 111, scene vi. 
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in the pyxes or collecting-boxes were every quarter divided as follows: “The moiety 
to the Treasurer, the other to the Canons resident’, butsfirst there ‘was deducted 
and paid from the whole sum, wine, incenses and other charges at old time cus- 
tomary.’! Thus the cathedral and the chapter suffered from the dean’s zeal at the 
time of the indictment of 1540 and in 1549,” so that when his eminent though 
chequered career came to an end in October 1552, a sigh of relief must have gone 
round the Close. It would long be remembered against him that he had drawn up 
and sent to the king ‘Articles for the Reformation of the Cathedral Church in 
Exeter’ in which he proposed, among other drastic changes, to take away its ancient 
dedication.; He was one of the committee which drew up the First Prayer Book 
of Edward VI; he languished in the Fleet for over five years, married a wife,+ and 
found it hard to live down having said in a sermon that hanging and wiving go by 
destiny.5.© It was, perhaps, fortunate for him that he died before Queen Mary 
came to the throne. 

When Queen Elizabeth’s Visitors came to Exeter in September 1559 they 
ordered the dean and chapter among other necessary work to ‘repaire the stone 
work at the high altar end of the quier’.?7, What work was done around Bishop 
Lacey’s tomb at this time we do not know exactly, but it is probable that the votive 
offerings had found their resting-place before this. 

We have no record of the fragments having been seen at the 17648 restoration 
of the quire, or in 1805 when some of this work was undone.? The cresting behind 
which they were found was added to the cornice of the screen at some time after 
18§1,!° probably at Sir Gilbert Scott’s great restoration of the cathedral (1870-8). 
If they were seen at this time no one thought them of sufficient importance to write 
down the fact. 


1 Abstracts of Chapter Acts, etc., H. E. Reynolds, 
1895, p. 82. 

2 The Prayer Book Rising. 

3 Harl. MS. 604, f. 59, quoted in Oliver’s 
Lives of the Bishops of Exeter, p. 477. 

4 Joan, who after his death married an Arch- 
bishop-elect of York (William May). Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. xxvi, 1891, p. 325. 

5 Portia and Nerissa, Merchant of Venice, Act 1, 
scene ix. 

© Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxvi, 
P- 325. 


7 Abstract of Chapter Acts, etc., H. E. Reynolds, 
1895, p- 52. 
1797 Plans, Elevations, Sections and Speci- 
mens of the Architecture and Ornaments of Exeter 
Cathedral, by J. Carter, 1797, E5 on Ground Plan. 
9 ‘Account of the Ancient Constitution, Disci- 
pline and Usages of the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter’, by John Jones, Esq., F.S.A., Archacologia, 
vol. xviii, p. 385, 1817. 
10 Exeter Cathedral Altar Screens and their His- 
tory, by Percy Morris, 1943 Vol. 1, p. 17 & pl. 24. 
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A DARK AGES SETTLEMENT AT TREBARVETH, 
ST. KEVERNE, CORNWALL 


Excavation Report by Coronet O. Pearce SERocoLp, c.M.G., and Guy Maynarp 
Notes on the Pottery by Ftorence M. PatcueEtr 


THE EXCAVATION 


Tue following notes relate to one of a number of ancient occupation and other sites 
examined by the writers between 1925 and 1939, in the district between St. Keverne 
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HUT B 


o123456 


Approximate Scale feet 


Fic. 1. Plan of Hut. (From a sketch-plan by G. Maynard) 


and Coverack in the Lizard peninsula, and of which a record will appear in due 
course in the Fournal of the Royal Institute of Cornwall. Meanwhile as the pottery 
found on the site in question may be of importance in helping to date Dark Ages 
ceramics discovered elsewhere, it has been thought advisable to publish the present 
account in the Antiquaries Fournal. 
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The site! designated T1 lies on the Trebarveth farm, owned by Mr. Austin 
Pengelly, and it is by his kind permission that the work has been carried out. It 
consists of a hut-circle with traces of associated stone enclosed ‘pounds’ between 
the 200-ft. and 300-ft. contour lines on ground sloping gradually to the Lowland 
point one mile south-west of the Manacles Rocks, and about a quarter of a mile 
from the sea. The hut circles and enclosures are situated in O.S. field 2535 on the 
1/2,500 map LXXX. II, and consist of a hut circle A (fig. 1) which adjoins 
another possibly similar habitation B, on the north and north-east of which are 
irregular enclosures C. 

Throughout the excavation, unless specially noted, all building is similar, com- 
prised of large blocks of gabbro mainly set on edge. There is no sign of higher 
courses of walling except in A, which contained much stone—both inside and out— 
which appears to have fallen from the original walls. The walls average rather 
under 3 ft. in height and it is considered that the circular buildings are habitations, 
associated with cattle enclosures or small cultivation plots. Excavation was limited 
to the interior of hut circle A which was 21 ft. in diameter and is cut into on the 
west side by the modern hedge between O.S. fields 2535 and 2533. The entrance 
was from the north from what may have been an enclosed outer approach from the 
west. Across the floor of this entrance lay a large flat tread-stone. A second 
entrance may have led from B, but the walling was too ruined for this to be proved. 
After the loose fallen stones inside A had been removed together with some 
12 inches of accumulated earth below it, a layer of black and greasy earth 3 to 5 in. 
deep was encountered, thicker towards the west. This layer contained pottery 
which was more plentiful near the walls than in the centre. Other finds, mainly in 
the black earth which was clearly an occupation layer, were about a dozen stone 
mullers of cylindrical shape, showing signs of use by the flattening or polishing 
of their under sides, several flattish and well-worn stones complementary to the 
mullers, a few unworked flints, fragments of slate, and occasional charcoal in small 
quantities. Several stones that seemed to have been used as hoes were found 
(fig. 2). 

In 1939 part of the floor of T1, left undisturbed in 1925, was opened in order 
to obtain further evidence as to the association of the cup-lug sherds with other 
types of rim—a point which was confirmed by the discovery of a hearth lined with 
black burnt material containing sherds of the bead-rim vessels together with the 
cup-lug types. 

Trebarveth lies on hornblende schist that bears no metal deposits, and no signs 
of metal working have been found: the pounds suggest a small farming community, 
and large fish-curing vessels found on kiln site T'3 (to be published later) point 
to fishing as one source of food-supply. 

We are greatly indebted to Miss F. M. Patchett for kindly undertaking the 
study of the pottery and the preparation of the detailed survey of the types re- 
presented. 


1 The map reference is O.S. 146, Fifth (Relief) Edition. 
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THE POTTERY 


By Fiorence M. Patcuetr 


Chronology. From the evidence of the pottery, nothing else datable having been 
found, it would appear that the site was occupied at some period between a.D. 700 


Yy' 


Wf 


B 
Fic. 2. A. Axe hammer. B. Slate hoe. (4) 


and 1100, Closer dating is impossible at the moment, but the absence of fully 
developed medieval types strongly suggests that occupation had ceased by the 
twelfth century. 
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Background. Few exact parallels are forthcoming, but the predominant feature 
in the ancestry of the pottery is the local Romano-British ware, based in Cornwall 
on South-western Iron Age B, though many forms common on the Cornish 
Romano-British sites are missing here, and shapes occur that cannot be paralleled 
on those sites. From the geographical position of Trebarveth on the coast it may 
be suggested that a secondary Roman element came to it directly from the Conti- 
nent. Analogies, though not exact, are to be noted in the Gallo-Roman pottery 
from Gergovia.! This influence probably reached Trebarveth via Brittany, where 
the Gallo-Roman tradition persisted into medieval times.2 There are indications 
that communications with Brittany were continued as late as the tenth century.3 
Against this Roman background the sagging bases of certain forms at Trebarveth 
suggest other influences which may be ultimately of Frankish origin. Though the 
forms in the main are derived from Romano-British sources, the paste is very 
different. 

Evidence. The characteristics which point to a late, ie. Dark Ages, date for this 
pottery are as follows: 


1. Sagging bases, which begin in East Anglia in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

2. Knife-cut technique, a feature absent from the Romano-British pottery in 
Cornwall but found on many medieval sites elsewhere in Britain. 

. Handled mug and jars with the handle springing from the rim. A late 

feature in south-west England. 

. Turned-back rims. 

Large wide-mouthed basins. 

. Texture and appearance of paste. 

Absence of ornament and polishing. 

. Cup-lugs on the cooking-pots, similar to those found on a Saxon site at 
Sutton Courtenay.4 


oom An w 


Paste. The pots at Trebarveth have all been made on a slow wheel and in almost 
every case the surface, especially the rim, has been trimmed with a blunt knife or 
spatula, giving a faceted appearance. The thickened rims have been made by 
turning the top of the vessel back and finishing it off with the spatula, leaving an 
irregular line and sometimes definite knife cuts (pl. xx11, D 2). This technique 
occurs at Abingdon Pigotts in a post-Roman horizon, at Oxford on early medieval 
sites,° and at Larriban, Co. Antrim,?7 a site dated to the seventh century a.p. 

With two exceptions the paste at Trebarveth is homogeneous, rather soft with 
a fair amount of crushed grit and shell, containing a few whole pebbles which 
sometimes show on the surface. The shell gives the ware an ‘oatmeally’ appearance 
where it has been abraded. A few sherds, notably of the cooking-pot class, have a 
somewhat leathery outer surface, probably due to burning, and show signs of grass 


1 J. Ward Perkins, Arch. Fourn. xciii, 65. 5 Sir Cyril Fox, P.S.£.A. iv, pt. 2, p. 228. 

2 G. C. Dunning, ibid. c, 146. 6 E. M. Jope, Oxoniensia, v, 47. 

3 H. O’Neil Hencken, Archaeology of Cornwall, 7 V. Gordon Childe, A4ntig. Fourn. xvi, pt. 2, 
p- 255. p- 188. 


55 
4 E. T. Leeds, Archaeologia, xcii, go-1. 
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B 9. ‘Texture of pottery. Leathery surface. D 2. Stony surface showing knife marks. (4) 
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tempering (pl. xx, Bg). Other sherds show a grey tone superimposed on the 
yellowish or reddish paste. In one or two cases the fractures have a laminated 
appearance and the paste is harder and dark chocolate in colour. Only three pots 
show any sign of polishing by boning. The colour varies from yellow ochre 
through orange to red. 

The general texture is a smooth almost stony one, but in all cases except that 
of the laminated sherds the paste remains the same. The other exception is a few 
sherds mostly of flat bases and too small for any reconstruction, of a fine red ware, 
fragile and very friable, with practically no grit. This paste corresponds with that 
of some pots found on the site of the Celtic monastery at Tintagel! which Mr. 
Ralegh Radford has identified as imports from southern Gaul of Visigothic date. 
This stresses the connexion with the same area hinted at by the early Roman types 
at Trebarveth. This same red ware also occurs on several sites in southern Ireland 
dating from the seventh century a.p.2 There is a striking absence of ornamented 
pottery on the site, the only form of decoration being cordons. Flat bases are the 
commonest form on the site, though sagging bases occur, mainly on the dishes and 
small bowls. 

The shapes fall into six main classes to be discussed below; all show the charac- 
teristics mentioned above. 


Class A. Cooking-pots (figs. 3 and 4) 


Cooking-pots of this form seem to be common on Saxon and medieval sites. It 
is globular with an everted rim joined to the body without a neck. Sometimes a 
cordon appears at the junction. At Trebarveth all the pots show signs of knife- 
moulding. Some have loop-lugs on the rim with a cup-like attachment, evidently 
a device to prevent burning of the suspension thong or cord. These can be exactly 
paralleled in a Saxon hut at Sutton Courtenay and at Abingdon Pigotts+ in a post- 
Roman association.5 It seems likely that the bases of this class at Trebarveth were 
flat or with a very slight foot-ring. 


A. 1. Rim of cooking-pot. Rim rolled back and finished with a knife. Reddish paste with 
fine shell grit. Stony texture. 

A. 2. Lightish yellow paste well fired, containing small grit with a good deal of mica. Outer 
surface sandy. 

A. 3. Surface much abraded. Faceted appearance, smooth inside. Soft orange paste with 
crushed-shell grit. 

A. 4. Paste red to orange with pebbles and fine grit. Sandy texture. Knife technique. 

A. 5. Sherd of cooking-pot with roughly made cordon below the elongated turned-back rim. 
Fine pinky paste with a grey tone, yellow at fracture. ‘ 

A. 6. Faceted appearance. Red- to orange-coloured ware, sandy and fairly heavy, small 


pebbles showing on surface. 
1 Garranes, P.I.A. xlvii. C (1942), p. 134. 4 Sir Cyril Fox, /oc. cit., p. 221, figs. J and K, 
2 Antig. Fourn. xv, 415; O Riorddin, P.R.J.4. and note. 
li. C, no. 3, p. 70. 5 A paper on the development of these cup-lugs 


3 E. T. Leeds, /oc. cit. is in preparation. 
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A. 7. Section of cup-lug and rim, see fig. 3. Rather flat cordon below the rim. The cup is 
low and shallow in comparison with others found on the site. The edge turns inwards; 
the base is flat with a slight foot-ring. The paste is red, containing shell and sand-grit. 
Leathery texture. 2 

A. 8. Cooking-pot with upstanding loop-lug on the rim. Body of pot slightly thickened 
below the perforation. The folded-back rim is finished with a knife. Well-made ware, 
reddish-buff paste, fairly fine, with some shell-backing and a fair amount of mica. 

A. 9. Cooking-pot with rim-lug and cup-attachment, showing moulding with a knife. Paste 
very heavy with shell-grit and very little mica. Buff colour. Stony texture. Cf. Sutton 
Courtenay." 


Fic. 3. Cooking pots showing cup lugs (4) 


Class B. Fars (fig. 4) 


These have the rim thickened by being turned outwards and finished with a 
blunt knife. They mostly have well-defined necks with, in some cases, an off-set 
where the neck joins the shoulder, in others a cordon. These jars seem to be 
derived from a common Roman type, which, however, is not found on the Romano- 
British sites in Cornwall. They compare in a general way with the wheel-made 
Frankish jars found at Whitby,? though these are not exact parallels. The Tre- 
barveth jars do not show the angular rim. The corrugations of the Whitby ex- 
amples show as notches here. There is also a resemblance to forms found at 
Gergovia where cordons seem to be common. No complete section has been found, 


1 E. T. Leeds, Archaeologia, xcii, go-1. 2 G. C. Dunning, Archaeologia, lxxxix, 80. 
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but from the number of flat bases, it would seem that sagging bases on this form 
are rare at Trebarveth. 


B. 1. Jar with everted turned-back rim, distinct neck, and off-set at shoulder. It is likely that 
it had a flat base. Paste of a rather soft grey colour, orange where worn, containing 
much shell-grit. 

B. 2. Jar with thin everted rim and off-set at base of short upright neck. Three grooves 
running round the body. Ware soft with some shell-grit. Grey to black exterior, red 
fractures. Rough uneven surface. 

3. Rim of jar with thick bead-rim and short well-defined neck. Pinky paste. 

4. Long rolled-back rim. Well-marked straight neck with thick cordon below. Paste 
hard, of a pinkish colour. Shell-grit and fine mica present. Rather smooth exterior 
with a sandy texture. 

B. 5. Similar shape to B. 4, with shorter neck and off-set at shoulder. 

B. 6. Rolled-back rim, distinctly marked neck, below which two grooves simulate a cordon. 
Rounded shoulder. Ware rather soft, yellow to buff colour. ‘Oatmeal’ appearance 
where abraded. No mica but much shell-grit. Smoothed-out surface. 

B. 7. Rolled-back rim with slight cordon below the short neck. Dark, well-fired, paste hard, 
with rather coarse grit. 

B. 8. Large jar with everted rim, sloping shoulders, giving quite a different outline from those 
described above. Four cordons from the base of the short neck, round the body. For 
nearest parallel to shape see Gergovia.' Reddish ware with a grey slip; fine grit. 

B. 9. Jar, or possibly cooking-pot, with turned-back everted rim, slightly indicated neck, and 

rounded body. Well-mixed paste with fine grit. Red exterior with grey overtone (pl.xxm). 

10. Folded-back rim. Reddish-coloured ware, rather large grit with some pebbles. Sandy 

texture. 

11. Folded-back rim showing obvious signs of knife technique. 

12. Rim and body of small jar with rolled-back rim. Grooved inside below the swell of the 

pot. Dark chocolate-coloured ware, rather soft. Signs of burning inside. 

13. Rim of small jar. Bead-rim with rather straight sides. Lumpy surface. Pinkish-purple 

paste with some shell-grit. Inner surface soft. Yellow colour. Stony texture. 

14. Turned-back rim with ‘crochet-hook’ profile. Dark reddish ware with large grit and 

some pebbles. Smooth surface. 

15. Small rolled rim, finished with a knife. Fine dark orange-coloured paste with finely 

crushed shell, some mica and small pebbles. Dark grey exterior. 

16. Turned-back rim with vertical neck which is distinctly marked. Ware red. 

17. Same shape as B. 16, but larger. Pinky to orange-coloured paste with shell-grit. 

18. ‘Turned-back rim with definite neck. Well-mixed and fired red ware with finely crushed 

shell-grit. 


Class C. Handled jars and mugs (fig. 5) 


These appear to be a Dark Ages type in south-west England, with the handle 
coming directly from the rim.2, Handled jars occur in the west of England in the 
twelfth century, but here they must be earlier. Handled mugs occur at Porthmeor? 
and Chysauster,* Cornish Romano-British sites, which both have a possible Dark 
Ages occupation. 

1 J. Ward Perkins, Arch. Fourn. xcvii, 65, fig. 11. 4 H. O’Neil Hencken, 7.B.4.4. xxxiv, pt. 11, 


2 E. M. Jope, Oxoniensia, v, 47, figs. 1 and 3. p- 160. 
3 Unpublished material. 
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$2 


D3 
Fic. 5. Class C. Handled mugs. Class D. Shallow dishes. (4) 


. Large jar with handle coming from rim, which is rolled back and shows signs of knife- 


moulding. Plain handle. The straight neck runs into the rounded body with only 
faint demarcation. The paste is yellowy-buff, rather soft with a speckled appearance, 
containing medium-sized grit. 


. Handled mug. Shape compares with Richborough, iii, pl. xt, no. 332, where it is dated 


mid-fourth century and with Westland Yeovil.' Rather corky paste which may be due 
to grass-tempering. 


. 3. Handled pitcher. 
. Rim of handled mug, shape as C. 2 above. Very soft paste containing little grit, mostly 


shell. Red to brown colour, exterior rather smooth and soapy. 


1 Somerset A. &F N. \xx, pt. iv, p. 138, pl. G, no. 20. 
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Class D. Shallow dishes (fig. 5) 


This class, mostly with sagging bases and always with everted rims, shows very 
definite knife-markings. The sagging bases were known in Carolingian times.! 
Shallow dishes, more or less of this form, occur on various early medieval sites, 
They are found at Abingdon Pigotts? in a post-Roman context, and at Comberton, 
near Cambridge. 


D. 1. Everted rim. Soft yellow paste containing little grit. Distinct knife-marks on or below 
rim. 

D. 2. Thick everted rim, folded back, sharply slanted body. Very definite knife-marks. 
Paste well mixed and fired with fine shell-grit and sandy texture. Light yellow colour. 
See Pl. xxu, where the setion shows the construction of the rim. 

D. 3. Thick everted rim, thick body with sagging base. Shaped with knife. Pebble grit. 
Yellow-coloured paste. 

D. 4. Long turned-back rim with definite knife-markings. Pinkish-yellow paste, soft, with 
a small amount of grit. Stony texture. 

D. 5. Everted rim. Well-mixed and fired paste containing shell and fine pebble-grit with 
some mica. Colour pinky-buff with a grey over-tone. 


D. 6. Rolled-back rim which shows its construction in section. Orange-coloured ware with 
grey tone. 


D. 7. Shallow dish with angular rim and sagging base. Soft orange-coloured paste with grey 
tone. A small amount of very fine grit. Compares with dishes from the last occupation 
at Tintagel.3 

D. 8. Flanged dish with straight sides. Paste contains a small quantity of fine grit. Laminated 
fractures, red exterior with grey core. The latest paste on the site, definitely medieval 
in character. Compares with one at Magor,* though here the flange has a more definite 
curve. 


D. 9. Out-turned rim of dish. Softish paste without much grit. Yellow-grey colour. 


Class E. Small bowls (fig. 6) 


These small shallow bowls are the commonest form on the site, possibly the 
tableware of the period. The type seems to have originated in the Iron Age B 
culture. It occurs at Chysauster5 and Porthmeor® in Romano-British horizons, but 
here the sagging bases indicate later influences which may be of ultimate Frankish 
origin. Parallels occur on the Guildhall site.7 At Trebarveth these little bowls are 
divided into two types—grooved and rolled rims, both showing the characteristic 
knife-moulding. Three of the rolled-rim type seem to be the earliest sherds on the 
site, having been bone-polished. They are of hard, well-fired paste with pebble- 


1 Bushe Fox, Richkborough, iii (1932), p. 186. 5 H. O’Neil Hencken, Archacologia, \xxxiii, 265. 
2 Sir C. Fox, Joc. cit., p. 228. 6 Unpublished material. 
3 C. Ralegh Radford (unpublished material). 7 R. E. M. Wheeler, London and the Saxons, 
4 B.H. St. J. O’Neil, The Roman Villa at Magor pp. 187. 

Farm, near Camborne, Cornwall, p. 40, fig. 14. 
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Fic. 6. Class E. Small bowls. Class F. Large basins. 45. Base cut down to make a spindle-whorl. 46. Small cup. 
31. Straight-sided cordoned vessel; paste as B8. (}) 
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grit and no shell, and are dark coloured. But for the distinctive knife-marks they 
would be typical Cornish Iron Age sherds. The grooved rims are mostly of rather 
soft light-coloured paste, red to orange in colour. The narrow groove develops 
into a fairly wide interior bevel with a slight curve or dip, but without any change 
in the paste. 


I. Grooved rims 


Groove on top of rim, cordon below. Slight groove below rim inside. Soft paste with 
fine grit including shell and some quartz with a little mica. Yellowish-grey colour. 
The interior is very smooth which may be due to contents, i.e. milk. Cf. Chysauster, 
Archaeologia, \xxxili, 265, fig. 8, no. 16. 


. Deep groove, roughly made cordons below, and sagging base. Dark exterior due to 


burning. Paste rather deeper in colour than E. 1 and has a ‘floury’ feel, but grit content 
the same. Highly fired, which may give the deeper coloration. Same smooth interior. 


. Slight groove, deeper vessel with sagging base. Fine dark paste, orange colour at frac- 


tures, containing crushed shell with a few small pebbles. Cf. Wheeler, London and the 
Saxons, p. 187, fig. 441, from the Guildhall. 


. Shallow-curve rim, internal bevel. Use of knife gives changes of plane in the outline. 


Dark chocolate paste. Smooth interior. 


. Groove has become a curve. Rough cordon below rim. Same colour and paste as E. 2. 


. Degenerate grooved rim. Water-worn orange-coloured paste. Definite changes of 
plane on body. 
Shallow groove. Very definite knife-marks. Orange-coloured paste. Smoothed exterior. 
May have had a red slip. 


Wide dip in rim. Yellow colour with grey overtone. Paste as E. 7. 


IT. Rolled rims 


Numerous on the site, many not illustrated. Mostly of same paste, though the colour varies. 


E. 9. 
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15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Probably the earliest sherd on the site. Everted rim with signs of knife-shaping. Choco- 
late-coloured paste, dry and hard, with fairly fine grit. ‘Soapy’ feel; bone polished. 


. Everted rim. Dark grey to black paste containing shell and small grit with some mica. 


Bone polished. 


. Everted rim of black burnished ware, very hard with crushed pebble-grit. No shell. 
. Bead-rim, rounded base, orange-coloured paste with medium-sized grit, containing 


both pebbles and crushed shell. 


. Simple everted rim of dark reddish ware containing shell-grit. Grey interior. Shaped 


with the knife. 

Cordoned rim of small bowl with swelling body; rolled rim. Rather coarse orange- 
coloured paste. Angular outline. 

Everted rim. Soft pinky ware; shell- and pebble-grit. 

Slightly hooked rim. Medium-sized grit. 

Turned-back rim; may have sagging base. 

Cordon below rim. Soft orange paste; fine grit. Dark exterior. 


Class F. Large basins (fig. 6) 


This seems to be a late form. The paste is definitely late in texture. Such shapes 
are widespread on sites of the twelfth century or later in England, but may be of 
native derivation in Cornwall. 
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F. 1. Large shallow basin, wide mouth, heavy roll rim, cordon on body. Red-coloured paste, 
blackish inside. Very heavy. Laminated fractures. The paste compares with that of 
Saxon wares at Sutton Courtenay (E. T. Leeds, 4rchaeologia, xcii, go—1). 

F. 2. Wide-mouthed basin with very rough cordons and rolled-back rim. Hand-made. Paste 
very heavy and hard, containing a large quantity of grit with some mica. Smooth outer 
surface, almost polished. Very uneven interior. Chocolate to black in colour. It 
compares with one from Chysauster (Hencken, Joc. cit., p. 265). 

F. 3. Rolled-back rim with a slight groove or furrow on the top. A wide rough cordon 
below. Body has a very sharp curve. Paste very heavy with much large and small grit, 
some mica. Red colour. Rough sandy texture. This and F. 2 are the only hand-made 
vessels on the site. 


Miscellaneous sherds (fig. 6) 


31. This compares with a sherd from Chysauster (Hencken, Joc. cit., p. 263, fig. 6, no. 2), 
where it is dated as first century A.D. 

45. Small base cut down to form a spindle-whorl. 

46. Fine ware, very friable, probably a toy or it may have been a small lamp. 

60 and 61. Sagging base with a foot-ring on which the vessel stands. Twelfth century or 
later. Light’brown ware very sandy in texture. A strap handle of the same ware has 
triangular stab marks, suggesting that they belong to a jug of later date than the other 
sherds on the site. Not illustrated. 

23. Base. Rather soft ware. Smooth surface, heavy and well fired. Grey colour. Not illustrated. 

52. Base. Small, shell-grit, well mixed and fired. Grey colour. Not illustrated. 


I wish to thank Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., Mr. R. L. S. Bruce Mitford, 
F.S.A., Mr. C. A. Ralegh Radford, F.S.A., for their helpful discussion of the 
pottery, Dr. Dunham, of the Geological Museum, for identification of the two 
stones, and Professor F. E. Zeuner, of the Institute of Archaeology, for examining 
the charcoal. I also should like to acknowledge many hints on pottery technique 
from Miss Phoebe Keef. : 


Appenpix I| 
Geological Report on the Implements 
By K. C. Dunnam, D.sc. 


(1) Fig. 28. (ENQ 834) is a grey greywacke grit composed on subangular quartz fragments 
0°01—0-75 mm. in diameter, with occasional fragments of albitic igneous rock, in a matrix of 
chlorite, micaceous material, and carbonate, with some limonite. This rock can be matched 
without difficulty in the Grampound (or Gramscatho) Beds of Devonian age, which outcrop in 
a belt running through Probus and Ladock to the coast at Mevagissey, and which are represented 
in the northern part of the Lizard between Newtown and Trewothack, and west of Nare Head. 
The nearest match in the Geological Survey Sliced Rock collection is with a grit from Probus 
(E. 3571), but this should not be taken to exclude an origin nearer to Trebarveth, since the rock 
is not particularly distinctive. The igneous fragments in the Probus rock and in the implement 
are, however, similar. ‘ 
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(2) Fig. 2a. (ENQ 835) isa ‘greenstone’ or epidiorite containing plagioclase (albite-oligoclase) 

in allo-triomorphic crystals up to 0-5 mm. long, some quite fresh, others heavily altered, closely 
intergrown with green uralitic hornblende, which is abundant in the rock. The hornblende con- 
tains a few areas of brown, non-fibrous amphibole. Augite is not present in the rock. Ilmenite and 
apatite are minor constituents; veinlets filled with fibrous amphibole traverse the rock. Compared 
with the greenstone axes described by Keiller, Piggott, and Wallis (Prehist. Soc. Paper, no. 2, 

1941) this is definitely not group I since it contains no augite; it is too feldspathic for group ITI. 

It resembles the description of group III (p. 55), but I have no slice of the rock concerned with 
which to compare it. 


Appenpix I] 
Report on the Charcoal 


By Prorgssor F. E. ZEUNER, D.SC., F.G.S. 


The two specimens of charcoal are willow (Salix) and gorse (Ulex). 
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TESTAMENTARY BRASSES 
By R. H. D’Exsovux, M.C., F.S.A. 


Tue importance of wills as a means of identifying unknown or lost brasses has 
long been recognized. Even for a brass of unquestioned identity, the study of the 
will often serves to elucidate heraldry, identify children, or, at its lowest, as a bonne | 


Ue Dror im We 


Fic. 1. Early sixteenth-century type table-tomb at Bredgar, Kent, drawn ¢. 1800 by T. Fisher, F.S.A. 
(From Gough, Kent 36, by permission of the Bodleian Library)! 


bouche for the curious. One will, at least, is printed by Cotman, the first man to 
devote a book entirely to brasses; others are used by Waller; Haines endeavoured 
to collect from them indications of the costs of brasses; and later brass manuals 
have followed suit. The growth of record societies, however, and the consequent 
printing of wills, wholly or in part, has increased so greatly the information 
available, that it would seem the subject can endure the attentions of yet another 
antiquary. 

Wills are moving documents to study in that, legal formulae once passed, they 
divulge unalterably the characters of the testators, and even the ruthless investi- 
es for a particular purpose cannot fail to feel the humanity behind the words, as, 

or example, in the will of Thomas Iden of Stoke in Kent, who, in 1511, asked fora 
stone over him and his wife ‘wt the pictor of a man and a woman and the pictor of a 
litle man child holdyng her by the beades’.? 

It is remarkable, among so many wills extant, how few give explicit instructions 

A mid-fifteenth-century external tomb was Cant. 109. 


noted by Hasted in the churchyard of Bridge, Kent. 2 Testamenta Cantiana, W. Kent, p. 73. 
Its despoiled slab now lies by the west door. See 
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as to the form of memorial to be placed upon the grave, and, of those, how few 
again can be definitely recognized as brasses. In the Home Counties, and in parti- 
cular Kent and Sussex, whence most instances have been taken, a request for 
a flat marble stone (marble for endurance) would seem to be a pointer. For in- 
stances in Kent, in the Latin wills of Rauf de Cobham of 1402 at Cobham, Thomas 
Codde of 1465 at St. Margaret’s, Rochester, and Walter Darknold of 1505 at 
Penshurst, a marble stone scriptum or, in the Cobham example, consignacionem de 
super, is all one has to indicate existing brasses. 

In medieval England, as abroad, the word for brass was /atten, spelt phonetically, 
and probably meaning sheet brass, from the Latin for a lath. Where wills are in 
English the word was generally, though by no means universally, employed: it 
was, too, occasionally used in Latin, as in that of Sir John de St. Quentin,! of 1397, 
tribus imaginibus de laton. But there seems to have been uncertainty as to the Latin 
equivalent. Nomenclature is ably, if inconclusively, discussed by Dr. Cameron in 
a recent article on metals used for monumental brasses.? In it he observes that 
several Liibeck wills use the correct classical Latin word aurichalcum (golden 
copper), and instances Edward Coke in The Institute of the Laws of England 
identifying aurichalcum with latten as late as 1609. The more general term at 
that date was ‘brass’, as at present. William Wyntryngham, citizen and fishmonger 
of London, in 1452 asked for scriptura sculpta in auricalco on his stone in St. Mary 
Magdalen, Old Fish St.3 

4s, used loosely for copper or bronze, was sometimes applied to brass. Simon 
Aylward, M.A., of Winchester St. Pancras,* in 1502 asked for lamina area, and 
Roger Machyn, c. 1524, at Rotherfield,5 Sussex, for unum lapidem ereum. 

But for the most part the Latin will begs the question with some such phrase as 
in the will of Richard Bruton, 1417, canon of Wells,® ‘unus lapis de Marbill... 
cum ymagine sacerdotis superius sculpto’, or ‘una crux de metallo’, from the will 
of Lady Cobham of 1 369,” who wished to be buried in St. Mary Overy’s, Southwark 
—a lost brass to add to the honour of a family that in all its branches displayed a 
persistent predilection for this form of memorial. There was yet another once in 
Nettlestead church, Kent, to Lady Margaret Cobham, of 1337. In St. Mary 
Overy’s, Joan Cobham willed ‘una lapis marmorea plana et quod sculpantur una 
crux de metallo in medio lapidis et in circuitu lapidis ista verba in Gallico 

vos q’ p’ici passietz 

pr Palme Johane de Cobham prietz’ 
This is the earliest definite request for a brass I have so far encountered, though 
contracts exist abroad, amongst the archives of Tournai, for a possible one of 1295, 
and a certain one of 1311, for Canon Jean du Mur, archdeacon of Ghent, to be 
placed in Tournai cathedral.® 

Even at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when English was the 


1 Testamenta Eboracensia, Surtees Society, 1836, 5 Sussex Wills, vol. iv. 
p- 215. Also Haines, vol. i, p. 58. © Somerset Wills, £. 310. 
2 Transactions of the Monumental Brass Society, 7 Surrey Arch. Coll. ii, 169. 
1946 3 Ibid. vi, 327. 8 Le Rayonnement de l'art tournaisien, by A. 


4 P.C.C. Blamyr, 38. Hocquet, p. 25. 
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normal language for wills, the term ‘latten’ was by no means universal, being varied 
by picture, or plate, and, with growing frequency, by brass. Thus William Norreys! 
of Ash by Sandwich, Kent, in 1486 asked that ‘a convenient stone be set in the wall 
afore his said tomb under the ymage of Mary Magdalen there with an ymage of the 
Trinity graven in brasse and pykture of my body and Armes there yn sett in lyke 
form for a speciall Remembrance of prayer’. In the same year John Sharpe the 
elder of Benenden? in the same county willed a ‘scripture written and graven in 
brasse’. As a rough indication of the use of ‘brass’, as against ‘latten’, in Kent wills 
examined between 1486 and 1550, each word was found eight times; in Sussex 
wills for the same period, ‘brass’ is used in six, ‘latten’ in one only. 

In this respect the will of Richard Hunt of Shipley in Sussex, dated 25th 
August 1546, should be particularly noticed, since the noun ‘brass’ is used in its 
modern sense, and thus antedates by sixty-seven years the earliest example given in 
the Oxford Dictionary from the accounts of St. John’s, Canterbury, in 1613, ‘Payd 
for fast(en)ing the brass of the graves in the chaunsells’. Richard Hunt’s will has 
‘a stone to be leyed over my grave and also a brasse to be nayled on the same stone 
and therin to be graven or printed some petuus style or text moving all them that shall 
reyd or lok upon the same of ther charyte to pray for my soll and all crysten solles’. 

The word ‘copper’ is at times used, but sparingly compared with ‘latten’ or ‘brass’. 
In 1438 Lady Mauley* asked for copper or latten gilt. (There are several refer- 
ences to gilding of brasses, either as copper or latten. Testators had evidently no 
desire for an antique finish.) In 1525 William Sharparowe of St. Olave’s, South- 
wark, willed latten or copper images; in 1528 Sir George Speke of ® East Doulish, 
Somerset, whose will was proved at St. Paul’s, London, asked for a tombstone 
‘with our pyctours thereuppon of copper resiting above the said Tombe in scrip- 
ture of copper who lyeth there’, in 1534 Roger Manwood,’ free of the Draper’s 
Company, of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, required ‘all to be grave in coopre. Also four 
skewchions of coopre, two of the Portes Arms, and one of St. George, and the last 
with the token of death in it’; lastly, Thomas Salter,’ clerk, of St. Magnus, London, 
asked in 1558 for ‘an ymage of a preste in cooper’. All these brasses have a London 
connexion, so it may be the word was of local use. 

It is, however, possible to interpret these instructions as requests for the use of 
one or other of two metals, copper or latten, and some colour is given to this view by 
the will of Thomas Brous® (or Brown), bishop of Norwich, 1436-46, dated 28th 
October 1445, recently brought to my notice by our Fellow Mr. Tolhurst. He 
wills a marble stone with an engraved border fillet of copper, with the arms of the 
founder and his own arms impailed, and engraved on the stone the day and year of 
his death. He also wills that the columns of the nave to the dexter and sinister, 
(evidently of his sepulture) should each bear similiar arms of latten.1° 


' Test. Cant., E. Kent, 5. 7 P.R.C., A 20. 4: now at County Archives, 
2 Op. cit., E. Kent, 10. Maidstone. 

3 Sussex Wills, iv. 8 P.C.C. 13 Welles. 

* Nicholas’s Test. Vetusta, 235. 9 Lambeth. Reg., Stafford, f. 131. 

5 P.C.C. 7 Porch. 10 *, , Corpusque meum sepeliendum in superiori 
® P.C.C. 39 Porch. parte nauis ecclesie cathedralis Norwichensis sponse 
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The use of the two words here implies a clear recognition of their material 
difference, and it may well be that some ardent chymist will demonstrate in the 
future that some of our remaining brasses are in fact of copper, and not latten. If 
so, the use of 2s in some Latin wills must be accepted as definitive. 

The enamelling on the shield of Sir John Dabernon at Stoke Dabernon was 
found by Gawthorp during restoration to be inlaid on copper, and Dr. Cameron 
has recently proved by analysis that the enamelled lady of 1480—go0 at Carshalton, 
Surrey, is of copper, as was suspected by Mill Stephenson. These, however, are 
instances of enamelling, and do not affect the possibility of brasses in copper 
unadorned. 

By Elizabethan times ‘latten’ is verging on the obsolete, and the phraseology of 
Richard Burnham! of Knaresborough, Yorkshire, in 1591, ‘two holle large and 
strong brass pictures’, is typical of the period. 

All medieval brasses asked for the prayers of the living, and, in this respect, the 
position of the grave and its slab was of importance. The earlier wills are inclined to 
specify positions near the main or subsidiary altars, and these places remained the 
choice of the clergy and gentlefolk. The construction of Easter sepulchres in 
the fifteenth century provided a peculiarly sanctified resting-place, on which, or at the 
back of which, a brass could be inserted without impediment to the Sacrament 
reserved there at Easter. Requests for such burials can readily be cited; some still 
exist with brass indents; but in only one will is a brass indicated. In 1514 Robert 
Morley? of Glynde, Sussex, asked to be buried ‘on the north syde, where as the 
Sepulcre is accustomed to stand, in the wiche place I wyll a tombe of marble to be 
made, wt my picture and myn armes garnishid thereon, w' a vawte rysing up by 
the wall, comyng over the same stone of marble, so that at Easter tyme the sepulcre 
maye be there sett to thonour of allmyghty god’. 

About this time, and possibly as a result of the vogue of the Easter sepulchre, the 
mural brass begins to appear. It hadthe advantage of being more obvious to 
the congregation, which had taken to pew enclosures, and so more likely to obtain the 
prayers for the departed. William Norreys of Ash by Sandwich, in 1486 asked for 
a stone set in the wall ‘afore my said tomb’ (his will has already been instanced). 
In 1505 Lady Catherine Grey3 at East Grinstead, Sussex, gave elaborate instruc- 
tions for her effigy to be shown in a shroud between her two husbands ‘and a plat 
to be sett in the wall over my tombe and therein myne armys and such scripture as 
myne executors and frendes seme best and convenyant to be made, shewyng what 
I was’. Of it all, only the husbands remain, mural, as church decoration. 

The church porch, as the centre of local secular activities, and the entry for all 
living, had always a certain popularity as a burial place, and Faussett, the eighteenth- 


mee prope medium altaris sancti Willelmi. Super nauis ipsius ecclesie tam ex parte dextra quam 
quam sepulturam volo quod fiat unus lapis marmo- _sinistra fiant consimili arma de lattonum ibidem 
reis in circumferenciis de cupro insculptus cum perpetuo remansurus. .. .” 


armis domini Herberti fundatoris dicte ecclesie et 1 Surtees Society, civ, 177. 
armis meis coniunctis et scribantur in eodem lapide 2 Sussex Wills, vol. ii. 
dies mensis et annis obitus mei. Et quod arma et 3 Op. cit. 


insculpte deaurentur. Item volo quod in columpnis 
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century antiquary in Kent, often noted despoiled brass slabs therein. Three in- 
stances must suffice, all from Kent. In 1525/6 John Smart! of Plumstead desired 


yard at the west door, ‘yn the p’cession waye, and a stone of marble the price of 
liij markes with a script’r upon it to lye upon me’. John Grenehill® of St. Clement, 
Old Romney, in 1536 wills a churchyard burial, a stone costing 335. 4d., a pair of 
stone crosses of the price of ros. ‘Item I wyll that my stone be engravyed w' brasse 
that is to saye the Pycto" of my selff and my wyff and my chyldren.’ 

The size of these ledgers, specified as of stone, or stone of marble, were normally 
the size of the grave. Some wills give specifications, though these are unusual. 
Thomas Childmell7 of Sturry in 1496 ordered a stone 6 ft. in length and 24 ft. in 
breadth; John Burges,’ clerk, of Ashford, in 1538 ordered a stone with scripture 
‘the length of my grave and 24 feet broad’. Constance Martyn,° widow, of St. 
Peter’s, Canterbury, asked in 1513/14 for ‘a stone of five feet with a scripture of 
ny ga thereupon to be graven in Laten, without any image thereupon to be 

xed’, 

Not always were the ledgers full-sized. Henry Olde Castell!° of Eltham in 1514 
asked for a marble stone ‘ij foot square wt my pictor uppon it holdyng these words 
in it: [h’u fili dei, miserere mei, wt the Trynitie uppon it’. John Forest?! of St. 
Nicholas, Rochester, in 1526, though not indicating a brass, asked for a stone 


 P.C.C. 4 Porch. 7 P.R.C., A. 6, f. 192. 

2 P.R.C. Con. 14, f. 202. 8 P.R.C., A. 21, f. 147. 

* PRL. Con. 17, f. 4. 9 P.R.C., A. 12, f. 298. 

* PBA. Con. ts, £ 3s. 10 Rochester C.C. vii, 2732. 
5 P.R.C., A. 16, f. 285. 11 Op. cit. viii, 422. 


© P.R.C. Con. 15, f. 349. 


the 
If to be buried in the church porch ‘afore the holy water stock with a stone the price Xs 
xiijs iiijd with a certain remembrance in writing upon it in Laten testifying who Byes 
was lyeth there, praying, for my soule and all Xen soules a paternoster and an ave’; in ee 
ron 1527 John Geffrey? of Charing asked for burial in the church * spins and a stone he 
on, ‘with a scripture of brass’; in his will, proved in 1537, John Aleff,3 parson of Hol- 
are lingbourne, requested to be buried in the way beside the porch door on the right P 
per hand going in, and that there be set in the wall nigh his grave a marble or other 
hard stone containing a plate with scripture making mention where and what time am, 
y of he was buried, and a plain stone laid over his body without scripture. . 
and Hitherto it has not been generally recognized that brasses were placed on 
churchyard tombs by the sixteenth century, if not earlier. Our Fellow Thomas 
the Fisher in his Bedfordshire Collections drew in 1814 the pre-Reformation external 7 
d to tomb at Houghton Conquest. This had brasses. His perception, however, re- eS 
the mained without a sequel, though the Victorians at times noted haphazard examples 2 
; in from Elizabethan times onwards. Two Kent wills suggest churchyard brasses, -— 
the while a third is definite. James Swan‘ of Lydd, whose will was proved 17th January a 
ent 1520/1, wished for churchyard burial and ‘a tomb of stone the hight of 3 feet above a 
still the ground and thereon a stone of the price of 535. 4d. to be laid upon which stone a 
ert he willed himself to be gravyd in picture and his wife and all his children’. In 1525 ee 
the Robert Oxendens of St. Lawrence’s, Thanet, wished to be buried in the church- fe 
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‘iij fote of lenthe and too fote of brede the price thereof vij* viij*”. The lost brass at 
Sittingbourne to Elizabeth, wife of Edmund Foodde,' c. 1480, was noted by Dering 
in 1628 as being on ‘a very little stone about 19 inches square’. 

No records have occurred in wills as to the thickness of the slabs. Sir Edward 
Dering, at the removal of the slabs with brasses for the construction of the Dering 
vault at Pluckley in 1628, wrote of ‘their depth of 14 and 15 inches thicke’. Such 
a measure seems excessive, and I know of no slabs of such thickness. One may 
perhaps in passing observe that several of the local Kent gentry were concerned in 
the colonization of Virginia. 

The descriptions of the desired brasses are often in great detail, but since many 
have been published, it seems unnecessary to discuss them here. Two deserve 
mention for distinctive requests. John Browne? of West Malling in 1488: ‘and in 
every corner of the said stone I wold have graven in laten a paire of taylours sheris’, 
and Richard Mikylhalf3 of St. Mary’s, Gravesend, in 1500, presumed though not 
specified as brass: ‘and in remembrance of me a penner and hynkehorne’. 

In one case only is reference made to the maker of a brass, in a will communi- 
cated by Challenor Smith to the Transactions+ of the Monumental Brass Society. 
Thomas Salter, chantry priest of St. Nicholas Acon, London, in 1558 requested 
‘an image of a priest wt an albe and a vestment upon him graven in copper of a 
cunynge marbler that dwellithe in sancte Dunstons pishe in the west agaynste the 
sowth syde of the churche’. 

In a category by itself, and correctly testamentary, is the mural brass at Finchley, 
Middlesex, to Thomas Sanny, 1509, for notice of which I must thank our Fellow 
Mr. Ruck. It consists of two plates engraved with Sanny’s testament and will, 
asking for burial in the churchyard, and that at his wife’s death his house called 
Fordis and Stowkefeld be charged with a yearly rent of 405. for priests to sing for 
his soul and those of his relations, and with other charitable bequests, the church 
wardens to supervise the disbursements for ever; ‘that thys be gravyn in a stone of 
m’bul that all men may know hit’. 

Lastly, some indication of the prices of brasses must be considered. In no case 
can they be separated from the cost of the slabs; in several instances wills specify 
only slabs for existing brasses. In considering costs, therefore, the prices willed for 
stones have been included, whether or no a brass was also mentioned. In all, 
forty-eight have been noted, ranging from 1397 to 1538, with a solitary late 

example of 1604. Excluding the first eight of 1397-1442, one finds that, from 
1465 to 1538, twenty-seven cost between £1 and £2. 135. 4d., and sixteen of these 
are between £1 and £1. 135. 4d. In short, from the data available, one may con- 
jecture £1. 6s. 8d. to have been the normal price for a full-sized slab with a small- 
sized brass about 12 in. high, and inscription. I recently asked a monumental 
mason of repute the present price for a brass of this type, but of the £1. 135. 4d. 
category, by which at the time we chanced to be standing. He was firm that it 
could not be prepared under £100. This gives, for comparative purposes with 


1 Dering’s Book of Monuments, f. 20: drawing of 3 Op. cit. v, 4054, 40626. 
brass by Fisher: both penes Soc. Antiq. Lond. 4 M.B.S. v, 136. 
2 Rochester C.C. vi, 406. 
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modern money, a multiplicand of 60! to be applied to early-sixteenth-century brass 
rices. 

The earlier brasses were much more costly. Dr. Coulton (The Meaning of 
Medieval Moneys, 1934) working on prices for 1300-48, suggested a multiplicand 
of 40 as a psychological and social index. Accepting this for 1400, as against 
present conditions, the first known brass with a price, Sir John de St. Quentin, 
1397, at Brandsburton, Yorkshire, which cost £13. 6s. 8d., would now cost 
£533. 6s. 4d. He desired a brass of himself and his two wives; only the first is 
shown; his second wife, dying in 1404, desired burial with her first husband. The 
brasses are life size, and the slab with its marginal inscription correspondingly 
larger. 

a 1398 Sir Thomas Ughtred left £10 for a brass to his parents in Catton, 
Yorkshire. In 1399 the same sum was left by Sir Philip Darcy for brasses of him 
and his wife. In 1403 William Wolstonton, rector of Great Bowden, Leicestershire, 
left £15 for a marble stone prepared according to directions given in his lifetime. 
A palimpsest brass inscription to him still exists. One questions if an elaborate 
tomb were not included in this, the greatest sum left for a stone. The great 
Flemish brass of Abbot de la Mare at St. Albans cost a pound less. In 1405 
William Graa left £5 for a slab commemorating him and his wife. All these are 
noted by Haines. 

Mill Stephenson published (in his article on ‘Brasses in Kent’ in the Transactions 
of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society in 1903) part of the will of Sir Arnold Savage, 
1420, of Bobbing, supplied to him by Challenor Smith. Savage left £13. 65. 8d. 
for the brasses of his father and mother, and asked for a marginal inscription, and 
the figures to be in heraldic jupon, and kirtle and mantle. The mutilated brass still 
exists, but with neither border nor heraldic dress. 

In 1438 Maud Lady Mauley? left the same sum for her own figure, brass gilt, 
and in 1442 Richard Bamme? of Gillingham left £14. 135. 4d. for a marble slab 
for his wife’s grave. 

After the mid-fifteenth century, high prices are the exception rather than the rule, 
and the wills quoted by Haines are for this reason misleading. The following 
examples are typical. 

In 1465 Thomas Codde,* vicar of St. Margaret’s, Rochester, left £1 for a stone 
inscribed with the date of his death. 

In 1513 William Wetherden,5 vicar of Bodiam, Sussex, left ‘for a stone to be 
laid over me 26s. 8d.’ His inscription is now mural, as is also a shrouded figure of 
contemporary date ascribed to him. 

In 1518 Christopher Rawson, citizen and mercer of London, wished for a 
brass in All Hallows, Barking, to cost £2 with ‘the ymages of me and my two 
wyfes and children, and wt an ymage of the Holy Trinitie; and this scripture 


' I offer this figure with some reserve, finding it  demi-effigy and inscription, is palimpsest, contem- 
myself somewhat high. porary work; the face of the reverse probably was 

2 Testamenta Vetusta, p. 235. rejected by the executors for lacking the gravity of 

3 P.C.C. 17 Rous. age. 

* Rochester C.C. ii, 328a6. The brass, of a 5 Sussex Wills, vol. i. 
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Libera nos! Salve nos! Sanctifica nos! O beata Trinitas’. The figures and scrolls 
remain. 

In 1523 William Petitt! of Stockbury, Kent, ordered a stone for his brother’s 
grave to the value of £2. No slab exists for the brother, but one to the testator, 
apparently using an earlier slab, and on the inscription referring to a John Petitt of 
1460, chronologically feasible as a half-brother. 

In 1528 Thomas Ayleff? of Milton by Sittingbourne asked for burial in the 
lady chancel before the image of St. John Baptist and a marble stone with scripture 
and engraving to the value of £4 to be laid over his grave. His executors placed a 
mural brass in a pleasantly carven stone frame, which now, mutilated, is fitted in 
the back of a sedile in the south chapel. 

In 1538 Nicholas Tufton3 of Northiam, Sussex, left for a stone with picture and 
scripture £1. 65. 8d. The figure is 234 in. high and the inscription restoration, the 
original, found in a curiosity shop at Bexhill, being now fixed to the east window of 
the south wall of the nave. 

Finally, as an example of Elizabethan magnificence, one may quote from the 
will of Jacob Verzelinit of London, 1604, whose brass, a fine example of the 
workmanship of the period, is still at Downe, Kent. ‘A marble stone wherein | 
will shall be graven the pictures of my self and my lovinge wife with our Armes 
and some other remembrance or Epitaph.’ He ordered ‘£20 to be expended thereon, 
or as much as shall be thought meet by my executors and overseers’. 

Two cases occur, not from wills, which specify prices and so deserve inclusion. 
In the prior’s account roll of Christ Church, Canterbury,5 for 1472 William 
Bonevile is paid 67s. 8d. ‘pro lapide posito sepulchrum domini Iohannis Oxne 
Prioris’. Bonevile was a Corfe marbeller, and this entry, though not mentioning a 
brass, is likely to refer to one. 

The other item is the contract® for the table-tomb with brasses in memory of 
Henry Foljambe and Bennett his wife, daughter of Sir William Vernon, still in 
Chesterfield church, Derbyshire, though the brasses are Victorian facsimiles. Henry 
Harpur and William Moorecock of Burton, co. Stafford, contracted for a tomb 
with eighteen images, and the arms upon them; Henry Foljambe in copper gilt on 
a marble table with four shields; the tomb to be as good as (is) the tomb of Sir 
Nicholas Montgomery at Colley (now Cubley: his tomb with its brass has almost 
entirely disappeared). The contract stipulated £5 down, and another £5 on com- 
pletion, and is dated 26th October 1510. Haines, discussing it, inclines to separate 
workmanship for the brass. In view, however, of the will of Thomas Salter of 
1558 already quoted, and the combined work in stone and brass some forty years 
later by Gerard Johnson at Firle, in Sussex, there seems no reason to doubt the 
Foljambe tomb and brass to have emanated from the same workshop. 

Earlier confirmation of the marbeller as lattoner has not yet been found in 
England. At Tournai, however, one Alard Genoix,”? admitted burgher in 1451, 


1 P.R.C. 15. 249. 2 P.R.C. 18. 209. 5 Arch. Cantiana, \iii, 33/34. 

3 Sussex Wills, iii. 6 Haines, 59/60, and 60, note k. 

4 P.C.C. 7 Huddlestone: Misc. Gen. et Herald., 7 Etudes sur [Art & Tournai, de la Grange et 
5th series, ix, 9/10. Cloquet, 1887, pp. 125, 131, 321. 
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bought a house on the Quai Taille-pierre in 1457, and another on the same quay in 
1466. He is known from documents to have engaged in work in stone, latten, and 
copper, being styled ‘ouvrier de lames et de sépultures de laiton’ and ‘ouvrier de 
marbres et de sépultures de keuvre’. 

It remains to thank those our Fellows whose aid has made this paper possible, 
—a goodly company who suffered my importunities patiently and with courtesy. 
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NOTES 


A flint dagger factory near Pulborough, Sussex.—Dr. Eliot Curwen, F.S.A., sends the following 
note: The flints which form the subject of this note are part of a collection of 2,300 found at 
the end of the last century by the late Dr. John Harley when quarrying stone for building his 
house, ‘Beedings’, north of Nutbourne in the parish of Pulborough. They were found on the 
Lower Greensand at a site beside the steep drive to his house, and they consist for the most part 
of long blades and flakes which have been broken across. The most perfect specimens, four in 
number (fig. 1, a—d), are dagger-shaped; for the most part they show only a little trimming on 
one surface or the other at point or butt, though the flat under-surfaces of some are worked in 
part or all over with a type of surface flaking characteristic of the Early Bronze Age. The flint 
is of excellent quality and having lain in Greensand, and not been in contact with soil containing 
chalk, it is for the most part of a dull black; in a few cases, however, there is definite white 
patination, and in others the flint contains cherty inclusions. The edges are sharp. 

From the abundance and the quality of the flint it is clear that it has been derived from the 
Downs, probably from the flint-mines, and brought to the site for working. The mesolithic 
character of many of the flints found here is very evident; they include a number of cores and 
core-trimmings, a Thames pick, and an end-of-axe flake. No microliths were collected on the 
spot (save possibly a deeply patinated one which may have been an intrusion) and had they been 
present it is not to be wondered at should they have been overlooked. 

The site on a hill of Lower Greensand is one that the mesolithic folk would have chosen for 
their dwelling. The suggestion is, therefore, that we have here the site of a manufactory of flint 
daggers different to, but somewhat resembling, those of the Early Bronze Age, and that they 
were made by a group of mesolithic folk who had survived in isolation in the Weald, only 
partly influenced by the neolithic and Bronze Age folk of the Downs. The shape of the 
dagger is unlike that of the Early Bronze Age, in that the widest part is at about the middle and 
not well in front of it, and the butt is broad and thick. The technique of the flaking is that of 
the Early Bronze Age; in most of the specimens it is confined to trimming of the point or butt, 
but in at least one (fig. 1, @) it covers nearly the whole of the flat under-surface. In every case the 
dorsum is convex in section and carries prominent longitudinal flake-scar ridges. 

It is a noteworthy fact that most of the flints have been broken across transversely, and that 
the collection contains as much as 42 Ib. in weight of broken sections of large flakes and blades; 
hence it is evident that what has come down to us is nothing more than the unfinished or waste 
products, while the more shapely and finished articles were disposed of elsewhere. 

In addition to the types already mentioned Dr. Harley’s ‘collection from this site contains 
burins (4), convex or square scrapers (29), concave scrapers (6), a strike-a-light, a leaf-shaped 
arrow-head, a borer, round ‘hammer-stones’ (2), polishing stones (6), top stone of saddle-quern, 
and a number of flakes some of which show edge working. These flints are now in the Sussex 
Archaeological Society’s museum, Barbican House, Lewes. 


A sickle-fint from Seaford, Sussex.—Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., contributes the following: 
Flints which show by means of locally distributed gloss that they must have been used for cutting 
corn are still sufficiently rare in this country to warrant the detailed publication of each specimen 
that comes to light. The writer has already published descriptions of all that have come to his 
notice.! 


1 Antiq. Fourn. xiv, 389; xvi, 85; xviii, 278; xxiv, 64; Sx. Notes &F Queries, viii, 189; P.P.8. iv, 33-4. 
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Fic. 1. Partly made flint daggers found near Pulborough, Sussex; from the 
collection of Dr. John Harley. (4) 
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The specimen here described was found on the surface of a field on South Hill, near Chyngton, 
Seaford, by Mr. W. J. Mortimore, who noticed the gloss, and recognizing its significance, sub- 


mitted the implement to the writer. 
This flint consists of a flake, 3°15 in. long, 1°6 in. wide, and 0°7 in. in maximum thickness. In 


cherty 
inclusion 


Fic. 2. The Seaford sickle-flint, showing by stippling the 
distribution and intensity of the gloss. (#) 


plan it resembles a segment of a circle, of which the chord represents the straight cutting edge, 
while the opposite edge merges with the ends of the flake to form a sweeping arc. The dorsal 
surface has a longitudinal aréte; the bulb has been trimmed off the ventral surface. 

The striking and important feature is the gloss which is characteristically brightest on both 
surfaces adjoining the cutting edge, whence it diminishes in intensity towards the opposite edge. 
It is, however, more evident over one end of the flint than the other, but no part of the implement 
is sufficiently free from gloss to indicate that that part must have been protected by the attachment 
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of a wooden handle. Thus the extension of the gloss to the edge opposite the cutting edge, on the 
one hand, precludes any possible hafting in a curved mount like the Scandinavian crescents; while, 
on the other hand, hafting like the Stenild sickle is ruled out by the extension of the gloss along the 
whole length of the cutting edge and by the absence of a sufficient area entirely free from gloss at 
one end of the implement. (Patches of crust and cherty inclusions do not, of course, show gloss 
in any case.) ‘The inference must therefore be that the implement was a reaping-knife that was 
held in the hand and not mounted in any kind of wooden handle. This is a recognized type in 
Denmark.' 


A beaker from Northumberland—Mr. J. D. Cowen, F.S.A., sends the following note: 
Shortly before the war Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes kindly sent to me particulars of a beaker received 
not long previously at the British Museum (pl. x11 4). It had been given by Miss E. W. Reed, of 
10 Ormonde Street, Sunderland, and the registration number is 
1936.10.14/1. Itis an old find, and the only information avail- 
able was that it was unearthed while excavating on the Norham 
Castle estate during the ownership of ‘Laird Alder’ over 100 years 
ago; that it contained human bones, which were reinterred; and 
that it had been in the possession of the Alder family since its dis- 
covery till coming into the hands of Miss Reed. I took up the 
question of its history more fully with Miss Reed at the time, but 
the only additional information obtained was that the beaker had 
been found ‘when workmen were digging during alterations to 
the Castle’. That fixes the locality, but further details we shall 
not now be able to recover. The find is not mentioned in Raine’s 
North Durham, nor in any other of the local histories. The 
statement that bones were found in it may be disregarded; the 
claim has often been made in regard to such early finds. Two 
other beakers have turned up, without associations, at Norham 
or in the neighbourhood (BAP 183, 184), but they bear no rela- 
tion to the present find. 

The vessel is complete and stands 7} in. high. It is a good 
example of the common north-eastern variant, Abercromby’s 
type BC. It is tall and slender in relation to its height, with a Fic. 1 (4) 
markedly out-turned lip. The paste is the usual hard-baked buff- 
coloured ware. The ornament is unusually elaborate, and carefully carried out. The drawing 
(fig. 1) sufficiently shows it. It is remarkable that the lozenge pattern in the notched-comb 
technique, an early feature (common on type A), and here exceptionally developed for a north- 
eastern beaker, is combined with vertical herringbone patterns, applied later but while the clay 
was still wet, in the scratch-technique of degenerate beakers, and some food vessels. 

While the uppermost part of the inner surface of the lip has not been flattened, it has neverthe- 
less been decorated with a neat zigzag line, again in the notched-comb technique. This is most 
unusual, and I am unable to mention any other case. It seems to be a direct precursor of the 
flattened and decorated rims of so many food vessels, but so long as the exact relationship between 
beakers and food vessels remains undetermined, it is impossible to be too definite on the signi- 
ficance of the feature here. One can only say that in this case comparatively early features 
both in the pattern and technique make any reverse influence from food vessel wares appear 
unlikely. 


1 A. Steensberg, Ancient Harvesting Implements, 30-1. 
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Early Iron Age objects from Harpenden: a new interpretation—Mr. C. E. Freeman, Curator 
of the Luton Museum, and Mr. W. Watson contribute the following note: The Harpenden 
find was published by Mr. T. W. Bagshawe, F.S.A., in the Antiquaries Fournal, viii (1928), 
520 ff. It consists of two bronze bucket-escutcheons in the form of ram-heads, two bronze 


Fic. 1. Shale and bronze fragments found near Harpenden, Hertfordshire (}) 


ring-handles adapted to the escutcheons, and various fragments of vessels. In his account 
Mr. Bagshawe repeats the statement of Cussans (in his History of Hertfordshire) that the 
wood-like fragments represent ‘some vessels of turned wood ’and the metal ‘an outer sheathing 
of brass’ which originally covered the vessel, and to which the escutcheons were attached. The 
purpose of the present note is to correct this interpretation. 

The wood-like material has been identified as oil-shale by Dr. W. Campbell Smith, Keeper 
of the Department of Minerals at the British Museum (Natural History). The largest fragment, 
illustrated upside down in the publication cited above, is the shoulder of a tall vase composed of 
separate turned sections, and has no traceable connexion with the pieces of thin bronze plate. 
These bronze fragments prove on close examination to be parts of a large circular bowl with 
out-turned rim. 

Two tall vases are represented among the shale remains, both of much the same workmanship. 
Both were made on the lathe, the larger in five segments which fitted together with overlapping 
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joints as shown in fig. 1a. In the original state these joints would be disguised by the ornamental 
raised cordons which run round the vases at slightly varying intervals. The complete shoulder 
and portions of the rim of the smaller vessel remain, but the rim shown on the larger vessel is 
conjectural. The small fragment c is probably unconnected with either. —T'wo composite vases 
turned in shale, closely resembling the Harpenden examples, were found at Old Warden, Beds., 
and now reside in the British Museum and the Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology.! 

The remains of the bronze bowl are rim-fragments (fig. 1d). The depth of the bowl is 
uncertain, but it can hardly have exceeded half the mouth diameter. There are clear lathe- 
marks on the outer surface of the bowl wall which show that the vessel was at least finished by 
turning. The lip consists of a double thickness of the metal, the fold forming the outer edge of 
the rim. On the few pieces that remain there is nothing to indicate that the escutcheons were 
fixed to the side of the bowl, for which, moreover, the ring-handles would be unproportionately 
large and heavy. Comparable bronze vessels were found in a Belgic context at Welwyn? and 
in the company of ornamental bronzes and Belgic potsherds at Felmersham, Beds.3 

Both the shale and metal objects composing the Harpenden find afford further evidence of 
the accurate and heavy turning which was an important branch of Belgic craft. In addition 
to the urns already mentioned, other splendid examples of turned shale are preserved in the 
Cambridge University Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, namely the dishes from Great 
Chesterford+ and the tazza from Barnwell.s 

The ‘curved object’ hitherto suggested to be a belated Hallstatt duck (fig. 1¢) seems to the 
authors of this note much more likely to be an imperfect example of a bronze chest-handle of a 
well-known Roman type. On the flat surface interrupting the curvature of the grip there is a 
fault in the metal, possibly taken previously for the remains of a pin by which the piece was 
fixed to another surface. At one end of the handle, vouching for the present interpretation, 
there still adheres an iron collar, part of the iron pin by which the handle was attached. At the 
other end of the handle there are also traces of iron. 


The excavations in King’s Square, Gloucester, in 1934.—Mr. Charles Green contributes this 
and the following note: The laying of a new section of sewer along King Street from the end of 
New Inn Lane to the corner of Market Parade, and from there across the latter to the market 
entrance, afforded an opportunity of adding to our knowledge of Roman Gloucester. From 
New Inn Lane to the corner of Market Parade an open trench was dug, but the passage to the 
market entrance had to be made by driving a tunnel beneath Market Parade. Archaeological 
investigation is never easy when carried out as an incidental part of excavations made for other 
purposes, but when the work has to be done underground it becomes almost impossible to record 
fully what is met with. The difficulty of making accurate measurements is complicated by the 
fact that one has to follow behind the workmen, and the examination of structures can only be 
done after they have been at least partly destroyed. The City Surveyor and his staff, however, 
did all that they could to facilitate the work, so that something at least was forthcoming. 

The excavation was commenced by dropping a shaft, 10 ft. deep, at the north-east angle of 
King’s Square, between the existing manhole and Messrs. Wheelers’ premises. Unfortunately, 
as it transpired, this shaft descended into the city-wall itself, having for its base the upper surface 
of a course of Roman opus quadratum in site. We were therefore unable to obtain a view of 
either the inner or outer face, as both tunnel and trench were carried outwards from this shaft. 


' Archaeologia, lii (1890), 352. 4 Arch. Fourn. xiv (1857), 84 ff. 
2 Ibid. lxiii (1911), i ff. 5 Fox, The Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 
3 Antiz. Fourn. xxiv (1949), 37 ff. 77: 
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From the shaft the tunnel, 6 ft. below the surface and about 4 ft. 6 in. high (making a total 
depth of 10 ft. 6 in.), was carried due east through the outer face of the city-wall. Immediately 
beyond this the workmen encountered another wall, about 2 ft. 6 in. thick, of dressed blue lias 
stones. ‘This was pierced and within 3 ft. a second wall of similar make appeared. After cutting 
through this the tunnel was carried some 2 ft. farther, when a third wall of good brickwork was 
struck. This lay at an angle across the tunnel and, when pierced, proved to form the side of an 
old culvert almost full of heavy black silt. In crossing this culvert a drain enclosed by oolite 
slabs was exposed. This had evidently been constructed before the culvert and had subsequently 
been incorporated in the latter. It was in this drain that a large deposit of brass pins of seventeenth- 
to eighteenth-century date was found. The north wall of the culvert was then cut through and 
the tunnel was completed without further feature of interest. 

The two walls of squared blue stones were of interest. The stones forming the inner faces 
of the walls were carefully smoothed, but those on the outside were roughly cut. This obvious 
suggestion of a passage seemed to be worth following up, so excavation was started between the 
walls by removing the filling from the level of the tunnel roof down to a pavement rising at an 
angle towards Messrs. Wheelers’ from a point a few inches above the level of the tunnel floor. 
The section which crossed the tunnel had obviously been removed by the workmen in cutting 
through. 

At 6 ft. from the tunnel the wall on the right abutted on a single large block of oolite set 
slightly at an angle and forming part of the city-wall. The wall on the left (or east side) extended 
only 5 ft. from the tunnel, a broken end showing that a breach had at one time been made. As it 
seemed possible that the passage communicated with some sally-port in the city-wall, I went 
farther in hopes of finding the latter, but after rounding a vertical projection, not unlike a door- 

‘ jamb, found all progress barred by large fallen blocks of oolite. On consulting the plan, it will 
be seen that these lay immediately outside Messrs. Wheelers’ cellar wall and doubtless had been 
dislodged when the cellar was made (fig. 1). 

I then started to remove the filling from the section of passage on the other side of the tunnel. 
It was impossible to uncover the pavement, but enough clearance was made to show that the 
walls had been cut to make place for the culvert and that the brickwork had been laid against them. 

The spaces between the city-wall and the first passage-wall were also cleared. On the right 
(or south side) of the tunnel the abutment of the passage-wall upon the large oolite block was 
soon exposed. The other side, however, was less easy to work. The rubble was uncoursed and 
lay in heavy clay. Fallen stones were frequent and made it difficult to recognize any definite 
face; finally, it proved impossible to carry back the clearance to the culvert. 

The presence of water in the shaft and tunnel made any close examination of the underlying 
opus quadratum almost impossible. In spite of the use of a powerful pump, the base of the shaft 
could not be kept clear for more than a few seconds, so that the floor of the tunnel was represented 
by muddy water to the depth of some inches. The thickness of the top course of opus quadratum 
was 11 in. This lay on another course or courses, but their thicknesses could not be ascertained. 

In the meantime a trench, 10 ft. deep, was cut from the shaft in a south-west direction 
towards New Inn Lane. Immediately adjoining the shaft the cutting went through what was 
evidently the inner face, similar to that on the outside, of a wall of rubble. The opus quadratum 
extended farther and a large block, 4 ft. 2 in. by 23 in. by 13 in., lying at an angle across the 
trench and marking the inner face of the wall, was removed. The trench then passed clear of 
the wall and no other architectural remains were exposed, except that at about 100 ft. from the 
shaft a fragment of a wall of the hard blue lias was met with at a depth of some 7 or 8 ft. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this was destroyed before I was advised of it, and it was impossible to make 
any examination. 

The unexcavated earth opposite the manhole and running under the pavement to the north- 
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east of Wheelers’ seemed to be entirely free from stones even at its lowest level, and consisted 
of black earth resting directly upon the Roman stone. As this lay opposite the end of the outside 
passage, it seemed possible that it might represent the sally-port for which I had looked. I there- 


Fic. 1 


fore arranged to drive a tunnel through it. A change in the surveyor’s plans, however, made this 
impossible, and as the shaft has now been lined with concrete and converted into a supplementary 
sump, it is improbable that further opportunity of examining this section will offer. 

The foreman informed me that when the manhole was constructed a few years ago some of 
the opus guadratum had been cut away to make place for the brickwork. It was not possible 
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to define the extent of the removed stonework, but it probably occupied the more northerly 
half of the present manhole shaft. 

In summarizing the results of the excavation, a few significant points may be mentioned. 
When the positions of the several fragments of the east wall, formerly examined by the Roman 
Research Committee,! are plotted on a large-scale plan of Gloucester, it becomes apparent that 
the position of the wall on the larger Ordnance Survey plans is not quite accurately shown. 
The Ordnance Survey 1: 500 and 25-in. plans have the outer face of the Roman wall emerging 
from under the frontage of the buildings on the south-east side of King’s Square, some 20 ft. 
to the south of Wheelers’ north-west corner. The revision suggested above (though this is not 
mentioned in the Committee’s Report) shows the wall emerging at the corner of the block of 
buildings. This is fully confirmed by the present excavation, which shows that the north-west 
corner of Wheelers’ shop lies directly over the wall. 

It is surprising to find that the total width of the uncovered portion is no less than 16 feet. 
The greatest width of foundation previously recorded is about 8 ft. 6 in. The nearest section 
previously examined (i.e. in Messrs. Bruton Knowles’ garden) agrees exactly as to depth, but 
though the internal face of the foundations at this point could not be examined, there seems no 
reason to suppose that there was any variation from the usual width.2 

This increase in the thickness of the wall at about the level of the top of the foundations 
suggests that an angle-tower may have been accompanied by an external projection, similar to 
that revealed at Verulamium.3 The latter, indeed, had a semicircular projection of the same 
width as the internal tower. The Gloucester projection, if one existed, could not have been of 
this precise form, as the revealed section, twice the normal width of the foundations of the side 
wall, lay a little to the east of the site of the hypothetical north-east angle-tower, presuming this 
to have been similar to that at the south-east angle, revealed in 1932.4 

Unfortunately, when the latter was excavated the whole thickness of the town wall could 
not be examined owing to the fact that the outer part lay under the yards of the adjoining houses. 
It may be, therefore, that a similar thickening of the wall also occurred here. Further excavation 
would be needed to prove this. 

The freestone blocks above the floor of the shaft were undoubtedly Roman-worked stones, 
but had possibly been re-used. The superimposed rubble probably represents a medieval addition, 
but its nondescript structure is not helpful. It cannot compare with portions of the medieval wall 
found not far away.5 

The external passage, at its upper end, lies above the Roman level, is built of lias stone similar 
to that in the medieval additions to the wall, and is doubtless of medieval date. The culvert 
beyond contains the imprisoned Fullbrook, so that the passage would slope down to the original 
bed of the stream. The Norman mill of the Morin family, later acquired by St. Peter’s Abbey, 
stood for some 200 years in the vicinity, and beyond the stream, after the thirteenth century, 
lay the house of the Carmelite Friars. Later ‘bird’s-eye’ views of Gloucester show that here- 
abouts was the Almesham postern, and it is probable that there was some relation between postern 
and passage. 

No Roman ‘finds’ were made whilst cutting the tunnel, but some seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century pottery and glass fragments from the silt of the culvert and the early brass pins from the 
small drain are of interest. A man was employed to collect the unstratified pottery, mainly 
second-century Samian and Glevum wares, thrown up from the trench. This was profuse at 


1 Gloucester Roman Research Committee ‘Re- (Reports of the Research Committee of the Soc. 
port, 1931-2’, Transactions B. &F G.A.8. liii, 267 ff. Ant. No. xi, 1936), $9 ff. 

2 Ibid. 274. 4 Gloucester Roman Research Committee, op. 

3 Wheeler, R. E. M., and T. V., Verulamium  cit., 279 ff. 5 Ibid. 272 ff. 
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the northern end and grew progressively scarce towards New Inn Lane. The large number of 
sherds of Samian ware bearing potters’ stamps have already been illustrated and described.1 


An Excavation in Westgate Street, Gloucester, 1935: In March 1935, Messrs. Bovis Ltd. 
carried out excavations for the foundations of the new building to be erected for Messrs. Timothy 
White and Taylors Ltd.2 The site was on the west side of St. John’s Lane and had a narrow 
frontage to Westgate Street. The building previously occupying the site had been recently 
demolished and the whole area was cut up by cellars, small wall foundations, and miscellaneous 
debris. 

The excavations were solely for the vertical steel pillars of the framework of the building 
and consisted of sixteen holes, mostly 6 ft. square, with their centres approximately 15 ft. apart 
(fig. 2). Owing to the very unequal surface it was almost impossible to measure levels accurately; 
my Own measurements were based on the pavement level in St. John’s Lane opposite hole no. 2. 

The small size of the holes made it impossible to record the structures actually removed. All 
that could be done was to note the debris brought up and then to record the sections revealed by 
the sides of the holes. These were so far apart that to offer a reconstruction of the building is 
neither satisfactory nor judicious, but it is fairly clear that it stood on a platform of oolitic blocks 
resting on brick-concrete foundations, the bottom of which was not reached. 

A part of this platform was covered by red, blue, and white tesserae, of about 1 in. cube, set 
in brick-concrete. It was not possible to observe any regular pattern in these. Some of the holes 
gave up tile fragments and pieces of wall plaster, but no potsherds or other small objects were 
found. 


The sections (fig. 2) 


Hole no. 2. No Roman remains were to be seen until, at 16 ft. below datum (v. supra), there 
was a platform of large blocks of carefully dressed oolite, averaging 2 ft. square by 6 to 8 in. in 


thickness, laid in two courses. This platform rested on a foundation of brick-concrete of which 
6 in. was exposed, and which formed the base of the excavation. It was impossible to determine 
. the total thickness of this layer. Across the north-east side of the hole was a wall, the thickness 
of which was uncovered for about 1 ft. It consisted of two courses, each 6 in. high, of dressed 
lias stone. The opposite side showed the sections of two walls, one in the centre having its whole 
thickness revealed and the other at the west corner just revealing its whole thickness of 11 in. 
Both were of dressed oolite blocks. The north-west side showed another wall-section 13 in. 
thick near its centre. This also was of dressed oolite. These walls all rested directly on the 
oolite platform. 

Hole no. 3. At approximately 15 ft. 6 in. below datum, a tessellated pavement, set in brick- 
concrete about 4 in. thick, was found. This pavement rested directly on a platform of dressed 
oolite blocks, set in brick-concrete, exactly similar to that in no. 2. “The pavement and under- 
lying platform were to be seen on all sides of the hole. Across the north-west side of the hole 
ran a wall, 2 ft. 3 in. thick, the whole of the thickness being just uncovered. This was built of 
large mortared oolite blocks, rested om the tesserae, and must have been a later addition to the 
building. The pavement was covered with a layer of black carbonized matter about half an inch 
thick, suggesting that the building had been destroyed by fire. This layer did not pass under the 
wall and so must have post-dated its erection. 

Hole no. 4. At about 15 ft. 6 in. below datum, a tessellated pavement, set in brick-concrete, 


1 Green, Charles: ‘Second Catalogue of Potters’ for the facilities they gave me in making this record. 
Stamps .. .’, Gloucester Museum Occasional Papers, A short note on this excavation, mentioning only 
No. 2, 1935. the tessellated pavement, was published by L. W. 

2 T am grateful to the representatives of the firm Fullbrook-Leggatt in Traas. B & G.A.8. 57, 281. 
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exactly similar to that in no. 3, was seen. This rested on the same platform of oolite and brick- 
concrete. On the south-east side, the section of a wall, 2 ft. thick of mortared oolite blocks, was 
revealed. This wall was not seen in any other side of the hole. Its base rested on the concrete 
supporting the tesserae, about 2 in. below the level of the latter, suggesting that it was built 
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before the tesserae were laid. The same thin layer of black carbonized matter was to be seen on 
all sides. From the hole came a large baked-clay tile, 2 in. x15 in. x11 in., which had lain 
in the carbonized layer on the pavement. 

Hole no. rr. 1 was not able to inspect this hole after it was excavated. Fragments of wall- 
plaster, however, were thrown out during its excavation from just above the bottom. 

Hole no. 12. At approximately 16 ft. below datum the surface of an oolite pavement was 
reached. The contractors did not attempt to penetrate this, so it was not possible to be sure that 
its structure was similar to that of the platform seen in the other holes. Superficially, however, 
it appeared to be the same. No walls were seen in this hole. Fragments of roofing-tiles (tegulae) 
were found resting on the floor. 

Holes nos. 1,9, and 10. 1 had no opportunity either of watching the excavation of these holes 
or of examining them afterwards. 

Holes nos. 5-8, 13-16. ‘These were watched, but without positive result. The oolite pave- 
ment was not present at the same depth as before. 
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Summary 


The results of this excavation are tantalizingly scanty. The walls formed part of a building 
of some consequence standing on a massively constructed platform, which may have been about 
50 ft. square, with its front on a main street close to the centre of the colonia (fig. 3). This 
platform immediately suggests the podium of a temple and the site perhaps confirms this. Below 
buildings behind the same frontage in Westgate Street the remains of pillars and a tessellated 
pavement have been found in the past,! giving rise to the suggestion that a temple stood here.2 
The total area of the site covered by all these remains is less than that of the large temple and its 
temenos at Verulamium.3 

It is unlikely that further opportunity for investigation will offer for a long time. 


Two fourteenth-century pendants with the arms of Trublevile—Mr. H. Stanford London F.S.A., 
sends the following note: In May 1900 our Fellow, the late A. J. Copeland, exhibited to the 
Society an armorial pendant (fig. 1) which had recently been found at Canterbury. The pendant, 


Fic. 1. Armorial pendant Fic. 2. Armorial pendant in 
found at Canterbury. (4) the Salisbury Museum. (}) 


which is now in the British Museum, is of copper, 13 in. wide by 1} in. high, with a loop on the 
upper edge. It displays a heater-shaped shield bearing a crowned leopard (lion passant gardant) in 
dexter chief with a sexfoil in sinister chief and another in base. The field has been hollowed out, 
while the charges are smooth and flush with the surface of the pendant, showing that they were 
gold on a coloured field, though all trace of the colour has gone. 

Copeland thought that the arms might be those of the Norman family of Aurichier or Auricier, 
Or, a lion passant and two cinquefoils sab/e, arranged as on the pendant,5 but our Fellow Major 
N. V. L. Rybot saw in them the arms of Trublevile,® and that identification is corroborated by 
a somewhat similar pendant in the Salisbury Museum, a drawing of which (fig. 2) has been 
specially made by my friend Mr. G. E. Chambers, F.S.A. The pendant, which is numbered 
ii. E. 10 in the museum’s manuscript catalogue, is included in the ‘Drainage’ collection, that is, 
objects recovered from the silt of the Salisbury street canals before they were filled in in 1852. 


1 Trans. B. &F G.AS., lv, 81 ff. lamium in 1934’, Antig. Fourn. xvii, 28 ff., pl. xxv. 

2 O.S. 1/2500, xxv, 1§ (1936 Revision). 4 Proc. Soc. Antig., 2nd ser., xviii, 190. 

3 Wheeler, R. E. M. and T. V., Verulamium 5 It is to be understood throughout this note that 
(Reports of the Research Committee of the Soc. the charges are so arranged. 
Antiq. London, xi, 1936), 131 ff, pl. xxxvit; 6 Cartulaire des Iles Normandes (Soc. Jersiaise, 
Lowther, A.W.G., ‘Report on Excavations at Veru- 1924), p. xv. 
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a. Medieval armorial plaque in Newbury 
Museum. (3) 


4. Beaker in the British Museum from 
Norham Castle, Northumberland 
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The curator, however, Mr. H. de S. Shortt, F.S.A., whose help I gratefully acknowledge, 
doubts that and says that its history and provenance are unknown. This pendant is in better 
shape than that found at Canterbury. The field retains more of its enamel, blue powdered with 
white roundels, and the charges, a crowned and rampant leopard and two cinquefoils, still show 
traces of gilding. Traces of gilding are also to be seen on the background. This pendant was 
illustrated in 1911 in the Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club, but there was no description.! 

Both pendants appear to be English work of the early fourteenth century, but the odd, not to 
say bizarre, arrangement of the charges occurs only in a small armorial group which is mainly, 
if not exclusively, connected with Normandy. Its earliest known appearance is in the family of 
Trublevile, who took their name from a seigneurie in that province. Hutchins says that Henry 
de Trublevile held the manor of Sherborne in 33 Henry II, 1186-7, but I have not seen what 
arms he wore. These, however, appear on the seals of a namesake who was Warden of the 
Channel Islands 1230—2 and ‘Seigneur’ of the Islands 1234-9. His seal is equestrian, but the 
counterseal bears only a shield. Both seal and counterseal were attached to a document dated 
1238, which was originally among the muniments of Mont St. Michel Abbey.? It perished in 
the last war with the rest of the departmental archives at St. L6 (La Manche). The counterseal 
was illustrated by Major Rybot in the Cartulaire des Iles Normandes, pl. x1, in the Bulletins de la 
Société Fersiaise, vol. ix (1922), p. 284, and in Heraldry in the Channel Islands, 1938, pl. tv. 
The arms on both seal and counterseal are a lion passant (gardant?) and two sexfoils, the field 
being powdered with small star-like charges. Demay calls them étoi/es, molets, but that they 
are not. Dr. Paul Adam, to whom I am indebted for many of the French references here- 
under, calls them étincelles, sparks, ‘petit meuble fréquent dans le pays normand’. They have 
six or eight narrow points radiating, apparently, from a small central stud, and are rather like 
unpierced spur-rowels. I take both these stars and the roundels on the Salisbury pendant to be 
cadency brisures. 

Some half-century later the arms appear in two English armorials, Charles’s and St. George’s 
rolls. Both rolls were compiled about 1285, but they are only known from copies made much 
later.3 In both the shield is azure with a gold leopard and two pierced gold cinquefoils. In the 
oldest known copy of Charles’s Roll, Society of Antiquaries MS. 17, no. 348 (row 39), this 
shield is assigned to Henr’ Habi’vile,+ but in another copy a later hand has added the gloss 
“Turbervile’.s In St. George’s Roll the name is Henri Trubevile® or Turbervile.7 The College 
of Arms possesses an interesting version of the latter roll in fifteenth-century blazon. The 
entry there reads: ‘Henry de Turbervyle dasur a ij cingfoils perces et j leon dor tout en maniere 
de treflour le lyon en le chef quartier’.8 

The only other family which I have found in English heraldry with this arrangement of 
charges is Aurichier, and so far as I know they had no footing in this country. Their arms are 


? Vol. xxxii, opp. p. 234. 

2 Demay, Sceaux de la Normandie, no. 568. 

3 Edited by C. S. Perceval, F.S.A., in Archaeo- 
/ogia, xxxix, and reprinted in Three Rolls of Arms 
of the Latter Part of the Thirteenth Century, 1864; 
see pp. 40, 57. oe 

* This is a 1sth-century copy; the painting 
imitates its older original, but the copyist had 
difficulty with the legends and many of the names 
are sadly garbled. See reproduction in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 11th edit., art. ‘Heraldry’, opp. p. 312. 
Starkey’s copy of the roll, made in 1586 (B. M. 
MS. Add. 4965, f. 20 2) spells the name Habervile. 


5 B.M. MS. Harl. 6137, f. 53 2. 

© Ibid. 6589, f. 17 2. 

7 B.M. MSS. Harl. 6137, f. 80 7, and 246, 
f. 338. 

8 MS. M 14, f. xlvij/183, no. 321. This is one 
of Sir Thomas Wriothesley’s manuscripts, the 
section in question being a 16th-century copy of an 
earlier document. The similarity of the names has 
led to some confusion between the families of 
Trublevile and Turbervile. The latter bore quite 
different arms; the Dorset family wore a red lion 
in a silver or ermine field, and there are several 
other coats attributed to the name. 
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not in the old Papworth nor are they in any of the medieval rolls or other sources which have 
as yet been indexed for the projected new edition. Nevertheless, they found their way into 
Glover’s Ordinary (1584) and were copied thence into all the dictionaries from Edmondson to 
Burke. In France, on the other hand, Dr. Adam has found divers examples in medieval sources: 


c. 1280, in the Wynbergen armorial, the oldest painted French roll which exists in original: 
Robert de Valrichier, Or, a lion passant and 2 cinquefoils sable; Jehan de Cabot, the same 
with a label gules; Yon de Lyontigni (?), Or, a lion passant and 2 cinquefoils gules; Robert 
de Vileger (?) Azure, a lion passant and 2 cinquefoils or. 

1310, Tournoi de Mons, Robert d’Aurichier, Or, lion passant and 2 cinquefoils sable. 

1369. Robert de Sainte Beuve sire de Trublevile, Quarterly, 1 and 4, three annulets, for 
Ste Beuve; 2 and 3, a lion and 2 molets, for Trublevile. On his seal. The molets are 
perhaps a misrendering of cinquefoils. 

c. 1370. Navarre Roll, no. 515. ‘M. Jehan d’Avrechier d’or a II quintez fieulez noire a 
I lionceau noir passant au premier quartier engresle’.! 

1389. Jean sire d’Auricher. A lion passant and 2 cinquefoils.2 

1415. Robert d’Angierville, the same charges with a baston over all. He was presumably 
a cadet or bastard of Aurichier. Rietstap gives, Angerville d’Auvrecher, marquis (Nor- 
mandie), and Angerville de Grainville: Or, leopard gules and 2 cinquefoils sable. 

c. 1445. In the Armorial de Berry the charges are the same but the arrangement is altered: 
Ceulx de Havrichier, Or, two sable cinquefoils in fess with a lion passant sable in dexter 
chief.4 


The only non-Norman example of this arrangement known to Dr. Adam is in a cadet branch 
of the family of Chambly. The main line wore Gules, 3 scallops or, but these cadets replaced the 
first scallop by a lion passant. This differenced version appears on the seal of Gilles (dit) de 
Laon in 13085 and on that of Lion de Chambly in 1343.6 

This case illustrates forcibly the need for a new edition of Papworth’s Ordinary. Both 
Charles’s and St. George’s Rolls (reference letters E, F) are among those whose contents are 
supposed to have been incorporated in the old Papworth, but the Trublevile coat is not to be 
found there. 


A bronze plaque from Berkshire—Mr. H. H. Coghlan, F.S.A., sends the following note: 
I am indebted to Mr. G. B. Bull of Gable Cottage, Kingsclere, Hants, for the following parti- 
culars of an interesting medieval plaque which he has most generously presented to the Newbury 
Museum (pl. xxi, a). It was recently found by a boy named Mervyn Anstie while digging in 
a garden at 2 Deadmore Cottages, in the parish of Highclere, about three-eighths of a mile to 
the south of Horris Hill School (map reference 6 in. O.S. Berkshire XLIII SW., lat. 51° 21’ 
34, long. 1° 20’ 8+5’’). 

This specimen has been described by the British Museum as a good example of part of a 
medieval horse trapping, perhaps of the fourteenth century; it is approximately 3 in. square, 
and, while the metal has not been analysed, it is almost certainly made from a thin bronze plate 
which has been fastened to an iron back by means of four bronze rivets. Presumably the iron 
backing, which still remains in place although now reduced to oxide, was fitted for strengthening 
purposes. The centre of the plaque is raised and is 1-3 in. square; the raised centre bears a coat 


1 Douét-d’Arcq, Armorial de France de la fin 4 Armorial de France... par Gilles le Bouvier, 


du 14° siecle, 1859. dit Berry, ed. Vallet de Viriville, 1866, no. 609. 
2 Demay, Sceaux de la Collection Clairambault, 5 Douét-d’Arcq, Sceaux de l’Empire, no. 2542. 
no. 445. © Demay, Sceaux de la Collection Clairambault, 
3 Ibid., no. 167. no. 2107. 
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4. An eleventh-century bone stylus from York. (4) 
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of arms with a shield in each of two quarters and a chequered pattern in the other two. The 
chequer pattern consists of a number of small raised squares with recessed squares between them; 
these may be clearly seen in the photograph. The surface of the plaque was originally gilded 
and some of the gilt remains. 

The quarters containing the shields were filled with red enamel, some of which still remains 
in place. The boy who found the plaque stated that the quarters with the chequer pattern 
contained some white substance which brushed away when he cleaned the object; it is therefore 
possible that the hollows of the chequer pattern were originally filled in with white paint or 
enamel. ‘The coat of arms is that of Isabel, second daughter of Earl Warenne and Surrey. She 
was born in 1253, and married John Balliol, later king of Scotland, in 1279. Since no doubt 
the arms would have been quartered within some years, the date of the plaque must fall within 
the thirteenth century. A. R. Wagner, Esq., Richmond Herald, has kindly made the following 
observations: “This form of Quartering, of a lozenge per saltire, though the most natural and 
convenient way of quartering a figure of this shape, is otherwise unknown 
to me. The normal method is, of course, quartering per cross—that is, by 
a vertical and horizontal line joining the points of the lozenge, instead of, 
as here, by diagonal lines dividing the sides. The second point is, that the 
Arms may well be those, not of the wife, but of her husband, displaying 
his wife’s Arms in combination with his own, since at this date, contrary 
to later practice, the lozenge was in no way restricted to women, while 
Quartering, as opposed to Impalement, tended to be used by a man joining 
his wife’s Arms with his own, whereas she tended ta. show the same two 
Coats impaled. The third point is that the date of the Plaque is likely to 
be before 1292, when John Balliol became King of Scotland, since from 
that date he would presumably have used the Arms of Scotland as 
his own.’ 


An eleventh-century bone stylus from York.—Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, 
F.S.A., contributes the following note: In Antig. Fourn. xix, 313-16, 
I described and discussed a metal object in the Guildhall Museum, which 
I then believed to be the stem of an early medieval spoon. It is now evi- 
dent that this identification was mistaken, and that the object in question 
is a part, not of a spoon, but of a stylus or styliform pin. For the opportunity 
to correct this error I am indebted to Mr. Dudley Waterman, who has not 
only allowed me to anticipate his own fuller publication of the bone stylus 
in the Yorkshire Museum, which is the subject of this note, and supplied 
me with the details of its discovery, but also called my attention to the Fi¢.1. Aneleventh- 
similar specimen in the National Museum at Copenhagen (pl. xxiv a), century bone stylus 
which I here reproduce by courtesy of the museum authorities and through from York (4) 
the kindness of Dr. Ejnar Dyggve. 

The York stylus or pin (pl. xxrv d & fig. 1) was found in 1884 during levelling operations in 
Clifford Street. The circumstances of the discovery are recorded in the museum catalogue 
(Handbook to the Antiquities, 8th ed., 1891, 216); and there is a good summary of the material 
in Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland, ed. H. Shetelig, Oslo, 1940, iv, 94—6 (the 
attribution of one of the coins to Eadred is mistaken). The deposit in which it was found con- 
tained, besides a large number of bone objects and fragments of worked bone (among them 
trial-pieces) a diversity of objects, including a ring-headed pin, iron scramasax-knives, pottery, 
cresset-lamps, two wooden spoons, two stycas of Ethelred II of Northumbria (841-50), and a 
small lead cross impressed with a coin of Osberht of Northumbria (849-67). A silver penny of 
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William I, since lost, is said to have been found in the same deposit; and there are a few other 
items which belong certainly to the later middle ages. The bulk of the material is, however, 
homogeneous; and while it may not be, in the strict sense, a closed deposit, it seems quite clear 
that the greater part represents the debris of a bone-carver’s workshop, and that the pin can be 
dated with considerable probability to the eleventh century. 

It consists of a stylized dragon, simply but strongly carved in bone, 8-2 cm. in length. The tail 
of the dragon forms the point, while the eraser is clasped in the beast’s jaws. The eraser itself is 
short and compact, and differs markedly from the common, splayed triangular form. The wings 
are depicted folded, insect-like, tightly along the body; and the two fore-legs are tucked under 
the chin. It is altogether a cruder object than its cousin in the Guildhall; but the relationship 
is evident, and the comparison leaves little doubt but that the object once clasped in the jaws 
of the latter was the eraser of a stylus rather than the bowl of a spoon. 

Recent publications have illustrated related objects from two early medieval ecclesiastical sites 
in England. At St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, a bronze stylus, or styliform pin, of much 
the same general form was found in the pre-conquest levels below the cloister (C. A. R. Radford, 
‘Small bronzes from St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury’, 4ntig. ‘fourn. xx, 506-8, no. 3). 
It differs from the York stylus in the greater degree of schematization, the absence of the legs, 
and the addition of a moulded collar at the junction of the point with the ornamental body. A 
second stylus from the same levels (op. cit., no. 2) is a much simplified version of the same model, 
recognizable only by the very rudimentary head clasping the eraser and by the medial collar. 
The Saxon monastery of Whitby, occupied between 657 and 867, has also yielded a number of 
bronze styli (Archaeologia, lxxxix, 64-5). None of these is, however, at all closely related to the 
York stylus, and none shows any trace of zoomorphic ornament. The stem, on the other hand, 
is regularly divided into two or more compartments by girth-mouldings, as on the Canterbury 
styli. 

TT he function of these objects is variously described. Radford calls those from Canterbury 
styliform pins, and compares them with the ladies’ hairpins of Merovingian Gaul. He suggests 
that these specimens may have reached the abbey at an early date with the burials of ladies of 
the Kentish royal house. The analogy of the York stylus seems, however, to indicate a con- 
siderably later date; and it is perhaps simpler to regard the majority of these objects, not as styli- 
form pins at all, but as functional styli. The projecting girth-mouldings accord better with this 
identification, and styli would seem to be rather more appropriate to the ecclesiastical sites, from 
which the majority of the recorded British examples have been recovered, than do ladies’ hairpins. 

Outside England the only close parallel known to me is a bronze pin, found casually in Jutland, 
near Kongsgarde, Granbak, Lysgaard, and now in the National Museum at Copenhagen (inv. 
no. D. 3607). The place of the eraser is taken by a small, projecting ring; and there is a small, 
and seemingly functional eyelet near the point. In very general terms we may compare this 
Danish pin, and through it the York stylus, with the pierced, animal-headed, bone pins found 
at Sigtuna;! and these in turn bear a certain resemblance to some of the bone pins found in 
association with the York stylus. Broadly speaking, however, it seems that it is in England 
rather than in Scandinavia that we should seek for further analogies. Perhaps this is not altogether 
surprising: the stylus can hardly have been a common object in the contemporary Viking 
world. 

It will be recalled that, while many of the related spoons have been found in Scandinavia, 


1 For a summary account of this site, founded to Dr. Bengt Thordeman, who at the same time 
probably in the early eleventh century, see 4cta confirms that he knows of no closer parallels in 
Archaeologica, i, 1930, 97-110. I owe this re- Scandinavia. The resemblance of the Sigtuna pins 
ference, and photographs of the unpublished pins, _ to the York stylus is not at all close. 
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the English origin of the series is generally accepted;! and it must be emphasized that the identi- 
fication of the object in the Guildhall as part of a stylus, rather than a spoon, in no way invalidates 
the conclusions of my previous article, in so far as it refers to the spoon-series. ‘Conclusions’ is 
perhaps hardly the right word: the article raised more queries than it resolved; and ten years have 
done little to provide the answers. The need is still for an adequate body of comparative material. 
The projected publication by Mr. Waterman of a catalogue of the Viking and Early Medieval 
Collection in the Yorkshire Museum is a valuable step in the right direction. 


* See notably P. Norlund, ‘En dobbeltske i solvfundet fra Ribe Ostermark’, in Aardager Sor nordisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1935. 
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Stratigraphie Comparée et Chronologie de ’ Asie Occidentale (III* et II¢ millénaires). Syrie, Pales- 
tine, Asie Mineure, Chypre, Perse, et Caucase. Par Craupr F. A. SCHAEFFER. 93X6. Pp. 
xlii+-653. London: Published on behalf of the Griffith Institute, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1948. 84s. 


These 630 pages of text, exhaustively indexed, 324 line figures, and 70 half-tone plates present 
a comprehensive summary of the results of excavation in Hither Asia from the Dardanelles to the 
Caspian during the last seventy years. They comprise accounts of much very inaccessible material 
—for instance from Transcaucasia—and a good deal that is quite new, and an appendix em- 
phasizing the striking and surely significant similarities between late Yang Shao fa tripods from 
prehistoric China and those from Giyan in Iran, and another giving the analyses of metal objects 
from Ugarit, Byblos, and Transcaucasia. It would be hard to over-estimate the service rendered 
to archaeology and history by our Honorary Fellow in analysing and recapitulating hundreds of 
scattered excavation reports and bringing them together with plans and well-selected illustrations 
of the most relevant and typical objects and, let us add, by the Oxford University Press in 
publishing the material so sumptuously. The result is an indispensable source-book for all 
students of antiquity—for European prehistory as much as for the ancient history of the Near 
East. The illustrations alone would guarantee that quality. For, while inevitably selected from 
the particular standpoint of the author, they give a fair and reliable idea of the current types and 
designs. (They do not, and should not, normally purport to replace reference to the original 
sources—for instance for ‘closed finds’—so that it would be an irrelevant criticism to point out 
that, for instance, a pin ascribed to grave 163 at Chagar Bazar actually comes from grave 144, or 
that six vases on fig 289 do not come, as stated, from Kurgan V at Trialeti but from contempor- 
ary Kurgans XVII and XXV.) 

But Schaeffer’s aim is not a compilation but a synthesis correlating many local events in a wider 
pattern. Beginning from his own observations at Ras Shamra, he has remarked in many other 
tells unconformities in the cultural sequence signalized in excavation reports by layers of debris 
and ashes. At many sites comparative archaeological data suggest that these disconformities occur 
at about the same archaeological period. Within the thousand-odd years surveyed in this volume, 
four such breaks running through many local sequences are recognized as follows: 


1. Between 2400 and 2300 B.c. at Troy (II), Alaca, Alisar, Tarsus, Ugarit, Byblos, several 
sites in Palestine, and at Tepe Hissar (II). 

2. Between 2100 and 2000, at Troy (III), Alaca, Tarsus, Brak, Chagar Bazar, Beit Mirsim, 
Jericho, Megiddo, Hesy, and Hissar (III). 

3. A hiatus about 1600, in most regions. 

4. About 1365, at Troy (VI), Boghaz-keui, Tarsus, Ugarit, Beishan, Hesy. 


The author asks whether each group of catastrophes be not the result of a single large-scale 
historical event. The third break he would connect with an ethnic disturbance that brought 
the Hyksos even to Egypt, and he inclines to invoke a similar disturbance to account for the first. 
The fourth break at Ugarit and Troy has been attributed by their respective excavators to an 
earthquake, and Schaeffer adduces evidence for seismic disturbances at the other sites mentioned. 
The phenomena representing the second catastrophe at most sites are susceptible of a similar 
explanation. The author goes on to argue, albeit with a certain reserve, that the widespread 
catastrophes 2 and 4 were produced by two seismic disturbances of quite exceptional violence. 
If this hypothesis be tenable, it would of course provide two exact chronological horizons 
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from the Aegean coasts to Transcaspia. But the author offers no historical evidence for any 
recorded earthquake the effects of which reached not only from Troy to Hissar but from central 
Anatolia to Palestine. In fact contemporary seismological theory would be incompetent to account 
for a shock whose effect had that sort of distribution. Unless the theory can be appropriately 
adjusted, therefore, the earthquake catastrophes cannot by themselves be used to establish 
synchronisms over so wide an area. 

Secondly, to synchronize the four disconformities at the several sites, Schaeffer has not only to 
reject the absolute dates given by the excavators in some instances, but also to reinterpret-— 
sometimes very drastically—their accounts of the stratigraphy of those sites. Now it is a legiti- 
mate and even obligatory part of archaeological research to extract with the aid of new knowledge, 
technical and comparative, what the original field-workers should have observed. Consequently 
it is the duty of an excavator to record meticulously in his published reports and plans many details 
the significance of which he cannot personally or at the time appreciate. Unhappily for several 
crucial sites the ‘final reports’ fall sadly short of the requisite completeness and precision. Take 
Hissarlik. Our author wishes to return to Schliemann’s view that the ‘Burnt City’, con- 
taining the most celebrated treasures, was Troy III. To it he would assign further not only 
the broad brick rampart described by Dorpfeld as overlying the building, F, of his Troy II, 3, 
but also the ‘Great Megaron’ A. Dorpfeld’s attribution of the broad brick rampart to Troy II, 
3) is an obvious contradiction, but his case for associating F with megaron A in II, 3, is not 
thereby invalidated. Perhaps the publication of the American excavations will decide this issue 
for or against Schaeffer. They should certainly provide a check on the latter’s further postulate 
of a virtual hiatus in the occupation of Hissarlik between Troy V, ending about 1900, and Troy 
VI, lasting from 1550 to 1365 B.c. 

Similarly at Hissar, Schaeffer suggests that what the American expedition calls Hissar III C 
is just the cemetery of Hissar III B, so that the rich III C graves would actually have been 
contemporary with the treasures from III B houses which may well have been destroyed by an 
earthquake that would, in this case, have ended the site’s occupation. Now Schmidt did, in his 
second report, admit that in III C ‘part of the site may have been used wholely as a burial place’, 
but his plans are so wretched that the extent of this ‘part’ cannot be defined. Still, comparing the 
two reports, the later plan shows more walls attributed to Hissar III B in the squares where rich 
burials of III C were marked in the earlier report as if here the III B houses had only been 
reached after higher, and therefore later, rich burials of III C had been removed. 

In other instances we have still only preliminary reports to subject to critical review. So at 
Hama the Danish excavators postulate a hiatus of two centuries between levels G and F, dating 
the latter between 1200 and 950 B.c. on the strength of iron, safety-pins, and cremation burials in 
an urnfield. Our Fellow proposes to fill the hiatus by dating Hama F from 1450 to 1100. He 
rightly insists that urnfields appear in Hither Asia before 1200 and so need not be connected, 
any more than tongue-grip swords, with a raid from the north (special thanks are due to Schaeffer 
for dispatching so effectively this long-lived projection of Germanic ideology into Oriental 
history). For there is a perfectly good urnfield of the fourteenth century at Troy, and a Hittite 
tablet may refer to the rite under the Empire (it is also true that ‘une nécropole analogue—scil. 
4 incinération—a été mise au jour par les fouilleurs allemands 4 Boghazkeuy’, but the reference 
given is wrong; it should be MDOG, 78 (1940), 3-15). Still, the relics exhibited at Copen- 
hagen do suggest a late date for F. Here, as also at Tarsus and other sites, the excavators in 
preparing their final reports will benefit materially from a well-reasoned challenge to their 
tentative conclusions. 

The foregoing instances, though frankly selected by reason of the reviewer’s limited knowledge 
of a vast field in which the work reviewed displays a comprehensive mastery, will yet serve to 
show that the framework of its pattern is far from solid. Still, to elicit a pattern at all from such 
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a formless mass of dispersed facts constitutes a real contribution to the advancement of learning. 
And the coherence of the pattern is some guarantee of the framework’s stability. 

New perspectives are opened up and every chapter sign-posts entrancing avenues to further 
research. How ingenious is the suggestion that the beginning of the Bronze Age in Central 
Europe and the conspicuous advances in Levantine metallurgy just after 2000 B.c. may be due to 
an influx of miners and metal-workers driven from Anatolia by the seismic catastrophe, our break 
No. 2! Yet after all, though there be no archaeological finds comparable with the metal-work 
of the Royal Tombs of Alaca and the treasures of Troy ‘III’, it was just at this time that an 
Assyrian merchant-colony was earning wealth from the export of metals from Cappadocia! 

V. Gorpon CHILDE 


Old Babylonian Omen Texts. By Atprecut Goetze. 114 x8}. Pp. ix+16. Yale Oriental 
Series, Babylonian Texts, Vol. 10. Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
1948. 42s. 

In this volume Professor Goetze has published in facsimile fifty-eight tablets from the Yale 
Babylonian Collection and eight from other collections in the United States. All except two 
(one from Kish and one from Khafaje) have been acquired by their present owners through 
dealers over a long period of time, and their provenance is unknown. 

The texts fall into six classes. The bulk of the volume (forty-five texts) is filled by omen-texts 
of the usual type—handbooks for the use of the bard priest, in which various configurations of 
the parts of the liver of the sacrificial victim are tabulated and furnished with their appropriate 
interpretations. Some of these documents include references to other viscera besides the liver, 
such as the lung and the spleen, and there are three texts dealing with the behaviour of the lamb 
when slaughtered. Of a rather similar nature are four tablets dealing with external markings, 
either on a ‘bird’ (presumably a sacrificial bird), or on a man (birthmarks); these, together with 
one text which is a prototype of the series summa izbu ‘if a foetus’, form the second category. 
The remaining three texts of the ‘handbook’ type are concerned with omens drawn from the 
behaviour of oil in the divination bowl, the so-called ‘oil omina’. The other three categories of 
texts are of a different kind; they consist of reports on specific acts of ‘extispicy’, models of livers 
and other viscera with inscriptions, and drawings of entrails. The models were made for in- 
struction and the inscription on them gives the interpretation appropriate to a liver (or lung) of 
that particular type. The reports are entirely descriptive, but are of interest in so far as they show 
the order in which the entrails were taken up for inspection by the priest. The drawings are 
uninscribed and are similar to others published elsewhere. 

All except two of the tablets were composed and inscribed, according to internal evidence, 
during the early part of the Old Babylonian period. The two exceptions are Middle Babylonian 

Kassite). 
, The language of these omens is technical and is still not fully understood, but in his brief 
introduction the author has contributed materially to our understanding of the words denoting 
the various parts of the body involved. The interpretations sometimes contain historical allusions 
of considerable interest, e.g. ‘it is an omen of Shulgi, who took Tappa-Darah prisoner’, ‘it is an 
omen of Bur-Sin, who died from the bite of a shoe’ (i.e. from an infected foot), and “This is the 
liver concerning king Siniddinam upon whom in the temple of Shamash in the month of Elinum 
the stairs fell’ (an inscription on a model of a liver). This material has already been extracted by 

Goetze and presented in a separate article (Fournal of Cuneiform Studies, i, 253-65). 

Goetze is an expert copyist and the autographs are a pleasure to the eye. Indeed the volume 
is a model of what such publications should be. O. R. Gurney 
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The Gate of Horn. A study of the religious conceptions of the Stone Age and their influence upon 
European thought. By Gerrrupe Racuet Levy, M.A., F.S.A. 73 x4}. Pp. xxxi+349. 
Faber and Faber, 1948. 42s. 


Miss Levy tells how, as a member of Professor Frankfort’s expedition staff in Iraq, her interest 
was awakened in the question of Bronze Age protective rites and in the origin and nature of the 
mythical labyrinth. Grasping the clue thus offered, she found that it led in two directions— 
forward through the city-states of the Aegean to the Greek mystery cults and to Plato and 
Sophocles, and backward through the Chalcolithic and Neolithic to the Palaeolithic cave-dwellers. 
The result of her search is this book, developed as she says ‘under the stimulus of continual 
surprise’, as she found a living unity of belief and practice underlying rites and ceremonies which 
had left their traces at first only in the material remains of a remote past, then in cuneiform and 
heiroglyph, and finally in the literature of classical Greece. 

Miss Levy claims that the essential features of this enduring cult are already present in the Old 
Stone Age. In the tortuous galleries which defend the way to many cave sanctuaries with their 
paintings of animals and animal-masked men, she discerns the origin of the labyrinth; the Mother 
Goddess is there, in the form of female figurines found in cave and hut dwellings from central 
Siberia to the Atlantic seaboard; ceremonial care for the dead within the cave, practised already 
by Neanderthal man, speaks of belief in their continuing life as members of the group. In Neo- 
lithic and Chalcolithic times the Mother Goddess has become the guardian of the cattle-byre, 
into which are now gathered beasts whose forerunners adorned the cave walls, and in due course 
men lift their eyes from the earth to the sky, seeking seasonal change in sun, moon, and stars. 
But ‘cave-memories’ persist in the megalithic structures—dolmen, ziggurat, and pyramid—in 
which temple and tomb, kept separate in the original cave, are now united. From here the clue 
leads to Minoan Crete, where the goddess is still closely associated in seals and paintings with 
animals and animal-masked men, and thence by way of Tiryns, Mycenae, and Aegina to Eleusis, 
where labyrinth, Mother Goddess, and the ritual of rebirth are absorbed in the higher mysteries 
of Orpheus, a religious revival ‘which remained alive as long as Greece lived, and made Chris- 
tianity understood and gave it its European form’. 

The religion of Israel is seen as a revolt against the cults of the Stone Age, but a revolt punctu- 
ated by constant lapses into the old ritual, until a balance is reached in Christianity which 
reconciles the hellenized conception of rebirth with the Jewish ideal of righteousness. 

‘Two sections of the book draw on material from regions outside Europe, but for comparative 
purposes only, though it is clear that the author believes in connexions far back in the Stone Age. 
The megalith-builders of Malekula, as studied by Deacon and Layard, throw light on matters 
which archaeology leaves unexplained, and the great cultures of the New World show a perver- 
sion of the religion which raised the ziggurat and pyramid in the Old. 

It is impossible in a short space to summarize adequately Miss Levy’s thesis, still less to do 
justice toit. It is founded ona close study of archaeological material, in particular of engraved seals, 
and on a wide reading in subjects outside the author’s own special field; yet neither this erudition, 
nor a remarkably economical style in which every sentence is packed to capacity without be- 
coming unwieldy, results in any choking of the imaginative insight which lights up and unifies the 
whole. It will be easy for archaeologists to find errors of detail or matter for disagreement in the 
sections dealing with their particular fields; it is possible, too, to object that Miss Levy sometimes 
treats as certain results for which the evidence appears too slight. All this cannot detract from the 
value of a work in which learning and imagination have combined to produce so stimulating and 
inspiring an hypothesis. Archaeologists, of all people, need from time to time to lift their eyes 
from the earth to the stars. D. A. E. Garrop 
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Les Religions Préhelléniques (Créte et Mycénes). Par Cuarves Picarp. 74X54. Pp. xi+332. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. 400 fr. 


This just and reasonable work is perfectly fitted to introduce the Mana series of treatises on 
the religions of ancient Europe. The Director of the Institute of Art and Archaeology at the 
University of Paris has gathered into it, for reference or comment, almost everything of im- 
portance so far written on the problems of Minoan and Mycenaean religion. In such a book, 
intended primarily for students, Professor Picard does not attempt to explore new territory. An 
original contribution to the subject could not have served his purpose, which is to pass in review 
the present state of our knowledge. But the discrimination with which the mass of material at 
his disposal has been marshalled into order does, of course, continually suggest new directions for 
future study. The author guides his readers most fairly between the more extreme views of the 
pioneers of prehellenic archaeology and the destructive criticism of some of their successors. 
Fully realizing that the generalizations of the discoverers of any unknown civilization must 
always be revised by later comers who confine their investigations to particular aspects of the 
discoveries, he gives due credit to the creative genius of Sir Arthur Evans. Avoiding a Nordic 
bias, he draws largely upon the more recent contributions of the great Swedish archaeologists to 
the study of prehellenic religion. In steering a course between the Minoizing and Helladic 
protagonists, he avoids confusion by relegating to the end of each chapter a section entitled 
‘Etat des Questions’, which provides a full bibliography of controversial matter. 

Of great importance is his insistence, throughout the treatise, on the continuous development 
of Greek religion from its prehistoric sources to maturity. This links the present volume with 
its yet unpublished successor, and may be considered his main theme. But a certain vagueness is 
inevitable in the present state of knowledge concerning the waves of migration to the Greek 
mainland, which must be presumed to have occurred during the epoch of Mycenaean civilization 
and to have eventually brought it to a close. Professor Picard regards the change from Minoan— 
Mycenaean to Hellenic religion as a gradual and not a revolutionary process, a point of view 
which is open to the grave objection that Helladic culture has so far yielded no certain image of 
an adult male god. Only after the Dorian Greeks have destroyed that culture, do we find evidence 
of the emergence of a patrilineal pantheon, similar to others established by migrating Indo- 
Europeans, which absorbed the local nature divinities of the older matriarchal religion, in Greece 
as elsewhere, into its own hierarchy. The single head found at Asine, even if it were certainly 
male, could never afford sufficient evidence (as the author indeed acknowledges) of the existence 
of Hellenic religion on the mainland before the Dorian invasion. The infiltration of ‘Achaians’ 
into Mycenaean Greece, however original their achievements in defensive architecture, cannot 
be said to have modified the prevailing religion as revealed in mainland graves from the sixteenth 
century onwards. While they flourished, the domestic shrine held the appurtenances of Minoan 
ritual. ‘Little by little’, Professor Picard believes, isolated temples came to be erected, often upon 
the sites of former chapels in the complex of human habitations, to hold the images of the gods. 
However gradual that process of construction may have been, its architecture is early Greek. 
Mycenaean culture, the author observes, does not suggest an intensely creative period which 
could have been responsible for the great myths. It is more traditional than imaginative. Why, 
then, should it be held responsible for a new development in religion? During the Helladic 
decline there was of course infiltration and overlapping of cultures, but ‘a stable evolution from 
mid-Helladic to Geometric’ can be imagined no more easily in religion than in art. 

The difference is surely very significant between the conception of a divinity whose invisible 
presence is temporarily brought by ritual to a sacred place or relationship (represented in art by 
what Professor Picard calls ‘polysymbolism’), and the attitude of mind which erects temples to 
house permanent anthropomorphic images for worship. The efficacy of such images—the author 
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observes—which in later Greece radiated power and beauty and benevolence, became directed 
to a spectator and so developed moral relations and, in the absence of a written code, produced a 
historic religion influencing character. The need for myth was born with them. 

Such qualities, so truly indicated above, are surely antithetical to the impersonal, shifting, 
interfusion of Minoan—Mycenaean ‘polysymbolism’, as clearly expressed in its art, whose subject 
is ritual absorption and never myth. In the long chapter devoted to the religion of Crete, in- 
sufficient stress is possibly laid on the outstanding position and varying personalities of the goddess 
and her companion and their relations with humanity as symbolized by the daemons or ‘genii’ 
and the masked dancers of the seals. Perhaps also the unique character of Minoan religious 
achievement, and its importance both as a substructure and emotional counterbalance of Greek 
State religion, has been stressed at the expense of widespread antecedent developments of the 
worship of such a goddess in western Asia and the Mediterranean. It is even suggested that 
Minoan religious conceptions may have influenced historic Anatolia as well as the primitive 
mainland of Greece. Such shifts of emphasis do not materially affect the balance of the book, 
which remains coherent and generally convincing, in spite of the fragmentary nature of all 
knowledge regarding the origins of European civilization, which is stressed in its excellent 
introduction. G. R. Levy 


Etruscan Vase-painting. By J. D. Beaztey. 11} x8}. Pp. vii + 352, 40 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1947. 845. 


This is the first of a series of Oxford monographs on classical archaeology which succeeds the 
earlier German series likewise edited by J. D. Beazley and Paul Jacobsthal. It covers Etruscan 
vase-painting from the sixth century onwards and includes black vases, silvered vases, and late 
relief vases but not bucchero. Twenty-five years ago one attendant at the Louvre had never 
heard of ‘Vases Grecques’ but would send the student in the right direction if asked for ‘Vases 
Etrusques’. Now Etruscan vases can be studied in their own right; not only are they not Greek 
vases but they can be distinguished from Apulian. The attendant at the Louvre was not au 
fait with recent developments in archaeology, but it would have been a bold prophecy for 
anyone to make then that in twenty-five years the territory of vase-painting would be so well 
mapped that it would be possible to publish between two and three thousand Etruscan vases 
neatly arranged in dated groups. This is a major contribution to the history of pottery, to the 
history of taste and interests of the Etruscans, and adds considerably to our knowledge of the 
Greeks; for instance, one vase goes back to an Attic satyr play which may have included an 
eclipse of the sun, another proves that the story that the hyacinth sprang from the blood of Ajax 
and bore the words 4 ai on its petals is at least as old as the earlier part of the fourth century 
B.c. A vase well before the middle of the fourth century has one of the earlier, if not the earliest, 
representations of Gauls in Classical Art, and a plate of the early third century provides one of the 
earliest European pictures of an elephant on which animal, its howdah, its crew, and the imple- 
ments used to steer it the author discourses with delightful erudition. There is a great deal of 
interest and importance in this book. Etruscan drawing and ornament has a coarseness which 
distinguishes it both from good Attic drawing and from the best contemporary South Italian 
drawing. Its subjects are often interesting, and one particular series of portrait-like heads give 
us some idea of what Etruscans looked like in the early third century. Sir John Beazley has done 
a noble work in making known and explaining the vase-painting of the Etruscans, to whom 
‘the world owes an immense debt for admiring, treasuring and causing to be preserved so many 
masterpieces of Greek art’. ‘Clay vases were not their forte: but even these may help towards the 
understanding of a people which had some touch of greatness.’ T. B. L. Wesster 
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The Excavations at Dura-Europos: Final Report IV, Part III, The Lamps. By P. V. C. Baur. 
12 XQ. Pp. vili-+ 84. New Haven: Yale University Press, and London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. 275. 6d. 


The small finds made by the Franco-American expedition at Dura will be published as 
vol. iv of the Final Report. Monographs on the Green-glazed Pottery and on the Textiles 
have already appeared. Now comes Dr. Baur’s report on the Lamps to join them. The account 
is admirably clear and concise, and is well illustrated with line-drawings and collotypes of the 
main varieties of form and decoration. Students will be grateful to Dr. Baur for presenting 
his material in such a usable manner. 

Some hundreds of thousands of lamps of the Hellenistic and Roman periods must have been 
found on Near Eastern sites; yet the dating of individual series, when, as so often, stratigraphy 
does not help, rests on typological foundations which are woefully insecure. This is partly 
because, in the past, few excavators have bothered about such mundane objects. The typological 
development of the main Imperial series has been worked out with some care by Walters and 
others and is reasonably well known. This does not help us, however, as much as might be 
expected when we come to consider series from provincial sites in Egypt and nearer Asia; indeed, 
it would delude us into serious errors if we assumed that local fabrics kept pace with changes of 
fashion in the central Mediterranean. What really happened—and this is made abundantly 
clear in Dr. Baur’s monograph—is that local types grew up based on copies of individual Imperial 
lamps which happened to reach the area. Some such types got copied ad nauseam; others never 
appeared in the area, either as originals or as copies, at all. But worse still, sometimes this copying 
apparently took place from outmoded models, with the result that there may be a time-lag of 
several centuries between an Imperial archetype and the last stage of its local debasement. 

The Dura series covers the period from 300 B.c. to the fourth or fifth century a.p. But it is 
unevenly balanced. Out of the 459 items in the catalogue, 21 are dated between 300 B.c. 
and A.D. 100, 430 between a.D. 100 and a.p. 256 (when Dura was destroyed), and 8 are fourth- 
to fifth-century types brought in by squatters. Most of the lamps are clearly of local manufacture. 
They fall into two unequal groups. The larger is based on Hellenistic or Roman models, but 
the smaller, which consists of undecorated pottery lamps sometimes green-glazed, sometimes not, 
is derived from Mesopotamian types of Hellenistic or even Neo-Babylonian times. The debase- 
ment of Mediterranean models on sites as outlying as Dura can be readily seen by comparing 
the bronze lamps published here (pls. xtv—xv1) which are good Roman types, manufactured, 
one must suppose, in some large Imperial centre, with those local products which are made 
in the Roman manner. Dr. Baur thinks that these bronze lamps, and the few clay ones of 
Imperial fabric, came with the Roman legionaries of the second century a.D., but, as he rightly 
adds, ‘they are intrusive phenomena that do not affect the local manufacture, for the third century 
lamps develop not towards Roman models, but back towards the Hellenistic’. A similar pheno- 
menon—the rebirth of Hellenistic types—occurs contemporaneously in Egypt. 

This Dura volume is therefore of importance as illustrating the history of the common lamp 
on an outlying site. It will provide good comparative material and will, let us hope, encourage 
other Near Eastern excavators to produce similar monographs. Then and then only shall we 
have the whole picture before us. D. B. HarpEn 
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The Meare Lake Village. A full description of the excavations and the relics from the eastern half 
of the west village, 1910-1933. By ArTHurR Buterp, L.R.C.P., F.S.A., and Haroxp Sr, 
GeorcE Gray, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. i. 12} Pp.xv-+105. Privately printed at Taunton 
Castle, 1948. 425. 

The publication of “The Meare Lake Village’ has been eagerly awaited in the confident hope 
that it will extend and round off the historical picture of an Iron Age Western B community so 
finely illustrated by the same authors in 1907. This first Meare volume, which is of the same 
format as Glastonbury, is therefore very welcome. In their preface the authors remind us that 
the excavations began in 1907—truly in another age! They were carried on systematically from 
1910 to 1933 with an intermission of six war years. Digging was only possible for a few weeks 
in each year owing to the high water-table of the site. 

Chapter I by Dr. Bulleid discusses the geography of Meare and ‘some of the results of the 
excavations in the two eastern fields of the west village... 40 dwelling sites, and the area of ground 
around them’. The introduction is not as full as might be expected in a book of this price. 
Details are reserved for a future volume, but we learn that the physical conditions differed slightly 
from those at Glastonbury. The earliest dwellings required substantial timber foundations to 
support the clay floors; later on it was possible to place the clay floors on the bare surface of a 
more Closely consolidated peat. Towards the end of the occupation there was a renewal of wet 
conditions. Occupation was contemporary with Glastonbury, but was carried on later; it ended 
at or before the Roman Conquest. 

Two types of dwelling are found in the village, rectangular (early) and round. The former is 
very rare, as at Glastonbury; the scanty but important remains are not planned in this volume. 

The body of the report deals with pottery (19 plates and text figures) and with weaving combs 
and spindle whorls (§ plates and figures); the former by Dr. Bulleid, the latter by Mr. Gray. 

The beautiful drawings of the decorated pottery are a delight. —The whole Glastonbury range 
is here and something more. There is development of the ornamented cover and base; scroll and 
leaf patterns are cleverly adapted to the circular form of the cover, and the three-part figure 
represented at Llyn Cerrig is found on vases. (The pattern is in its last phase, and should date on 
stylistic grounds to the very close of the occupation.) This latter is journeyman’s work; but 
Meare has yielded pot fragments with scrolls of the greatest subtlety and beauty, one of which is 
the subject of a large-scale drawing (fig. 4). This and the fragments P. 143, P. 212, and P. 238 
reveal the hand of a new master. The use made of divergent linear shading in simple patterns 
(P. 113; P. 18) is also notable. 

This volume being out, a study of the whole stylistic and geographical range of the ‘Glaston- 
bury’ pottery can now be undertaken. The number of sites where it has been found on the 
southern coasts suggests that its exotic elements came in across the English Channel, and not up 
the Bristol Channel. 

The chapters on combs and whorls show, of course, competent and painstaking work, but it is 
a pity that objects of greater interest were not selected by Mr. Gray for this first volume. Only 
two of the weaving combs appear to show ornament not already recorded in the Glastonbury 
series (p. 66). In Volume I, Glastonbury, objects of bronze, lead, and tin were dealt with before 
the weaving combs. Of 130 combs no less than 73 are ornamented, and Mr. Gray reaffirms his 
reasoned view, as against Mr. Ling Roth, that they were used in weaving. A distribution map 
would have enhanced the value of the new comparative material in Britain listed in the volume. 

Incidentally, the writers say that in a trial excavation in 1909, ‘fragments of pottery similar to 
some found at the lake villages were obtained from the lowest part of the ditch’ of the well-known 
earthwork, Ponters Ball. Publication of the section, and the evidence, would be very welcome. 

Fellows of the Society will earnestly hope that the authors may be spared to complete the 
publication of their great work on this fruitful site. Cyrit Fox 
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Finds of Greek Coins in the British Isles. By J. G. Mitnz, M.A., D.Litt. 94 x7}. Pp. 47. 
Published on behalf of the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, by Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1948. 5s. 

Great advances have been made in recent years in our understanding of the impact of Roman 
civilization through trade channels in the century between Caesar’s raids and the Claudian 
conquest. The earlier connexions of this sort between the Mediterranean and Britain have, in 
our minds, long been vague probabilities rather than facts, being based mainly on literary sources, 
fragmentary or difficult to interpret. Now comes Dr. Milne, a fresh wind from off the sea, 
dispersing our mental fog. Finds of autonomous Greek bronze coins which have turned up in 
Britain from time to time and which have been discredited as strays from collectors’ cabinets or 
as introductions in Roman times, he considers sufficient in number, in site range, and in character 
and composition as interpreted by an expert numismatist, to make such explanations impossible. 

The paper is based on a mass of new, or rather unpublished, material from sites in Dorset 
obtained by the Rev. Thomas Rackett, rector of Spettisbury, before 1840. An F.R.S., as well 
as an F.S.A., he had exhibited Greek and Roman coins found at Blandford in our Rooms in 1833, 
and he was engaged in writing up his whole collection in the form of a paper to be offered. to this 
Society when he died in 1840. His cabinet, notes, and coins, preserved by his descendants, were 
recently submitted to the Ashmolean Museum for examination and report—hence this mono- 
graph. It is gratifying to learn that all the specimens are now in the Dorset County Museum. 
It is safe, concludes Dr. Milne, after his intensive study of the provenanced coins, to take Rackett’s 
‘account as correct and his facts as genuine’. 

There are nine Dorset find-spots given—Charlton (10), Bere (9), Five Barrows (9), Abbey 
Milton (7), Strickland (9), Cerne (1), Studland (1), Stourpaine (2), Shroton (1)—fifty coins in 
all. ‘They range over two or three centuries in date of issue, and originate from many different 
centres. Poole Harbour is suggested by Dr. Milne as the port of call of Greek or Carthaginian 
traders; and a note printed after the paper was written records an unpublished silver tetradrachm 
‘of the Siculo—Punic class inscribed Ziz on the shore of that harbour’. 

After reviewing the distribution of the other known finds and the lost Exeter series (the map 
gives a very interesting pattern, but lacks the Cornish finds, which is a pity), Dr. Milne considers 
the problem. What was the use of these coins to the Britons? and concludes that they were 
exported as ingots of metal to be melted down as required by the bronze-workers (this seems to 
the reviewer a doubtful proposition). The sources of the coins found in Britain are plotted and 
named on a map of the Mediterranean. He points out that at Exeter the Greek autonomous 
coins (all unfortunately now lost) were of the same classes as those of Dorset ‘Ptolemaic, Syra- 
cusan, and Seleucid, with single coins from Carthage, Sidon, Amisus, Rhegium, and Rome’. It 
seems clear that there was a similar import trade at both places—Carthaginian captains slipping 
up the Exeter estuary as well as into Poole harbour. We must think out again the problem of 
the foundation of the city. 

This necessarily brief note does not touch on a wide range of subordinate points dealt with by 
Dr. Milne; it suffices, it is hoped, to show the exceptional interest and importance of the work, 
which is preceded by a survey of the principles upon which interpretation of the historical 
significance of scattered finds, or hoards, should be based. It is followed by appendices giving lists 
of the Greek coins discussed and others found in Britain, Devon and Cornwall excluded. 

Cyrit Fox 


The Religious Orders in England. By Dom Davip Know es. 10 x6. Pp. xvi+348. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, 1948. 30s. 


This is the second volume of a history of monasticism in England from 943 to the Dissolution, 
and covers the period from 1216 to the middle of the fourteenth century. In view of the wealth 
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of documents printed in the last fifty years and the multiplication of monographs, a fresh general 
study is very welcome. Professor Knowles has wide knowledge and sympathetic understanding 
which enable him to interpret facts with justice and to use them with a sense of proportion. 

The title of this volume led to the inclusion of the Friars and an illuminating survey of their 
influence at the universities and on the older monastic orders. There was no falling off in recruits 
for the religious life, but a diversion from the older monastic orders to the Friars. 

General chapters of the Benedictines began to be held after the Lateran Council of 1215 and 
were most efficient in the later years of that century when notable abbots of the greater mona- 
steries served as presidents. The special achievement was the founding of a house of studies at 
Oxford which was initiated in 1277. To provide time and encouragement for study, liturgical 
changes were made to shorten the church services, and Dr. Knowles comments on the opposition 
of Archbishop Peckham as an instance of Franciscan jealousy. The healthy influence of general 
chapters declined in the troubled years of the reign of Edward II when attendance fell away. 
The evidence of visitation records is examined with thoroughness and discrimination. Insolvency 
was sometimes due to misfortunes, fires, pestilences, floods, and droughts, but often to financial 
mismanagement and failure to keep accounts. It could be righted and prosperity restored as at 
Canterbury during the rule of a supremely able man of business, Prior Henry of Eastry. When 
Archbishop Winchelsey visited Worcester in 1301 he commented that the honourable estate of 
monastic observance was in abeyance. Recovery might be as rapid as decline. There were more 
pleasing aspects of life in the cathedral priory; it was a centre of musical life and a very notable 
school of composers was at work in the last decades of the thirteenth and first years of the four- 
teenth century. The names of distinguished Oxford scholars of that monastery are known. 

In achapter on the Intellectual Life, History, Art, and Music, Dr. Knowles cites the names 
of some artist monks in the thirteenth century, the well-known Colchesters of St. Albans and 
William of Winchester, a monk of Westminster in 1248, who may have been responsible for the 
tiles of the chapter-house and those in the British Museum from the monastery of Chertsey. He 
suggests that probably there were very few artist monks in other monasteries who practised such 
large-scale work as the making of the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. In the whole of the 
thirteenth century the illumination of splendid manuscripts continued in some of the great 
Benedictine monasteries, though a professional class of illuminators had come into existence. He 
is critical of Matthew Paris, judging him to be a chronicler rather than a writer of history and 
in his artistic work a gifted illustrator and cartoonist rather than a master of colour and composi- 
tion. In the thirteenth century, in their buildings and furnishings, the Benedictines led the way 
to the greater comfort of later years as shown in the lodgings of abbots and priors in wainscoted 
dormitories, in glazed windows, and ranges of studies. 

Other subjects on which Dr. Knowles has thrown light are, the cathedral monasteries, 
the monastic boroughs, and the successful farming of some great Benedictine monasteries which 
was modified by social changes in the fourteenth century. He conjectures that the office and title 
of diffinitor was directly derived from the Dominicans; it should, however, be remembered that 
the Cluniacs had diffinitors as executive officers of general chapters as early as 1212. Edmund, 
earl of Cornwall, gave the relic of the Precious Blood to the Cistercian monastery of Hayles, 
not his father, Richard, earl of Cornwall, the founder. The Cluniac priories of Barnstable and 
St. James by Exeter are wrongly called Benedictine in the index. 

It is among the many merits of this book that Dr. Knowles has called attention to gaps in 
knowledge, suggested openings for research to other scholars, and compiled an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy. R. GraHaM 
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Roof-bosses in Medieval Churches: an aspect of Gothic sculpture. By C. J. P. Cave, M.A., F.S.A. 

9% x7}. Pp. viiit235. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1948. 35s. 

The Antiquaries who welcomed Mr. C. J. P. Cave’s noble gift to their society of his special 
telephoto camera and spotlight for work on roof-bosses and other distant carvings, at the same 
time regretted it as a sign that he felt his own work in that field was over. Their regret will be 
in some measure mitigated by the publication of this volume which shows that his work is over 
because it is completed. He owns to having over eight thousand negatives, the great majority of 
roof-bosses; for this reason the book is not a corpus but a florilegium. Its 367 illustrations, 
drawn from some 57 churches in England and 11 in France, suffice to show not only the develop- 
ment of the subject but also his skill and assiduity; and his catalogue will be as valuable to the 
traveller as it is to the student at home. 

The development of the fanciful English systems of vaulting gave roof-bosses a greater im- 
portance in this country than elsewhere: at Norwich, for example, the lierne vault has some 360 
carved bosses. Their height from the floor and (in some churches) their want of direct light has 
made them less easy to study than other forms of sculpture; no previous work has been half so 
well illustrated as this. “The same factors have preserved them to a great extent from iconoclasts 
and restorers. They appear to have been carved im situ; the exception that proves the rule is 
Lincoln, where the bosses, that seem to come from the Westminster atelier, were set after they 
had been carved. 

Unless medieval eyes—unspent in reading—were better than ours, the details of the bosses can 
hardly have been enjoyed by any eyes but their carvers’ until modern times. A great number of 
the earlier examples are carved with foliage, at first conventional, then naturalistic: and the 
tradition continued until the end of the middle ages. As early as the Norman period, however, 
human and animal subjects are found, and early in the thirteenth century larger figure-subjects 
begin to appear: three bosses of the presbytery at Ely, for example, have figures of the Coronation 
of the Virgin, St. Etheldreda, and a monk with a church in one hand and two keys in the other. 
Such figures, carved in high relief, are a characteristically English development and find no 
equivalent in France. 

Much of their iconography is drawn from the common stock of western Europe—the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, the story of the Childhood and Passion of Our Lord, Christ in glory, the Apostles, 
and heraldic themes. Some, however, are clearly English. English saints such as St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, St. Edmund, St. Edward the Confessor, St. Etheldreda, St. Frideswide, St. Wer- 
burgh, St. John of Beverley, and St. George are natural enough. The survival of Apocalypses 
in English manuscript painting is paralleled by Apocalyptic scenes on the bosses: there are nearly 
a hundred at Norwich. Grotesques, angel musicians, and foliate masks are equally characteristic; 
an oddity is the story of the Empress of the Man of Law’s Tale that furnishes the subject of a 
number of bosses in the Bauchon chapel at Norwich. 

The book ends with an appendix on photographic technique, and a list of the principal churches 
with roof-bosses of which the footnotes provide a bibliography. The superb bosses from Hales 
Abbey, now in the museum attached to the ruins, are not included; but perhaps Mr. Cave scorns 
examples that are so easy to photograph as these. Joan Evans 


Merlin’s Island. Essays on Britain in the Dark Ages. By T. C. Letuprince, M.A., F.S.A. 
74x43. Pp. xi+188. London: Methuen, 1948. tos. 6d. 

It is inevitable that an objective approach is maintained in archaeological literature, although 
it does not always make the most exciting reading. In turning aside from the accepted medium 
Mr. Lethbridge must expect, and is evidently prepared, to encounter criticism of his own 
‘damnable heresies’, but his measure of dissension has certainly contributed to a provoking and 
entirely entertaining book. 
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Apart from a full-blooded chapter on ‘Archaeology and the Souvenirs of War’, wherein the 
author seeks to establish the validity of finds from known battle-sites for dating purposes, the book 
comprises a number of essays based on two recurrent themes. Mr. Lethbridge holds strong views 
on the influence and importance of the Celtic element in the formation and growth of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement, and equally on the necessity for the study of traditional modes of life before 
these survivals are submerged beneath the increasing standardization of our own times. In 
pursuit of these matters the reader is introduced to many little-sought by-ways and presented with 
information that is both curious and useful; the possible East Anglian origin of Anglo-Saxon 
amber, for instance, or the changing sources of ivory in Viking and early medieval times. The 
trouble is that Mr. Lethbridge, as guide, rarely bothers to reach the end of any path he elects to 
travel. In only a few instances, in a chapter on houses, boats, and early voyages, or in a restate- 
ment of his case for the recognition of the Christian character of certain seventh-century ceme- 
teries, does he expand his views. It may be that admirers of Mr. Lethbridge’s truly valuable 
contributions to archaeology might wish for more substantial fare than he chooses to serve, but 
there is much to be learnt from his suggestions, although, ill supported by evidence as many of 
them are, suggestions they nevertheless remain. Impressions, when based on wide experience, are 
legitimate enough, and they too often fail to receive the expression they deserve. 

When all is abandonment, it is hardly surprising that the prose should suffer, and of the mis- 
prints, ‘mortariae’ (p. 178), at least, should not have escaped in proof-reading. And when 
reference is made to a map to facilitate the identification of sites mentioned in the text (p. 15), it 
is mildly annoying to find that they have been omitted by the cartographer. These are but minor 
criticisms, and cannot detract from a book which, however much it may at times exasperate the 
reader, cannot fail to intrigue him. D. M. WaTERMAN 


The Alfred and Minster Lovel Fewels. 84 x54. Pp. 12. Oxford: Printed for the Visitors and 
sold at the Ashmolean Museum, 1948. 1s. 


Of the few antiquities that can truly claim an emotional, as well as an aesthetic, appeal, the 
Alfred Jewel must take precedence where the susceptibilities of the average Englishman are 
concerned. Few people have doubted the possession, or at least the ordering, of the jewel by 
King Alfred the Great, an association based on its inscription and the excellence of its gold-work 
no less than its discovery in that part of the country so frequently visited by the great king; it is 
therefore all the more disappointing that almost every detail of the work isa subject of controversy. 
The two earlier official publications of the jewel have long been out of print, and the provision of 
this brief illustrated account of one of its chief treasures, by the Ashmolean Museum, is extremely 
welcome. The inclusion of the smaller Minster Lovel Jewel, likewise in the Ashmolean, which 
both in style and decoration can be compared with the Alfred Jewel, is an inevitable addition to 
any discussion of the better known piece. 

The account has been prepared by Miss Joan Kirk, Assistant Keeper in the Department of 
Antiquities, and while contributing little fresh to the debatable question of the designs on the 
Alfred Jewel, or suggesting no more compelling explanation of its use than already advanced— 
a use, moreover, to which the Minster Lovel Jewel must likewise have been put—she has been 
at pains to assess the relevance of previous interpretations, and provides a convenient summary 
of the details affecting any consideration of the purpose and origin of these jewels. It is hardly 
surprising that so many questions remain unanswered, for the fact is that these costly pieces have 
no true background in the ornamental art of southern England during the ninth century. Miss 
Kirk follows Brondsted in claiming the influence of Irish and Carolingian art in the designs on 
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the Alfred Jewel, and there can be little doubt that she is right in attributing the piece to native 
workmanship. 

The booklet is well furnished with illustrations, providing a complete photographic record of 
the jewels, and the inclusion of a coloured plate (which, to judge from previous representations in 
colour, comes closer to revealing the true values of the enamel-work) is an additional treat. Less 
well provided institutions may well envy the resources that enable the Ashmolean Museum to 
produce this attractive publication at so reasonable a price. D. M. WaTEeRMAN 


The Museum of the Public Record Office: Catalogue (1948). 84x54. Pp. xii--91. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1948. 2s. 

Treaties: Catalogue of an Exhibition at the Public Record Office. 84 x54. Pp. 52, with 4 plates. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1948. Is. 


The latest edition of the catalogue of the exhibits in the Museum of the Public Record Office, 
which have grown with such striking success in recent years, is the work of Mr. J. H. Colling- 
ridge. The chief additions since the last issue in 1938, including the Black Book of the Admiralty 
and the Treaty of Berlin, are noted in the Introduction, which also contains a useful list of objects 
of special interest to visitors from the United States and the Dominions. The exhibits are 
admirably described, and the catalogue is essential during a visit and for subsequent consultation. 
Its format, however, is less satisfactory than in previous editions, and it is cold comfort to have the 
suggestion in the Preface that the omission of illustrations may be compensated by the provision 
of postcards. It would be a small and economical addition if references to printed texts were given 
on a more comprehensive scale. These are given in many instances—Domesday Book and the 
Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I, for example. But it would be useful to record that of the first eleven 
charters shown in Case G six were printed in the Pipe Roll Society’s volume of Ancient Charters, 
and another, in fascimile, in the Ordnance Survey’s edition of the National Manuscripts of 
Scotland; and the Furness Cartulary in Case D was printed many years ago by the Chetham 
Society, though without one of the lost leaves happily restored in 1930. 

Naturally enough the material in the Record Office is best known to workers in the varied 
fields of record research. But for those interested in matters primarily artistic a visit to the 
museum will have pleasant surprises. The illuminated leaves of the Black Book of the Exchequer, 
with their St. Albans flavour, and the series of initial decorations of the Furness Cartulary, are 
only two examples for a field of study of this kind. And certainly, when times are more propitious, 
a fine volume could be produced with plates to illustrate this comparatively unknown aspect of 
record material. 

The collection of treaties, displayed in the new exhibition room, is a particularly successful 
example of the enterprise which has made such an exhibition possible, with plans for similar 
‘exhibitions in the future. The catalogue gives detailed notes of the fifty-two documents ranging 
in date from the League between Richard I and the Count of Flanders in 1197 to the Parcel 
Post Convention with Russia in 1934; and references to the printed texts are given in almost all 
of them, There are four plates excellently produced, the first showing the notarial attestation to 
the Treaty with Portugal in 1386. The descriptions are preceded by the Deputy-Keeper’s 
Introduction of more than twenty pages. In this he has put together much material of a techni- 
cal kind which, as he modestly observes in regard to Notaries’ Marks, has never been fully 
investigated; and it is pleasant to notice the co-operation with his colleagues at the Archives 
Nationales, essential for matters of treaty study. It is to be hoped that the contents of this 
Introduction, authoritative as it is, may be made available in a more permanent form. 

CLAY 
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Heraldry, Flags and Seals: a Select Bibliography, with annotations, covering the Period 1920 to 
1945. ByS. TReHgaRNE Cope. 93 Pp. 92-146. Aslib (Association of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux), 1948. 6s. for members, 7s. 6d. for non-members. Offprinted 
from The Fournal of Documentation, vol. iv, September 1948, No. 2. 


No serious student of heraldry can afford to be without this bibliography. It includes articles 
as well as books and has a full index of names and subjects. The notes summarizing the articles 
are especially useful. Beginning in 1920 it does not quite connect with the latest previous essay 
in its field, the Victoria and Albert Museum classed catalogue of printed books on heraldry, 
published in 1901, nor with Gatfield’s more exhaustive guide of 1892. An extension backward 
to one or other of these years would place us still further in Mr. Cope’s debt. A. R. WAGNER 


The Nagy Sxent Miklés Treasure, v. Antiq. Fourn., xxix, pp. 96-7, a Correction. 


The P.S. on p. 97 must be withdrawn: in Kr. Soobshch. (Short Communications) of Inst. 
Hist. Mat. Culture, xxiii (1948), on an unnumbered page, the last before the final contents, 
there is an announcement that, on the initiative of Professor L. A. Matsulevich of the Her- 
mitage, one of the best authorities on Dark-Age silver, a committee of five experts, including 
M. M. Gerasimov and A. P. Smirnov, whose names are well known to me, examined the counter- 
part of no. 7 in the Treasure, found at Krasnodar and published, as I reported, by M. V. 
Pokrovskiy in Kr. Soobshch. xviii. They pronounced it a galvanoplastic reproduction. This is 
welcome news, for to ‘set most of the treasure back into the seventh century’ was inacceptable. 

To make up, we have a real piece of new evidence: in the Bulletin (Izvestiya) of the Bulgarian 
Archaeological Institute, xv (1946), pp. 146-60, “The Protobulgarian Inscription discovered at 
Preslav’, Ivan Venediktov publishes the second known Protobulgarian inscription written in 
Greek letters; the first was that on no. 21 of the Treasure, interpreted by W. Thomsen. Though 
one is on stone and the other on gold, there are points of resemblance between the alphabets, 
notably the long base-line of B and ,, and they can well be of the same date: three words occur 
in both of them. Most inscriptions set up by the Protobulgars are in vulgar Greek admitting 
some Bulgarian words, mostly titles. “Two of them are inventories of weapons and armour 
delivered to officers: this inscription with its many numerals must belong to this class, which 
seems to date from the reigns of Omortag (815-31) and Malamir (835-52). The next Khan, 
Boris, adopted Christianity in the following decade, which meant the victory of Slavonic and its 
alphabets. The reign of Malamir would seem the only time which could have produced no. 21 
of the Treasure: the crosses on it portended the future, but the script and language looked back 
to the past. It is neither among the oldest nor the newest pieces; now we can put the oldest 
(except the rhyton no. 17) into the eighth century, the middle ones into the first half of the 
ninth, the latest towards its end. It is a great relief to be no longer misled by the Krasnodar jug. 
Franz Altheim in his new version of ‘Hunnische Runen’, included in his Literatur und Gesell- 
schaft im ausgehenden Altertum, deals with the Preslav inscription: most of his translation differs 
from Venediktov’s, but the main conclusions as to date and purport agree. 

H. Minns 
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‘ SURREY A.C., vol. 50:—Mesolithic chipping floors in the wind-blown deposits of West Surrey, by W. F. 

es Rankine; Excavations at Purberry Shot, Ewell, Surrey, by A. W. G. Lowther; Celtic agriculture in 
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An eighteenth-century corn census of County Louth, by Rev. D. Maclvor; Two carved stone figures at 
Omeath, by H. G. Tempest; Kitchen-midden at Carlingford, by P. F. Nyhan; Two De Verdon seals, 
by H. G. Tempest; Early Irish monasteries, boat-shaped oratories and beehive huts, by F. Henry; The 
Mint, Carlingford, Co. Louth, by H. G. Leask; Townland survey of County Louth (comt.), by Rev. 
D. Maclvor. 


N. MUNSTER ANTIQ. JOURN,., vol. 5, no. 4:—Place-names of County Limerick: Barony of Coshlea, 
by G. MacSpealdin; A Frenchman’s impressions of Limerick, town and people, in 1791, by Sighle ni 
Chinneide; Thady O’ Halloran of Ballycunneen, Co. Clare (1727-98), by P. Hogan; Castleconnell and 
its spa, by R. Herbert. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH., vol. 52, no. 2:—Hymn to Hermes, by J. D. Beazley; Notes on the 
Xanthippos Ostrakon, by O. Broneer; The E/ogia of Julius Caesar’s father, by T. R. S. Broughton; An 
insulting Latin graffito, by H. Comfort; A Greek terracotta head and the ‘Corinthian’ school of terracotta 
sculpture, by G. M. A. Richter; An attempt at assigning phonetic values to certain signs of Minoan, 
linear class B, by J. Sundwall; American archaeology, 1947, by F. Johnson. 

Vol. 52, no. 3:—The code of Lipit-Ishtar, by F. R. Steele. 

Vol. 52, no. 4:—In the workshop of the Erechtheion, by P. H. Davis; The Olympian Stadium, the 
Echo Colonnade and an ‘archaeological earthquake’, by E. Kunze and H. Weber. 

Vol. 53, no. 1:—Moravia in palaeolithic times, by K. Absolon; A new skyphos by the Pisticci painter, 
by L. Budde; A note on Egyptian masonry, by F. P. Johnson; Gilgamesh and Agga, by S. N. Kramer; 
A Theriomorphic representation of Hekate-Artemis, by R. Reitler. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 8, no. 1:—The decoration of a New Kingdom vase, by 
L. Keimer; Babylonian astronomy. II, The thirty-six stars, by B. L. van der Waerden; ‘The Canaanite 
God Horon, by J. Gray; Zur Lesung von { e ‘Regierungsjahr’, von E. Edel; The name ‘Poimandrés’, by 
R. Marcus; Neues Material zur Beurteilung der syllabischen Orthographie des Agyptischen, von E. 
Edel; Nuzi personal names, by E. R. Lacheman. 

1 Vol. 8, no. 2:—The Arabic readers of the Koran, by P. E. Kahle; The desert god ‘ATTR in the 
religion and literature of Canaan, by J. Gray; Sur les grands prétres de Ptah, par C. Maystre; A new 
Arabic geographical manuscript, by R. N. Frye; A Hymn to Osiris in the Pyramid Texts, by J. S. F. 
Garnot; A new Ishtar epithet in the Bible, by J. Reider; Azitawadd’s Phoenician inscription, by C. H. 
Gordon; The Phoenician stele inscription from Cilicia, by R. Marcus and I. J. Gelb; Statuettes of 
Wsd.t as ichneumon coffins, by B. V. Bothmer; An unexplained passage in an Amarna letter from Byblos, 
by W. L. Moran. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REG., vol. 103, no. 409:—Whetehill of Calais (conc/.), by 
W. G. Davis; The origin of the Mohuns of Fleet, by G. A. Moriarty; Stephen Hopkins and his descen- 
dants (cont.), by M. Griffith; More about Rev. John Mayo of Cape Cod and Boston, by P. T. Nickerson; 
Marriages by Rev. Lucian Hayden, by H. K. Greenaway; Charlotte, Maine, vital records (cont.), by 
Mrs. M. F. Seaverns; The Bancroft families of Warwick, Mass., by R. M. Stoughton. 

Vol. 103, no. 410:—Stephen Hopkins and his descendants (cont.), by M. Griffith; Genealogy for 
amateurs, by J. W. Farquharson; Charlotte, Maine, vital records (cont.), by Mrs. M. F. Seaverns; The 
Brandons, by G. A. Moriarty. 
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SPECULUM, Vol. 24, no. 1:—Expert schools and scholars of the thirteenth century, by G. C. Boyce; 
Early Irish letter-names, by H. Meroney; The English coronation oath, by H. G. Richardson; Verce//i 
Homily XI and its sources, by R. Willard; A Greek source on the origin of the First Crusade, by P. 
Charanis. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 1:—Vier friihbronzezeitliche Schidel aus Oggau, Burgenland, 
von W. Ehgartner; Altbronzezeitliche Wohnstatten in Salzburg-Itzling, von M. Hell; Grabfunde der 
Urnenfelderzeit aus Bergheim bei Salzburg, von M. Hell; Neue Graber der Urnenfelderkultur von 
Salzburg-Morzg, von M. Hell; Hausformen der Hallstattzeit aus Salzburg-Liefering, von M. Hell; 
Spatbronzezeitliche Hiigelgriber bei Gallneukirchen im Mihlviertel, von J. Kneidinger; Grabfunde 
der Hallstattzeit von Guntramsdorf bei Wien, von H. Ladenbauer-Orel. 

Heft 2:—Urnenfelderfunde aus Nieder-Russbach, von W. Angeli; Die bisherigen Ergebnisse der 
stratigraphisch-pollenanalytischen Untersuchung eines jungeiszeitlichen Moores von interstadialem 
Charakter aus der Umgebung von Melk a. Donau, von F. Brandtner; Das urnenfelderzeitliche Grabfeld 
von Unter-Radl, B.-H. St. Pélten, von F. Eppel; Frithe Bronzefibeln aus Altmiinster in Oberésterreich, 
von M. Hell; Zur Frage der Grubenarbeit im Hallstatter Salzbergbau, von F. Morton; Grabreste der 
Urnenfelderkultur aus St. Georgen bei Eisenstadt, Burgenland, von A. Ohrenberger. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 58, nos. 3-4:—L’écrit attribué 4 S. Augustin Adversus Fulgentium 
Donatistam, par C. Lambot; Une homélie grecque inédite antinestorienne du V® s. sur ’ Incarnation du 
Seigneur, par D. Amand. 


BULGARIAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCES: ARCH. INST. (Section of Slavonic Archaeology), no. 1 
(1947):—Archaeological research in Soviet Union, by V. I. Ravdonikas; Old Slavonic tribes in the old 
Russian State, by P. I. Tretjakov; Archaeological research on old Russian castles, by B. A. Ribakov; 
Archaeological research by the Leningrad University on Stara Ladoga, by V. I. Ravdonikas; The cultural 
unity of Slavs in the Middle Ages, by A. V. Artsikovski; Russian ethnography past and present, by S. A. 
Tokarev. (In Bulgarian.) 

No. 2 (1948):—La céramique slave en Bulgarie et son importance pour I’archéologie slave des 
Balkans, par Krsto Miatev. (‘Text in Bulgarian, summary in French.) 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, vol. 18:—A contribution to the history of the Scandinavian bronze /ur in 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, by A. Oldeberg; The Greek acanthus: problems of origin, by R. Hauglid; 
Caton et le jeune prince, par F. Poulsen; Before the Book of Durrow, by C. Nordenfalk; Some gold torcs 
found in Holland, by A. Roes; Two white-ground vases in a private collection in Athens, by E. J. Holm- 
berg; Anthropomorphic Bronze Age figures in Denmark, by H. C. Broholm; The Stenmagle rune box 
and the golden horn inscription, by A. Beksted. 


BULL. DE LA SOCIETE D’ARCHEOLOGIE COPTE, tome 12:—The hymn of the three children 
in the furnace, by Yassa ‘Abd al-Masih; KOYNOIA: Scythie ou ‘Gothie’?, par J. Schwartz; Une 
question d’orthographic bohairique, par H. J. Polotsky; La collection d’art copte dans les Musées de 
Berlin, par W. F. Volbach; Koptische Rezepte, von W. C. Till; Deux saints 4 téte de chien, par A. 
Piankoff; Un instrument a cordes inconnu de |’époque copte, par H. Hickmann. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 52, nos. 3-4:—Le burin moustérien 4 Fontmaure, par Dr. L. Pradel. 
Nos. 3-4:—Le Tardenoisien classique du Tardenois, par M. et R. Daniel. 


GALLIA, tome 5, fasc. 2:—Les fonds de cabanes énéolithiques de Fontbouisse, commune de Villevielle 
(Gard), par M. Louis, D. Peyrolle et J. Arnal; La Némésis-Tyché de Vienne (Isére), par C. Picard; 
Rapport sur les fouilles de Gergovic (Puy-de-Déme) en 1943 et 1944, par J. J. Hatt; L’exploration 
archéologique de Bavai (Nord) 1942-7, par H. Brévelet; Le trésor monétaire de Coesmes (Ille-et-Vilaine). 
La circulation monétaire en Armorique vers 275 ap. J.-C. Les monnaies officielles, leurs imitations 
locales et les persistances de l’art celtique, par P. Le Gentilhomme; Le cimetiére franc d’Ennery 
(Moselle), par E. Delort; Habitats néolithiques dans la région de Piégut-Pluviers (Dordogne), par 
P. et C. Barriére; Les fouilles de Marloux (Saéne-et-Loire) en 1944-5, par L. Armand-Calliat; Un 
bronze du musée de Chalon-sur-Saéne, par L. Armand-Calliat; Sculptures inédites de Chorey (Céte- 
d’Or), par E. Thévenot. 
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HESPERIS, 1946, 3°-4° trimestres:—Deux ouvrages perdus d’Ibn al-Hatib, par Dr. H. P. J. Renaud; 
Ptolémée et la route du Sous, par R. Thouvenot. 


BULLETIN MONUMENTAL, tome 106:—Le chapiteau dans les manuscrits Carolingiens, par T. 
Sauvel; Les premiers donjons de pierre dans le département du Cher, par M. Deshouliéres; Les tours 4 
Signaux des vicomtes de Castelnou et de Fonolléde, par Mlle A. de Pous; L’orfévrerie 4 conques vers 
lan mille, par P. Deschamps; L’ancienne abbatiale Saint-Pierre de Lagny et ses rapports avec la cathé- 
drale de Troyes, par J. Vallery-Radot; Les chateaux de Jossigny et Guermantes, par J. Dupont; Des 
modifications apportées a la cathédrale de Reims au cours de sa construction du x111® au xv siécle, par 
H. Deneux; La date de la dédicace de la Sainte-Chapelle de Paris, par M. Aubert. 


BULL. DE LA SOCIETE ACADEMIQUE DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 17, 
fasc. 319:——Les Avoués de Saint-Bertin, par P. Feuchére; les noms en -ness, par J. de Foucault; Les 
orgues de Notre-Dame a Saint-Omer au xvit siécle, par N. Dufourq; La date de la plus ancienne 
Keure des chitellenies de Furnes, de Bergues et de Bourbourg, par A. C. F. Koch. 


BULL. TRIMESTRIEL DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE PICARDIE, 1947, 4° trimestre:— 
Marchés clandestins, par R. Legrand; Chapelle et fontaine de Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre 4 Hamencourt, 
par G. Deflesselle; Recherches sur Daours féodal et royal, des origines 2 1507, par G. du Bos; Etudes 
sur les vitraux de Picardie par P. Hainsselin et G. R. Canton; Chronique des souterrains, par F. Vasselle. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 45, nos. 6-8:—La sépulture méga- 
lithique de Viols-le-Fort, par E. Tessier; Les os gravés de la Grotte de la Mairie 4 Teyjat et leur destinée, 
par R. de Saint-Périer; La station de ‘La Sabliére’ 4 Le Gallet, par H. Lambert; Une nouvelle stéle 
aniconique, par Abbé Glory, A. Cabrol, et R. Robert; Paléolithique moyen et repére d’hyéne au ‘Per- 
thuis de Roche’ de Morancourt, par Abbé Mouton et R. Joffroy; Remarques sur les gravures rupestres et la 
topographie proto-historique dans le massif de Fontainebleau, par H. Poupée; Origine de ’homme, par 
Mme S. de Mortillet; Une station néolithique en Hanovre, par Chanoine J. Bouyssonie et H. Delsol; 
Réflexions sur la Magie de la chasse II. Les bisons d’argile du Tuc d’Andoubert, par J. Charet; Station 
préhistorique du ‘Bois Trumeau’, territoire de Salins, par G. Hautin. 


SYRIA, tome 25, fasc. 3-4:—-Centenaire de la fondation du ‘Musée Assyrien’ au Musée du Louvre, par 
A. Parrot; Note sur la chronologie de la période de transition du Bronze moyen au Bronze récent (1700— 
1500 av. notre ére), par C. F. A. Schaeffer; Sondages effectués par M. Mallowan dans les tells de la vallée 
du Balikh, par C. F. A. Schaeffer; Melgart, par R. Dussaud; Lignages d’Outre-Mer, les Seigneurs de 
Margat, par le comte Chandon de Brailles; Notes sur quelques monuments musulmans de Syrie, a 
propos d’une étude récente, par J. Sauvaget; Le Musée archéologique de Palestine 4 Jérusalem, par 
J. Perrot. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, Heft 148:—Die niederrheinische Grabhiigelkultur, von W. Kersten; Der 
Goloring, von J. Réder; Das Grabhiigelfeld von Bell im Hunsriick, von W. Rest; Ein spatlaténezeitliches 
Graberfeld in Haldern bei Wesel, von R. von Uslar; Frauenkopf aus Kéln, von L. Pallat; Das Lang- 
schwert des Frankenkénigs Childerich, von K. Béhner; Der frankische Friedhof in Rill bei Xanten, von 
A. Steeger; Ein spatfrinkischer Friedhof bei der Martins-Kapelle in Boppard, von F. Rademacher; 
Neue Graber der jiingeren Hunsriick-Eifel-Kultur in Karlich, von J. Réder; Rémische Grabhiigel in 
Monreal, von W. Haberey; Graber und Bergbefestigung aus spatrémischer Zeit bei Polch-Ruitsch, von 
W. Haberey; Das frinkische Graberfeld in Euskirchen, von K. Béhner; Zur Kritik des Bonner Martyr- 
grabes, von W. Bader. 


OUDHEIDKUNDIGE MEDEDELINGEN, xxviii, 1947:—De hymnen aan Amon van Papyrus 
Leiden, 1, 350, van J. Zandee (English Summary). 

xxix, 1948:—Een granieten beeld uit de Saitische tijd, van W. D. van Wijngaarden; Over de canopie 
van Smetius, van J. Janssen; Enkele notities over de verzameling Smetius, van H. Brunsting; De 
Romeinse villa to Simpelveld, van W. C. Braat; Merkwaardige praehistorische beenfragmenten, van 
W. C. Braat; Beknopt overzicht der voor- en vroeghistorische oudheden en hun vindplaatsen in de 
gemeente Maastricht, van J. Sprenger; De correspondentie: Van Heurn—Le Leu de Wilhem, van B. H. 
Stricker; Spreuken tot beveiliging gedurende de schrikkeldagen, van B. H. Stricker; De strijd om de 
praebende van Amon, van B. H. Stricker. 
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ARCHZOLOGIAI ERTES{TO, 1946-8:—Une représentation de banquet funéraire de Pépoque 
romaine dans la collection égyptienne du Musée des Beaux-Arts, par A. Dobrovits; Contributions 
nouvelles a ’histoire du néolithique en Hongrie, par J. Banner et M. Parducz; The aeneolithic cemetery 

a of Tiszapolgér-Basatanya, by I. Kutzidn; ‘Traditions des steppes 4 l’age du bronze en Hongrie, par 

A. Mozsolics; Funde der Bodrogkereszturer Kultur im Stidtischen Museum von Kecskemét, par P. 

Patay; Le probléme cimmérien, par J. Harmatta; The new amphora of the Museum of Fine Arts, 

Budapest, by Z. Oroszldn; Le bas-relief mithraique de bronze de Brigétio, par A. Radnéti; Note sur le 

bas-relief mithraique de bronze de Brigetio, par F. Cumont; Di un’ iscrizione Pannonica. Interpretazione 

delle iscrizioni alfabetiche, per F. Lang; Deux tombes de cheval a Brigetio, par L. Barkéczi; Die Doli- 
chenus-Votivhand des Budapester Nationalmuseums, von F. La4ng; Die rémischen Inschriften von 


i Pilisszdnté, von L. Nagy; Studia Avarica, I. Sur l’itinéraire de la conquéte avare, par T. Nagy; A rémai 
os vamokrél, by Dobé Arpdd; A westerndorfi terra-sigillata gydr mesterei és kronolégidja, by Kiss Katalin; 
+s Kelten im Stadtgebiet von Sopianae-Pécs, von R. Egger; Zaubertext auf Silberplattchen aus Sdgvdr, von 
ae M. C. Kubinyi; A varcianusok térzse Dél-Pannénidban, by A. Alféldi; Nécropole sarmate 4 Hédme- 
2 zoodsdrhely-Fehért6, par M. Pérducz; Les éléments germaniques dans la civilisation sarmatique récente 


de la région limitée par les fleuves Maros, Tisza et Kérés, par M. Parducz et J. Korek; Avares et Slaves 
- Moraves, par E. Fiigedi; Avar finds from Csengéd, by I. Kovrig; Rapports archéologiques entre les 
es trouvailles tombales de l’époque avare de Szeged et des cors 4 boire Hunno-Bulgares, par D. Csalldny; 
Ibn Fadlan iiber die Bestattung bei den Wolga-Bulgaren, von K. Czeglédy und J. Harmatta; Contribu- 


Be tions nouvelles 4 la connaissance anthropologique de la population hongroise du X° siécle, par J. Nemes- 
3 kéri; Mezékévesden feltért german lelet embertani vizsgdlata, by J. Nemeskéri; The hermit-caves of 
- Tihany, by J. Csemegi; Bibliographia Archaeologica Hungarica, 1943-6. 

a SUMER, vol. 5, no. 1:—Mesopotamia and Syria, by M. E. L. Mallowan; Les Dieux-vivants 4 l’aube des 
“3 temps historiques, par M. Lambert; Date-formulae and date-lists, by Taha Bagir; The lion hunt stela 
a from Warka, by F. Basmachi. 


FASTI ARCHAEOLOGICI, vol. 1, 1946, published by the International Association for Classical 


“3 Archaeology, contains summaries of work done, publications, &c., under the following headings:— 
a 1. Generalia; 2. Prehistoric and Classical Greece; 3. Italy before the Roman Empire; 4. The Hellenistic 
fe World and the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire; 5. The Roman West; 6. Christianity and late 
antiquity. 

RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, Anno 14, nos. 1-3:—Apercus nouveaux sur les industries et les Ages des 


squelettes de la Grotte des Enfants 4 Grimaldi, par F. Lacosse et L. Barral; La statue-stéle della Val di 
Magra e la statuaria megalitica ligure, per U. Formentini; La statuaire d’Entremont, par F. Benoit; Les 
fouilles d’Ensérune et les civilisations préromaines du Midi de la France, par J. Jannohay. 


RENDICONTI DELLA R. ACCAD. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, serie ottava, vol. 3, fasc. 3-4:—Ricerche sulla 
topografia fiorentina nel periodo delle guerre goto-bizantine, per G. Maetzke; Iconografia di Tolomeo di 
Mauretania, per L. Borrelli; L’attivita politico-militare dell’ Imperatore Massimino Trace, per C. Di 
Spigno. 

Vol. 3, fasc. 5-6:—Partenope e Palepoli, per E. Gabrici; Base di statuetto del dio Silvano proveniente 
dal Foro Romano, per S. Stucchi; Le bilance romane del Museo Nazionale e dell’ Antiquarium Comunale 
di Roma, per M. Lazzarini. 

Vol. 3, fasc. 7~10:—La successione di Giustino in Bisanzio, per A. Solari; La politica estera orientale 
durante l’impero di Giustino, per A. Solari; I] dio stellare nell’ Arabia meridionale preislamica, per G. 
Ryckmans. 

Vol. 3, fasc. 11-12:—I ‘tempietti’ di Medma e l’origine del triglifo, per S. Ferri; Per la storia di Veio 
fra la conquista romana ed il Municipium Augustum vejens. Iscrizioni in latino arcaico su pocula deorum, 
per M. Santangelo. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, vol. 8 (1947), contains accounts of excavations and discoveries at Aquileia, 
Grado, Farra d’Isonzo, Gorizia, Pisa, Pietrasanta, Magliano, Civita Castellana, Tivoli, Roma, Grottarossa, 
Napoli, Paestum, Matera, San Giorgio Lucano, Bosco Salice, Montescaglioso, Ferrandina, Pomarico, 
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Locri, Siracusa, Lipari, Salina, Panarea, Basiluzzo e Scogli Vicini, Novara di Sicilia, Milazzo, Acque- 
dolci, Tusa, Puna, Calascibetta, Leonforte, Assoro, Agira, Nissoria, Piazza Armerina, Centuripe, 
Marina di Ragusa, Scicli, Comiso, Carbonia, Barumini, and Gergei. 


PRZEGLAD ARCHEOLOGICZNY, tom viii, zesz 1 (1948):—La poterie préhistorique était-elle 
article de commerce?, par J. Kostrzewski; Nouveaux matériaux pour la préhistoire de l’arrondissement 
de Kalisz, par L. J. Luka et E. Dabrowski; Bracelets en bronze de Witoldzin, par J. Kostrzewski et 
Mlle A. Niesiolowska; Epée en bronze de Niewiemko, par J. Slaski; un dépét de la Ve période de Page 
du bronze de Rosko et les fibules lusaciennes de la méme période, par A. Cofcianka; Les pendeloques 
ajourés en bronze du type poméranien, par M. Kowiariska; Vases 4 provisions d’une station de la 
civilisation lusacienne 4 Chorula, par T. Kubiczek; Un rare type d’hochets du territoire de Lubusz, 
par H. Szoldrska; Un couteau scythique trouvé a Biskupin, par Z. A. Rajewski; Urne cinéraire de la 
civilisation poméranienne avec dessins figurés de Bukéwice, par S. Jasnosz; Urnes avec représentations de 
colliers et deux colliers en bronze de la civilisation poméranienne, par M. Piaszkéwna; Une station de la 
période de la La Téne III d’Igotomia-Zofipol, par A. Zaki; Vases de la période romaine ornés d’une 
rouelle dentée, par Z. Holowitska; Une trouvaille de la période protohistorique et du bas moyen-Age 
de Strumiany, par &. Kujawska; Deux poids protohistoriques, par W. Szafratiski; Remarques sur la 
méthode des recherches préhistoriques, par K. Jazdzewski; Remarques complémentaires a l’article : 
Yenceinte fortifiée protohistorique de Kitecko, par W. Hensel. 


AMPURIAS, 9-10 (1947-8):—El Neolitico del Languedoc mediterréneo, por M. Louis; Una fase 
interesante del Bronce inicial portugués, por E. Jalhay; Ensayo de cronologia hallstdttica: Italia y 
Europa central y occidental, por C. F. C. Hawkes; Las vias romanas en el Ampurddn, por M. Golo- 
bardes; Dos buenos retratos femeninos hallados en Ampurias, por M. Almagro; Hallazgos monetarios, V, 
por F. Mateu Llopis; Lucernas romanas decoradas del Museo Emeritense, por O. Gil Farrés; Cuestiones 
lingiifsticos sobre fuentes antiguas hispanas, por P. Pericay Ferriol; E] monumento conocido por Torre 
de los Escipiones (Tarragona), por C. Cid Priego; Estudio sobre vocalismo mediterréneo, por A. 
Montenegro Duque; El] ara romana del Museo de Barcelona y el culto de la Salud y Esculapio en 
Carthago Nova, por A. Beltrdén; Investigaciones arqueolégicas en la provincia de Granada, por 
M. Tarradeli; La cueva de Can Montmany de Pallejé, por J. Colominas Roca. 


ACTAS Y MEMORIAS DE LA SOCIEDAD ESPANOLA DE ANTROPOLOGIA, ETNOGRAFIA 
Y PREHISTORIA, vol. 23:—Per una carta archeologica sulle antiche coltivazioni minerarie della 
Penisola Iberica, por A. Minto; Sur quelques monuments lithiques du Sahara Occidental, par 'T. Monod; 
Hallazgos del bronce Atldntico en Portugal, por J. Sellés Paes de Villas-Béas; Observaciones sobre la mito- 
logia del dragén en Espaiia, por I. Del Pan; La actividad arqueoldgica en la provincia de Gerona y sus 
resultados recientes para el conocimiento del paleolftico superior espafiol, por L. Pericot; Arqueologia del 
Valle de los Pedroches, por A. Riesgo Ordofiez; Restauraciones desconocidas en la Mezquita-Aljama de 
Cérdoba. La puerta de la primitiva Mezquita, que fundé Abderramdn I, fué restaurada a principios del 
siglo XVII, por E. Romero de Torres; Vaso de la forma 30 de Dragendorff fabricado en Espaiia, por 
B. Sdez Martin; La cultura algdrica en la provincia de Albacete. Notas para su estudio, por J. Sanches 
Jiménez; El neolitico y la Peninsula Hispdnica, por J. San Valero Aparisi; Agujas romanas de huesco con 
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Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

Fouilles du Tépé-Giyan, prés de Néhavend, 1931 et 1932. Par G. Contenau et R. Ghirshman. 12} x 9}. 
Pp. 144. Musée du Louvre, Département des Antiquités Orientales, Série archéologique, tome 3. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1935. 

The monolithic churches of Lalibela in Ethiopia. By Dr. Louis Findlay. 10 x6}. Pp. 58. Publications 
de la Société d’Archéologie Copte. Le Caire, 1944. 

Mari: une ville perdue. Par André Parrot. 7} x5}. Pp. 252. Paris: Editions ‘Je sers’, 1945. 

Cypriot medieval glazed pottery. Notes for a preliminary classification. By J. du Plat Taylor, F.S.A. and 
A. H. S. Megaw, M.A. 113 x 9}. Pp. 13. Reprint. Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 


1937-9, 1949. 55. 


NUMISMATICS 

E] tesorillo visigodo de trientes de las excavaciones del plan nacional de 1944-5 en Zorita de los Canes 
(Guadalajara). Por Juan Cabré Aguil6. 107. Pp. 56. Informes y Memorias, no. 10. Madrid, 
1946. 

Primitive money in its ethnological, historical, and economic aspects. By Paul Einzig. 84 x 5}. Pp. xii+ 
517. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1949. 255. 

‘Barbarous radiates’. Imitations of third-century Roman coins. By Philip V. Hill. 9 x6. Pp. 44. Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, no. 112. New York: The American Numismatic Society, 1949. 
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es Trésor de KoSice. Trouvaille de monnaies d’or du XV au XVII¢ siécles 4 KoSice en 1935. Par Emanuela 
Nohejlovd-Prdtovd. 94 x 63. Pp. 359. Praha, 1948. 

Asurvey of primitive money. The beginnings of currency. By A. Hingston Quiggin. With an introduction 
by A. C. Haddon. 83x 5}. Pp. xxii+344. London: Methuen, 1949. 455. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Vor- und Frithgeschichte. Von Friedrich Behn. 8 x 5. Pp. 275. Wiesbaden: Eberhard Brockhaus, 1948. 
4 Beyond the bounds of history. Scenes from the Old Stone Age. By Henri Breuil. English trans. by Mary E. 
Boyle. Foreword by Field-Marshal J.C. Smuts. 93 x 7}. Pp. roo. London: P. R. Gawthorn, 1949. 

a E] tesoro prehistérico de Caldas de Reyes (Pontevedra). Por Fermin Bouza Brey. 94 x6}. Pp. 19. 

; Informes y Memorias, no. 2. Madrid, 1942. 

The lures of the Bronze Age. An archaeological, technical, and musicological investigation. By H. C. 
Broholm, William P. Larsen, and Godtfred Skjerne. 13} x 93. Pp. 129. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, 1949. 

The prehistoric archaeology of the Tangier Zone, Morocco. By Hugh Hencken. 10} x8. Pp. 282-8. 
Reprint. Proc. American Phil. Soc., vol. 92. 1948. 

Introduction to a study of Settlement in Great Poland in the early historical period. By Witold Hensel. 
107. Pp. 224. Biblioteka Prehistoryczna, Tom. 5. Poznan, 1948. 

Uwagi o badaniu stanowisk wielowarstwowych. (Remarks on researches on stratified sites, 5th-1oth 
centuries a.p.). By Witold Hensel. 10 x7. Pp. 66. Zeszyty prehistoryczne, Nr. 2. Poznafi, 1949. 

Atlas to the prehistory of the Slavs. By Konrad Jazdzewski. Part 1, Maps. 11} x 8}. Part 2, Text. 84 x6. 

Pp. 144. Lédz, 1948/9. 

i The prehistory of Southern Rhodesia. An account of the progress of research from 1900 to 1946. By 

a Neville Jones. Museum Memoir, no. 2. 9} x 7}. Pp. 78. Published by the Trustees of the National 
Museum of Southern Rhodesia. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1949. 75. 6d. 

Quellen zur Urgeschichte des Thurgaus. Von Karl Keller-Tarnuzzer. 9x6. Pp. 41-81. Reprint. 
Thurgauische Beitrige zur Vaterlindischen Geschichte herausgegeben vom Historischen Verein 
des.Kantons Thurgau. Heft 85. 

yn Eléments de préhistotre. Par D. Peyrony. 10 x6}. Pp. 181. 5° Edition. Paris: Alfred Costes, 1948. 

= Prehistoric Gower: the early archaeology of West Glamorgan. By J. G. Rutter. 8} x5}. Pp. vi xgo. 
Swansea: Welsh Guides, 1948. 10s. 6d. 


Lascaux. Par Fernand Windels. 12 x9}. Pp. 138. Montignac-sur-Vézére: Centre d’études et de 


documentation préhistoriques. n.d. 

i 

ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

ia Das Rémerlager in Oberaden und das Uferkastell in Beckinghausen an der Lippe. Herausgegeben von 


Christoph Albrecht. Band II, Heft 2. Die rémische und die belgische Keramik. Die Gegenstinde aus 
Metall nach den Funden der Ausgrabungen von Albert Baum, bearbeitet durch Siegfried Loeschcke 
und Christoph Albrecht. 124x9}. Pp. 174. Verdéffentlichungen aus dem Stadt. Museum fir 
Vor- und Frihgeschichte, Dortmund. Dortmund: Ruhfus, 1942. 

Ein spatrémischer ‘Burgus’ bei St. Margarethen im Burgenland. Von A. A. Barb. 113 x 8. Pp. 265-86. 

a Reprint. Jahreshefte des Osterr. Archaolog. Inst. Band 37. 
. Practical Geology in Ancient Britain. Part II. Non-metals. By C. E. N. Bromehead. 84 x 54. Pp. 65-76. 
Reprint. Proc. Geologists’ Assoc., vol. 59, pl. 2, 1948. 

Ostia. Per Guido Calza. 7} x5. Pp. 47. Ministero della Educazione nazionale, itinerari dei musei e 
monumenti d’Italia, r. Roma: La Libreria dello Stato, A. XI E.F. 

Ostia (Nuovi scavi). Per Guido Calza. 7} x5. Pp. 48. Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, itinerari dei 
musei e monumenti d’Italia, 1a. Roma: La Libreria dello Stato, 1947. 

‘Topography of Roman Scotland north of the Antonine Wall. By O. G. S. Crawford. 93 x 7}. Pp. xii+ 
162. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1949. 255. 

The Roman occupation of Chester (Deva). By Robert Newstead, F.R.S. 84x53. Pp. 27. Chester: 
G. R. Griffith, n.d. 


Pradzieje ziem polskich. Tadeusz Sulimirski. 8} x 54. Pp. 31. Reprint. 'Teki Historyczne, nr. 4, 1948. 
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Roman Canterbury. An account of the excavations carried out during 1945. By Audrey Williams, M.A., 
F.S.A. No. 3. 84x54. Pp. 36. London: The Medici Society, 1948. 25. 6d. 

Roman Canterbury. An account of the excavations in Butchery Lane, Christmas 1945 and Easter 1946. 
By Audrey Williams, M.A., F.S.A. and Sheppard Frere, M.A., F.S.A. No. 4. 83x54. Pp. 47. 
London: The Medici Society, 1949. 35. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Visby Stadsmur. Av Emil Eckhoff och Otto Janse. Del I. Text. 12} x94. Pp. 326. Stockholm: Wahl- 
strém & Widstrand, 1936. Del II. Planscher. 13} x19}. Pls. go. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 
1922. 

Medeltida Traskulptur i Estland. Av Sten Karling (with English summary). 12 x9. Pp. 294. Stockholm: 
Kungl. Vitterhets Hist. och Antik. Akademien, 1946. 

Die Schatzfunde Gotlands der Wikingerzeit II. Fundbeschreibung und Tafeln. Von Marten Stenberger. 
129g. Pp. 271. Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Hist. och Antik. Akademien, 1947. 

Upplands runinskrifter. Av Elias Wessén och Sven B. F. Jansson. Tredje delen. Férsta haftet Bro Hiarad, 
Habo Hiarad, Trégds Harad. 12 x9. Pp. 312. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1949. 
Kr. 40. 


SCULPTURE 


Aescultura em Portugal. Por Reinaldo dos Santos. 1° vol. Séculos XIIa XV. 14. x11. Pp.66+pls. 166. 
Lisboa, 1948. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 3rd February 1949. Dr. I. A. Richmond, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. L. A. Hamand, Mr. R. Wailes, 
Mr. R. S. France, Mr. J. W. Brailsford, Prof. F. Norman, Mrs. M. A. Cotton, Mr. J. H. 
Harvey, Mr. P. Sturdy, Mr. C. E. Kenney, Prof. E. G. Bowen. 

Mr. R. F. Jessup, F.S.A., exhibited a carved stone from Reculver; Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., 
exhibited a medieval enamelled plaque; a leather sheath, containing a hone-stone, was exhibited 
by permission of the Gilstrap Library and Museum, Newark; and Mr. F. G. Emmison, F.S.A., 
by permission of Lord Braybrooke, exhibited a series of water-colour drawings of Indian tombs, 
probably made for Charles, second Earl Cornwallis. 


Thursday, 10th February 1949. Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. W. Brailsford and Mr. J. H. Harvey were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary, read a paper on some varieties of antiquarian thought in 
Tudor and early Stuart England. 


Thursday, 17th February 1949. Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. F. Northend was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. J. S. P. Bradford, F.S.A., read a paper on aerial survey of prehistoric and Roman farming 
in Southern Italy. 


Thursday, 24th February 1949. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. L. G. G. Ramsey, Mr. R. I. Threlfall, Mr. E. J. Jones, Mrs. M. A. Cotton, Mr. R. 
Wailes, Prof. F. Norman, and Mr. P. Sturdy were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. E. C. Rouse, F.S.A., and Miss Audrey Baker, Ph.D., read a paper on the medieval 
domestic wall-painting at Longthorpe Tower, near Peterborough. 


Thursday, 3rd March 1949. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mr. A. H. Shorter, Rt. Rev. D. H. Crick 
(Bishop of Chester), Mr. M. Baird, Mr. H. de S. Shortt, Mrs. L. Lindsay, Mr. N. C. Cook, 
Mr. A. E. J. Hollaender, Mr. F. M. Underhill, Mr. P. L. Bradfer-Lawrence. 

Mr. A. Oswald, F.S.A., exhibited objects found during recent excavations in the City of 
London. 


Thursday, 10th March 1949. W. H. Godfrey, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. A. H. Shorter, Mr. B. P. Johnson, and Mrs. L. Lindsay were admitted Fellows. 
Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph, F.S.A., read a paper on air reconnaissance in Britain: some recent 


results. 


Thursday, 17th March 1949. Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. de S. Shortt, Mr. R. C. Jarvis, and Mr. A. E. J. Hollaender were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. C. N. Johns read a paper on the twelfth-century paintings in the Church of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem. 


Thursday, 31st March 1949. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. N. C. Cook and Mr. H. Maryon were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. G. H. Chettle, F.S.A., read a paper on Herbert Le Sueur’s statue of Charles I, and Mr. 
G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., read a paper on the ninth-century sword found in the Thames at 
Westminster. 
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Thursday, 7th April 1949. Sir Alfred Clapham, Hon. Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Rev. E. P. Baker, F.S.A., read a paper on the cult of St. Oswald in Northern Italy. 


Thursday, 28th April 1949, Anniversary Meeting. Sir Cyril Fox, President, in the Chair. 

Miss K. §. Hodgson, Sir P. Abercrombie, and Mr. P. L. Bradfer-Lawrence were admitted 
Fellows. 

Mr. John Allan and Mr. R. F. Jessup were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 


The following report of the Council for the year 1948-9 was read: 

Research.—Grants from the Research Fund have been made to the Roman and Medieval 
London Excavation Council, for the excavations at Canterbury, Dover, and Lincoln, for the 
exploration of a site at Dainton Common, nr. Newton Abbott, for the Roman villa at Whitting- 
ton Court, and for Maen Castle, Sennen, Cornwall. 

Morris Fund.—Grants from the Morris Fund have been made towards the repair of the 
churches at Aspenden (Herts.), Boveney (Berks.), Chithurst (Sussex), Denston (Suffolk), Ickle- 
ton (Cambs.), Morton (Lincs.), North Luffenham (Rutland), Pendock (Worcs.), and Weston 
under Lizard (Staffordshire), for the screen at Campsall (Yorks.), the restoration to Thornton 
Church (Bucks.) of the Ingylton Tomb, towards the repair of the churches at Egham (Surrey), 
Tidmarsh (Berks.), Nassington (Northants.), Woodstock (Oxon.), and for the fixing of a replica 
of a palimpsest brass at Dinton (Bucks.). 

Croft Lyons Fund.—The work on the new Dictionary of British Arms continues, more than 
34,000 cards having been prepared during the year. 

T. V. Wheeler Fund.—Grants amounting to £130 have been made to five applicants. 

Publications —The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly, but there is no immediate 
likelihood of a return to quarterly publication. Research Report No. XV, Excavations at the 
Fewry Wall Site in Leicester, by Miss K. M. Kenyon, was published jointly with the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester in the Spring. Research Report No. XVI, Richborough IV, is in proof, as is 
Mr. A. R. Wagner’s Catalogue of Rolls of Arms, and Archaeologia, volume 93, all of which 
should be published during the year. 

Library.—The sale of duplicate volumes to Fellows took place during the summer, the pro- 
ceeds amounting to £183, after payment of expenses. The work of reorganizing the card 
catalogue continues. The majority of the Rolls Series of the P.R.O. publications has been 
rebound. 

A small basement room has been adapted as an additional book store. 

Bequests of books have been received from the late G. C. Druce, F.S.A., and the late Canon 
R. U. Potts, F.S.A. 

General—Regular meetings have been held throughout the session and attendances have 
again reached pre-war level. 

Council has given careful consideration to the manner of election of Fellows and to alterna- 
tives to the present system of balloting. A memorandum on the subject has been circulated to all 
Fellows. 

In collaboration with the British School at Rome, the Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies, the Prehistoric Society, and the Faculty Board of Oxford University, Council has 
formed an Apulia Committee to sponsor an archaeological expedition to Apulia and has voted 
£150 from the General Fund for the purpose. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Sir Alfred Clapham on the Bury 
St. Edmunds Abbey Restoration Committee, Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil on the Central Local 
History Committee of the National Council for Social Service, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins at the 
Bicentenary of the Excavations at Pompeii, and Prof. R. E. M. Wheeler on the Organizing 
Committee of the Congress of Roman Frontier Studies. 
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The following gifts other than books have been received: 


From G. H. S. Bushnell, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Dabbing of three pieces of canopy work at Northampton. 
From T. G. Davidson, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
A description and classification of Egyptian deities, compiled from notes, &c., made by John Davidson, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. (¢. 1820-5). 
From H. F. Owen Evans, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Rubbing of a palimpsest inscription at Haddenham, Bucks. 
From F, A. Greenhill, Esq.:— 
Rubbings of slabs from St. John’s church, Perth and Whithorn, and printed reproductions of incised 
slabs. 
From Sir Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A.:— 
Photostats of the Expenses of the Executors of Eleanor, Consort of Edward I (MS. in Public Record 
Office, ‘Exchequer King’s Remembrancer, various accounts’). 
From G. P. Mander, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Copper aeolipile used for blowing a small fire. Himalayan. 
From Miss G. A. Jones.:— 
Rubbing of an inscription from Reigate, Surrey. 
From C. C. Oman, Esq.:— 
A collection of lantern slides of castles in Great Britain, made for the late Sir C. Oman, F.S.A. 
From R. H. Pearson, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Rubbings of a shield at Standon, Herts., and rubbings, photostats, &c., of brasses at Dinton, Bucks. 
From Lady Petrie:-— 
239 plans of earthworks, barrows, &c., in Southern England and Wales, made by the late Sir Flinders 
Petrie during the latter part of the rgth century. 
From G. A. E. Ruck, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Rubbings of brasses from Blakesley, Brampton, Bugbrooke, Clipston, Northants., and from Stowe, Bucks. 


Obituary.—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary:— 


Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, B.A., November 1948. 

Thomas Matthews Blagg, M.B.E., 11th August 1948. 

Tancred Borenius, Ph.D., D.Litt., 2nd September 1948. 

Frederick Bradbury, 26th January 1949. 

Edward Augustus Bullmore, F.R.C.S., 29th October 1948. 

Colonel Alexander Henderson Burn, C.I.E., O.B.E., 24th February 1949. 
Rev. Marwood Anselm Rauceby Thorold Cole, M.A., 21st November 1948. 
Frederick Crooks, J.P., 3rd June 1948. 

George Claridge Druce, 11th May 1948. 

Edwin Hanson Freshfield, LL.D., J.P., 15th May 1948. 

Rev. George Henniker-Gotley, M.A., 29th January 1948. 

John Alexander Herbert, B.A., 7th December 1948. 

Sir George Francis Hill, K.C.B., M.A., D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., 18th October 1948. 
Reginald Leslie Hine, 14th April 1949. 

Geoffrey Dudley Hobson, M.V.O., M.A., 5th January 1949. 

Thomas Cann Hughes, M.A., 21st May 1948. 

Charles Edward Jones, 19th June 1948. 

Rev. Lionel Lambert, M.A., 6th November 1948. 

Henry William Lewer, 13th April 1949. 
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Thomas Geoffry Lucas, 3rd October 1948. 

Sir Stanley Marchant, C.V.O., M.A., D.Mus., 28th February 1949. 
Duncan Hector Montgomerie, 4th May 1948. 

Ralph Stewart Morrish, 19th November 1948. 

Basil Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., 5th May 1948. 

Rev. Sydney Leslie Ollard, M.A., D.Litt., 28th February 1949. 
Rev. Robert Ullock Potts, M.A., 7th January 1949. 

Marion Harry Alexander Spielmann, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., 2nd October 1948. 
William Edgar Stephens, O.B.E., 19th August 1948. 

Herbert Millingchamp Vaughan, M.A., J.P., 31st July 1948. 
William Walter Watts, 25th December 1948. 


FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCK, who died in November 1948, was born in 1856 and 
educated at Westminster and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the Bar in 1879 and 
elected F.S.A. in 1897. He was a Family (Harley) Trustee of the British Museum for nearly 
forty years and had served as a member of its Standing and other committees. 


Tuomas Matruews Brace, who died on 11th August 1948, was one of the founders of the 
Thoroton Society of his native County. Born at S. Collingham in 1875, he was educated at the 
Magnus Grammar School, Newark, in which town he became a partner in a genealogical 
practice and devoted himself to the study of local history. When he was elected F.S.A. in 1903 he 
was the youngest Fellow in the Society. He was Secretary of the Records Section of the Thoroton 
Society and edited for them volumes of the Notts. Parish Registers and Marriage Licences. 

‘TancreD Borentus died on 2nd September 1948 at the age of 63, after a long illness. Born at 
Wiborg in Finland in 1885 and educated at Helsingfors University, he came to England as an art 
student and, while still a young man, was in 1913 appointed a lecturer in the History of Art at 
University College, London, becoming Professor in 1924. During the First World War he served 
as Secretary to the diplomatic mission to the Allied Powers and the Holy See, notifying the inde- 
pendence of Finland, and for a time acted as diplomatic representative of Finland in this country. 
He was the author of many books on the history of art and of catalogues of famous collections. 
English Medieval Painting (1928), in which he collaborated with Prof. E. W. Tristram, F.S.A., 
was the most comprehensive treatment of its subject. He was managing director and editor of the 
Burlington Magazine (1940-5) and was a frequent writer in other art journals. He contributed 
several papers to Archaeologia on the ‘Iconography of St. Thomas of Canterbury’ and other sub- 
jects. In 1933 he began his excavations of Clarendon Palace, in collaboration with Mr. John 
Charlton, F.S.A., accounts of which appear in the Antiquaries Fournal. He was elected F.S.A. 
in 1936. 

FREDERICK BrapsBury, who was elected F.S.A. in 1929, died in Sheffield on 26th January 
1949 in his 85th year. Educated at Clifton College, he was apprenticed a cutler in 1881, joining 
his brothers in the firm of Thomas Bradbury & Sons seven years later. His extensive collection 
of silver and old Sheffield plate is now in the possession of the Company of Cutlers in Hallamshire, 
of which he was a freeman. He wrote a History of Old Sheffield Plate (1912), and contributed 
articles on the subject to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Connoisseur, and other journals in this 
country and America. A member of the Hunter Archaeological Society for thirty-eight years, 
he was elected its Vice-President in 1943. 

CoLtoneL ALEXANDER HENDERSON Burn, who died on 24th February 1949, was born in 
1885 and served in the Indian Army from 1909 to 1924 chiefly on the NW. Frontier. He gained 
the O.B.E. (Mil. Div.) in the First World War and was awarded the C.I.E. in 1921 for services 
in Mesopotamia. He was elected F.S.A. in 1942. Since his retirement from India he had taken 
an interest in Roman Britain and done some field work. 
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GeorcE CiaripcE Druce, who died on 11th May 1948 at the age of 88, was elected F.S.A. 
in 1912 and served on the Council in 1923. He was born and lived in Surrey until 1923, when 
he retired from the managing directorship of a well-known firm of distillers to live at Cranbrook, 
Kent. He was a member of the Kent Archaeological Society for nearly forty years, serving as its 
Secretary from 1925 to 1935, and subsequently as Vice-President. He was widely recognized as 
an authority on medieval bestiaries and their influence on church decoration. His translation of 
the Norman-French Bestiary of Guillaume le Clerc was privately published in 1936, and he read 
papers on the Legend of the Saw-fish (P.S.4. xxxi) and on the Ant-lion (4ntig. Fourn. iii) to the 
Society. His topographical knowledge was extensive. In 1947 he presented his unique collection 
of photographs and slides to the Courtauld Institute, and he bequeathed a number of books to the 
Society’s library. 

Epwin Hanson FRESHFIELD, who died on 15th May 1948, at the age of 84, had been 
a Fellow of the Society for more than fifty-eight years. Son of a distinguished antiquary, who 
was a Vice-President of the Society and Treasurer from 1889 to 1897 (P.S.4. xxxi, 1834), he 
was educated at Winchester and Trinity College, Cambridge, and grew up to share his father’s 
interests in the City of London and in Byzantine antiquities. These are illustrated by the two 
papers he contributed to Archaeologia, vols. liv (1894) and Ixxii (1921), the first dealing with 
sword-stands in City churches and the second with a vellum album containing sixteenth-century 
sketches of Byzantine monuments. His books, Cellae Trichorae and other Christian Antiquities 
in the Byzantine Provinces, etc. (2 vols.), and An Epitome of my Notebook on Roman History 
(3 vols.) were privately printed. He served thrice on the Council, in 1900, 1903, and 1909, and 
was a Trustee of the British School at Athens and a member of the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies. He was master of the Vintners’ Company in 1931 and one of his Majesty’s 
lieutenants for the City of London. 


Joun ALexanpeR HeErsert, who died on 7th December 1948, was until his retirement in 
1927 a well-known figure at the British Museum. He was elected F.S.A. in 1914. Educated at 
the Grammar School at Newcastle upon Tyne and St. John’s College, Cambridge, he entered 
the Museum in 1887 where he became Deputy Keeper of Manuscripts from 1921 until his 
retirement. His special interest lay in illumination and medieval romances, his official publica- 
tions including a volume of the Catalogue of Romances (1910) and Schools of Illumination (1914- 
30). His I//uminated MSS. (1911) isa standard work on the subject, and he edited the Sherborne 
Missal for the Roxburghe Club. 


Str Georce (Francis) Hixt, who died on 18th October 1948, was born in 1867 at Ber- 
hampur in India, the son and grandson of famous Indian missionaries and the youngest of four 
brothers, all of whom attained eminence in the academic world. Educated at University College 
School, University College, London, and Merton College, Oxford, of which he was an Exhibi- 
tioner and in 1931 waselected an Honorary Fellow, he took a First Class in Mods. 1889 and in 


‘Lit.Hum. in 1891. He joined the staff of the Department of Coins in the British Museum in 


1893, became Assistant (now called Deputy) Keeper in 1911 and Keeper of Coins in 1912 until 
his appointment as Director and Principal Librarian in January 1931, from which post he retired 
in 1936. For fifty-five years his life was unselfishly devoted to pure scholarship, and a list of his 
contributions to history and art and archaeology will be found in the Tribute privately printed by 
friends and admirers in 1948 for presentation to him in commemoration of his eightieth birthday, 
which, like the special volume (Ixvi) of the Fournal of Hellenic Studies dedicated to him, he just 
lived to receive. 

He was elected F.S.A. honoris causa in 1926 and took an active part for many years in the 
Society’s work, serving on the Council and various committees and as Vice-President 1931-4. 
Of his contributions to the Society’s publications the most notable was that ‘On the Early History 
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of Arabic Numerals in Europe’ (Arch. Ixii, 15-90), afterwards expanded and published as a 
separate book (Oxford, 1915). His work for many other societies can only be briefly mentioned 
—the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, for which he edited the Hellenic Fournal 
from 1898 to 1912 and again during the First World War; the Royal Numismatic Society, for 
which he edited the Numismatic Chronicle from 1912 to 1930; the British Academy, to which he 
was elected in 1917 and for which he delivered the Italian Lecture in 1929 and the Aspects of 
Art Lecture in 1941. 

Hill was also one of the prime movers in the foundation of the Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies and of the Vasari Society for the reproduction of drawings by Old Masters, for 
the latter of which he acted as Secretary and Editor from its foundation until 1912. He was also 
a member of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments and of the Royal Mint’s Advisory 
Committee, and delivered the Rhind Lectures in 1915 for the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
of which he was an Honorary Fellow. 

His interests were wide and remarkably varied, and he wrote with ease and authority on sub- 
jects so widely apart as the coinage of Ancient Britain and the origin of Arabic numerals or the 
finest specimens of Greek or Renaissance Art and obscure points of ancient Jewish epigraphy. 
Hill attained at least three separate reputations, any one of which would be enough for one man— 
as an authority on Greek art and archaeology, notably in his series of catalogues of Greek coins in 
the British Museum—as an authority on the art of the Italian Renaissance, in his long series of 
contributions to the Burlington Magazine, and his great corpus of Italian medals and, lastly, as the 
historian of Cyprus. He became interested in the island in his later years after being sent out with 
Sir Charles Peers to report on the organization of archaeology there. Three volumes of his great 
History of Cyprus had appeared before his death and the fourth is ready and will shortly go to press. 

Hill was given a C.B. in 1929 and was created K.C.B. in 1933 in addition to receiving numer- 
ous academic distinctions and medals and honorary memberships of English and foreign societies. 
He always remained the modest unassuming scholar, ever ready to place his varied knowledge at 
the disposal of the humblest inquirer or the distinguished scholar alike. Many writers in the 
various fields in which he was a master have paid their tribute to his help, advice, and encourage- 
ment. Joun ALLan 


RecinaLp Lesuiz Hing, who died on 14th April 1949, was elected F.S.A. in 1929. He was 
born near Baldock in 1883, was educated at the Leys School, Cambridge, and joined a firm of 
solicitors in Hitchin in 1901, where he spent the rest of his life. It was to Hitchin, its history and 
its ‘worthies’, that he devoted his leisure. His History of Hitchin appeared in 1927-9 and was 
followed by other works of local history. He played an active part in the formation of the 
Hitchin Museum. 


Grorrrey Dup.ey Hopson, who died on 5th January 1949 at the age of 66, was elected a 
Fellow in 1911. On leaving Harrow he had a distinguished career at University College, Oxford. 
He became a director of Sotheby’s in 1909 and its chairman in 1947. His main interest lay in fine 
and early bindings and he wrote several monographs, such as English Bindings before 1500 (1929), 
which are now accepted as standard works on the subject. 


Tuomas Cann Hucues died on 21st May 1948 at the age of 88. Like his father Thomas 
Hughes (F.S.A. 1866-90), the well-known Chester antiquary, he became a Fellow in 1911. 
Educated at King’s School, Chester, and Pembroke College, Cambridge, he was admitted 
Solicitor in 1885 and was Town Clerk of Lancaster from 1896 until his retirement in 1922. He 
was President of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society (1917) and a Vice-President 
of the British Archaeological Association. He wrote numerous papers on local history, including 
‘Corporate Insignia of Lancaster’ (1897), ‘Registers of Chester Cathedral’ (1904), and “‘West- 
morland Clockmakers’ (1935-9). 
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Cares Epwarp Jongs will be remembered with affection by all who shared in the excava- 
tions at Verulamium. He died at Clevedon, where he had retired from St. Albans, on 19th June 
1948. For many years Secretary of the St. Albans and Herts. Archaeological Society, and 
Editor of its Transactions, he became Treasurer of the Verulamium Excavation Committee. 
On his retirement from business in London, he devoted himself whole-heartedly to Verulamium 
and kept interest alive by personally conducting thousands of visitors over the site in the years 
which intervened between the cessation of excavation and the opening of the Verulamium 
Museum. He was elected F.S.A. in 1933. 


Sir Stantey Marcuant, who died on 28th February 1949, was born in 1883 and elected 
F.S.A. in 1933. A very distinguished figure in the world of music, he was a D.Mus. of Oxford, 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music since 1936, and Professor of Music in the University 
of London from 1937. He was made C.V.O. in 1935, knighted in 1943, and elected an Hon. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1941. He had held numerous appointments as an 
organist and in connexion with the teaching of music and the development of musical studies. 


Duncan Hector Montcomerig, who died on 4th May 1948 at the age of 74, was elected 
F.S.A. in 1911. His main interest lay in the study of castles. He prepared the plans for Mrs. 
Armitage’s Early Norman Castles of the British Isles (1912) and of many of the Earthworks in the 
Victoria County Histories. From 1910 to 1914 he took an active part with Sir W. St. John 
Hope and Col. W. Hawley, F.S.A., in the excavations at Old Sarum, at Pevensey with Mr. 
Harold Sands, F.S.A., and at Hengistbury Head with Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.$.A. In 1921 he 
was appointed a member of the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments for England. He 
was an expert cartographer and lectured in this capacity at the London School of Economics. He 
was a member of the Committee of the Salisbury, S. Wilts., and Blackmore Museum, and during 
the First World War gave much time to its work. 


Basit Oxtver, who died on 5th May 1948 at the age of 65, was elected F.S.A. in 1939. 
Trained as an architect at the Liverpool School of Architecture he became a pupil of Mr. 
Edward Warren, F.S.A., and afterwards assistant to Blomfield Brothers. He was a member of 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, and a member of the Advisory Board of Architectural Studies and of the Examining 
Board for Architecture of London University. He designed many buildings in East Anglia. 
Among his books are Old Houses and Village Buildings of East Angha and The Renaissance of the 
English Public House (1947). 


Rev. Srpney Lestiz Oxtarp, who died on 28th February 1949, was born in 1875 and was 
educated at Aldenham and St. John’s College, Oxford. He was elected F.S.A. in 1946 and took 
his D.Litt. the same year. After holding a number of offices in the Church he was appointed a 
Canon of St. George’s, Windsor, in 1936. He was the author of numerous contributions to the 


history of the Church of England, being specially interested in nineteenth-century movements. 


Rev. Rosert Uttock Ports, who died on 7th January 1949 at the age of 82, had been a 
well-known figure in Canterbury since 1912, when he was appointed Sub-Warden and Bursar of 
St. Augustine’s College. It was during his more than twenty year’s association with the college 
that he superintended the excavation of St. Augustine’s abbey church over a period of thirteen 
years (Arch., lxxvii). Educated at St. John’s School, Leatherhead, and Oriel College, Oxford, 
he was ordained in 1895 and held numerous ecclesiastical appointments including that of Super- 
intending Missionary, $.P.G. Madras, 1903-12. He became an Hon. Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral in 1932, was Hon. Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Faculties for the diocese, 
and took a prominent part in the work of the Canterbury Archaeological Society. Although ill 
health and partial loss of sight afflicted his later years, he maintained his keen interest in all that 
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concerned the city, and was an active member of the Canterbury Excavation Committee from 
its inception. He was elected F.S.A. in 1922. 

Marion Harry ALEXANDER SPIELMANN, who died on 2nd October 1948 at the age of go, 
was elected F.S.A. in 1902. Educated at University College, London, and in France, he joined 
the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette in 1883 and thereafter was art critic on a number of journals. 
A connoisseur of the fine arts, he was a voluminous writer on a wide range of literary and artistic 
subjects. He took an active interest in the administration of museums and art galleries, was a sole 
juror for England, Fine Art Sections, Brussels Exhibition, and was a member of the Fine Arts 
Committee of Paris, Rome, and Franco-British Exhibitions. From 1911 to 1921 he formed 
the collection of the State Art Gallery of Baroda. 


HerBert MitiinccHaMp VauGuan, who died on 31st July 1948, was born in 1870 and 
educated at Clifton and Keble College, Oxford. He was High Sheriff of Cardiganshire in 1916. 
He was elected F.S.A. in 1910. He was the author of a number of works on Italy and the 
Italian Renaissance and of two works on Welsh book-plates. 


Wituram Waiter Watts died on Christmas Day 1948 at the age of 86, having been a 
Fellow since 1897. After leaving the City of London School in 1879 he joined the staff of the 
Museum of Science and Art, South Kensington. In 1890 he became Assistant Keeper, served at 
Bethnal Green Museum for five years, and later as Keeper of the Circulation Department until 
the separation of the Science Museum from the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 1902 he 
became head of the Department of Metalwork, only retiring in 1923 after forty-four years’ 
service. He was a Citizen of London and Liveryman of the Company of Goldsmiths (1929). An 
authority on English silver, he compiled the Museum catalogues of English domestic silver (1920), 
chalices (1922), pastoral staves (1924), while his book on Old English Silver (1924) appeared 
soon after his retirement. He took a large part in the Exhibitions of Works of Art belonging to 
the Livery Companies of the City (1925) and of Oxford College Plate at the Ashmolean (1928). 
He was a member of the Central Council for the Care of Churches and of the Diocesan Advisory 
Boards of Chelmsford, St. Albans, and Southwark. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared elected officers and 
members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir James Mann, President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Laurence, Treasurer; Prof. R. E. M. Wheeler, Director; Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Secretary; ° 
Mr. E. B. Birley, Mr. G. H. S. Bushnell, Dr. Joan Evans, Mr. S. S. Frere, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, 
Mr. D. B. Harden, Prof. C. F. C. Hawkes, Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, Mr. I. D. Margary, Mr. 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Mr. C. W. Phillips, Mr. H. J. Randall, Mr. P. K. Baillie Reynolds, 
Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph, Mr. A. J. Taylor, Major F. W. Tomlinson, Mr. A. J. Toppin. 

The President then delivered the Anniversary Address (pp. 137-44). On the motion of 
Dr. I. A. Richmond, Vice-President, the following resolution was carried unanimously: “That 
the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his Address and that he be requested 
to allow it to be printed.’ The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, 6th May 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that he had appointed Mr. Donald Benjamin Harden to be a Vice- 
President of the Society. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Mrs. M. D. Cox, Mr. N. G. Morrison, 
Mr. H. A. James, Dr. H. Frankfort, Mr. A. W. Acworth, Mr. W. E. Griffiths, Mr. O. N. 
Millar, Mr. St. J. O. Gamlen, Mr. F. W. Brooks, Rev. A. J. Macdonald, Mr. T. J. Dunbabin, 
Miss R. L. B. Moss, Mr. A. R. Myers, Mr. C. R. Hudleston, Rev. D. A. R. Keen, Mr. T. 
Neame, Miss E. M. Walker, Miss A. Roper. 

Mr. R. H. Pearson, F.S.A., exhibited rubbings of a brass from Lega do Balio and of a slab-brass 
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from Santorim, Portugal; Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited a bone casket of c. A.D. 1200; 
Hispano-Moresque gold ornaments of the late fifteenth century were exhibited by permission 
of Sir H. Wernher; Mr. R. L. S. Bruce Mitford, F.S.A., exhibited a late Saxon silver niello 
brooch; Mr. E. B. Birley, F.S.A., exhibited a copy of the letters of Rev. John Brand, F.S.A., 
once the property of John Fenwick, F.S.A.; and Mr. Lewis Edwards, F.S.A., exhibited a book 
of burlesque epitaphs of Robert Lemon, F.S.A., and the printed minutes of the Noviomagian 
Society for 1844-5. 


Thursday, 12th May 1949. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mrs. M. D. Cox and Mr. T. Neame were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. D. J. Cathcart King read a paper on the Citadel of Damascus. 


Thursday, 19th May 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Rev. D. A. R. Keen, Mr. C. E. Kenny, Miss A. Roper, and Mr. St. J. O. Gamlen were 
admitted Fellows. 

Miss M. E. Wood, F.S.A., read a paper on thirteenth-century domestic architecture in 
England. 


Thursday, 26th May 1949. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Miss R. L. B. Moss was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, Vice-President, read a paper on the excavation of Knackyboy Cairn, 
a burial chamber in the Isles of Scilly. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 27th October 
1949. 
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Abercrombie, Sir Patrick, admitted, 243. 

Abingdon Pigotts (Cambs.), pottery from, 172, 173, 
178. 

Achelous, escutcheons with head of, in form of bull, 


49%. 
Acworth, A. W., elected, 249. 
Aeolipiles, paper on, read by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, 


4es, term used for various metals, 184. 
Air-photographs, by Dr. St. Joseph, exhibited, 139. 
Alabaster, contract for erection of alabaster tomb 
at Bisham, 89-91. 
Aldenham (Herts.), brass from, exhibited, 135. 
Aleff, John, brass and will of, 187. 
Alfred and Minster Lovel Fewels, The, reviewed, 
221. 
Allan, John, on coins from Car Dyke, 148; ap- 
pointed Scrutator of the Ballot, 243. 
Allen, P., report on silt and clay from Car Dyke, 
150, 163. 
Alphabet, The. A Key to the History of Mankind, 
by Dr. David Diringer, reviewed, ror. 
Alphege, St., shrine of, in Canterbury Cathedral, 
27 0. 
Altheim, F., Hunnische Runen, by, reviewed, 96. 
Amber: see Beads. 
Anglo-Saxon Brooch from West Stow, gr. 
Anniversary Address, 137-44. 
Anstie, Mervyn, bronze plaque found by, 206. 
Antiquaries, Society of: 
Anniversary Address, 137-44. 
Anniversary Meeting, 243. 
Bibliographies, 126-34, 235-41. 
Council: Election of, 249; Report of, 243. 
Croft Lyons Fund, 243. 
Exhibitions, 139, 242, 249-50. 
Fellows: Elections, 242, 249; procedure, 137, 
243; number of, 138. 
Finance, 137. 
Gifts other than Books, 244. 
Library, 139, 243. 
Morris Fund, 140, 243. 
Obituaries, 137, 244-9. 
Proceedings, 135-6, 138, 242-50. 
Publications, 138, 243. 
Representations, 243. 
Research, grants to, 139, 243. 
Staff Pension Fund, 138. 
Treasurer’s Report, 137-8. 
T. V. Wheeler Fund, 140, 243. 


Antoninianus, coin of, 148. 

Apliki (Cyprus), paper on Bronze Age mining settle- 
ment at, read by Miss J. du Plat Taylor and Miss 
V. Seton-Williams, 135. 

Apulia Committee, 243. 

Archaeological News Letter, 142. 

Armstrong, C. A. J., review by, The Master of Mary 
of Burgundy, 104. 

Arras (Yorks.), note on pole-sheath from Charioteer’s 
Barrow, 81-3 (pl. and fig.). 

Askew, Gilbert, note on Roman graffito from 
City of London, 84. 

Atkinson, T. D., Local Style in English Architec- 
ture: an Enquiry into its Origin and Development, 
by, reviewed, 106. 

Aurichier, or Auricier, arms wrongly assigned to, 
204; examples of arms of, 205-6. 

Austwick (Yorks.), bull-heads from, 60. 

Autun (Saone-et-Loire), Bishop’s chain in Cathe- 
dral, 28. 

Ayleff, Thomas, brass and will of, 190. 

Aylesford (Kent), bucket from, 48, 55. 

Aylward, Simon, brass and will of, 184. 


Badges, mould for: see Pilgrims’ badges. 

Bagshawe, Thomas W., note on Romano-British 
hoes or rakes, 86-7 (pl.); on Iron Age objects 
from Harpenden, cited, 196 (fig.). 

Baillie-Reynolds, P. K., paper on Cluniac Priory at 
Thetford, read by, 135; elected to the Council, 


249. 
Baird, M., elected, 242. 
Baker: 
Dr. Audrey, see Rouse, E. C. 
Rev. E. P., paper on the cult of St. Oswald in 
N. Italy, read by, 243. 
Ballanayre Strand (I. of Man), promontory fort, 78. 
Ballaugh Burn Fort (I. of Man), promontory fort, 
78 2. 
Balliol, John, arms of, 207. 
Ballure (I. of Man), promontory fort, 78. 
Bamme, Richard, money left for wife’s brass, 189. 
Bark, A. M., note on London alabasterer of 1421, 
89-91. 
Barnes, Major H. D.: see Simpson, Dr. W. D. 
Barns, survey of, 143. 
Barnwell (Cambs.), shale tazza from, 197. 
Barnwood (Glos.), harness-mount from, 5 2. 
Barrow, A Round, near Haresfield, Glos., 80—1 


(fig). 
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Barrows, destruction of, 142. 

Baur, Dr. P. V. C., The Excavations at Dura 
Europos: Final Report IV, Part III, The Lamps, 
by, reviewed, 216. 

Beads, amber, from St. Martin’s, Scilly, 85. 

Beazley, J. D., Etruscan Vase-painting, by, reviewed, 
215. 

Beccles (Suffolk), inscription from, exhibited, 135. 
Bedfordshire: see Egginton; Felmersham; Hough- 
ton Conquest; Maiden Bower; Warden, Old. 
Belfast (N. Ireland), Queen’s University Lecture- 

ship in Archaeology, 140. 

Belgic: Bronzes and Pottery found at Felmersham- 
on-Ouse, Bedfordshire, by W. Watson, 37—61 
(pls. and figs.); note on objects from Harpenden, 
196 (fig.). 

Bowls (bronze): Felmersham, 37, 38, 42-6, 51-5, 
56; Harpenden (fragments), 196 (fig.). 

Bucket-handle (bronze): Felmersham, 37, 39-41. 

Escutcheons: Felmersham (cow-heads) 37, 39-41, 

47-8; Kirkby Lonsdale (bull-head), 48-9, 60. 

Plates, mountings, &c. (bronze): Felmersham, 37, 
38, 44, 46-7, 55-6. 

Pottery: Car Dyke, 148 (fig.); Felmersham, 37, 
38, 57-60. 

Potters’ Marks: Felmersham, 57. 

Spout: (bronze fish-head) Felmersham, 37, 38-9, 
41-2, 47, 50-1. 

Vases: (shale) Harpenden, 196 (fig.). 

Benfleet, South (Essex), pottery from, 59. 

Bentinck, Frederick Cavendish, obituary, 244, 245. 

Berkshire: see Bisham Priory; Highclere. 

Bersu, Dr. Gerhard, a Promontory Fort on the 
shore of Ramsey Bay, Isle of Man, by, 62-79 
(pls. and figs.). 

Bethlehem (Palestine), paper on twelfth-century 
paintings in, 242. 

Bexhill (Sussex), brass of Nicholas Tufton found at, 
190. 

Bibliographies, 126-34, 235-41. 

Birdlip (Glos.), bull-head from, 60. 


Birley, E. B., copy of letters of Rev. John Brand 


exhibited by, 250; elected to the Council, 249; 
review by, 4 Study of the Patterns on Roman 
Flue-tiles and their Distribution, 107. 

Bisham Priory (Berks.), contract for erection of 
alabaster tomb at, 89-91. 

Blagg, Thomas Matthews, obituary, 244, 245. 

Boase, T. S. R., review by, 4 History of Cyprus, 93. 

Bobbing (Kent), brass to Sir Arnold Savage’s 
parents at, 189. 

Bodiam (Sussex), brass of William Wetherden at, 
189. 

Bone stylus from York, 207—9 (pl. and fig.). 
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Boneville, William, payment to, for tomb at Christ 
Church, Canterbury, 190. 

Boniface of Savoy, mitre bought for, 14. 

Borenius, Dr. 'Tancred, obituary, 244, 245. 

Bourchier, Thomas, Abp. of Canterbury, enthrone- 
ment of, 30; masses attended by, 35. 

Bourton-on-the-Water (Glos.), rubbish-pit contain- 
ing buckle and pottery, 85-6. 

Bowden, Great (Leics.), brass of William Wolston- 
ton, 189. 

Bowditch Manuscript, exhibited, 135. 

Bowen, Prof. E. G., elected, 242. 

Braaid, The (I. of Man), Viking houses at, 75. 

Bradbury, Frederick, obituary, 244, 245. 

Bradfer-Lawrence: 

H. L., elected Treasurer, 249. 
Lt.-Col. P. L., elected, 242, admitted 243. 

Bradford, J. S. P., paper on aerial survey of pre- 
historic and Roman farming in Southern Italy, 
read by, 242. 

Brailsford, J. W., elected and admitted, 242. 

Brand, Rev. John, copy of letters of, exhibited, 250. 

Brandsburton (Yorks.), brass of Sir John de St. 
Quentin, 189. 

Brasses: Testamentary, by R. H. D’Elboux, 183-91 
(fig.); use of term ‘brass’, 184, 185; makers of, 
188, 190; mural, 186; position of, in churches, 
186; prices of, 188; sizes of, 187. 

British Museum: Belgic bronze bull-heads in, 49- 
50. MSS. illustrating head-stalls, 5-6. Medieval 
armorial pendant, 204; harness-mounts, 3-6 (pls. 
and figs.). 

Bronze Age: 

Barrow: Haresfield, 80-1. 

Beakers: Norham, 195 (fig.). 

Knives: Hampnett, 80; Haresfield, 80 (fig.). 
Pottery: Runton, West, 81 (fig.). 

Brooches: see Anglo-Saxon. 

Brooks, F. W., elected, 249. 

Brous or Brown, Thomas, Bp. of Norwich, monu- 
ment and will of, 185. 

Brown, Robert, contract to carve alabaster tomb, 
89-91. 

Browne, John, brass and will of, 188. 

Bruce, J. Collingwood, Handbook to the Roman Wall, 
by, roth edition, reviewed, 97. 

Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S., late Saxon brooch ex- 
hibited by, 250. 

Bruges, William, the first Garter, paper on, read 
by H. S. London, 135. 

Bruton, Richard, canon of Wells, will of, 
184. 

Buckles: see Frankish; Roman. 

Bull, Arthur, on Car Dyke, cited, 145. 
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Bulleid, Dr., and H. St. George Gray, The Meare 
Lake Village, by, reviewed, 217. 

Bull-heads, 48-50; list of examples, 60. 

Bullmore, Edward Augustus, obituary, 244. 

Bullock’s Haste, Cottenham (Cambs.), Excavation 
of Car Dyke at, 145. 

Burchell, J. P. T., appointed Auditor, 136; G. C. 
Dunning and Dr. Gordon Ward, paper on 
Anglo-Saxon site at Sand Tun, W. Hythe, read 
by, 136. 

Penk John, size of monument to, 187. 

Burn, Colonel Alexander Henderson, obituary, 244, 
245. 

Burnham, Richard, brass and will of, 186. 

Burroo Ned (I. of Man), promontory fort, 79. 

Bushnell, G. H. S., elected to the Council, 249. 


Caerleon (Mon.), vesiculated pottery from, 84. 

Caister Castle (Norfolk), paper on, read by Dr. 
W. D. Simpson and Major H. D. Barnes, 135. 

Camborne (Cornwall), pottery from Magor Farm, 
178. 

Cambridge, Museum of Archaeology, Belgic shale 
vessels in, 197. 

Cambridgeshire see Abingdon Pigotts; Bullock’s 
Haste; Car Dyke; Chesterford, Gt.; Comberton; 
Setchel Fen; Waterbeach. 

Cameron, Dr., on brasses, cited, 184, 186. 

Canterbury (Kent): Archbishop’s Three Seats in the 
Cathedral, by the Rev. Dr. C. S. Phillips, 26-36; 
appointment and installation of new priors, 30, 
34. Excavations, 139-40; armorial pendant 
from, 204 (fig.). St. Augustine’s Abbey, Abbot’s 
three seats in the church, 33; bronze stylus 
from, 208; St. John’s Church, payment for fixing 
brasses, 185. 

Capuan bronze industry, 52, 55-6. 

Carausius, coin of, 148. 

Car Dyke (Cambs.), Report on 1947 Excavations, 
by Dr. J. G. D. Clark, 145-63 (plans and pls.); 
acknowledgements, 162; conclusions, 158-62. 

Carshalton (Surrey), enamelled effigy of lady at, 
186. 

Caskets, bone, exhibited, 135. 

Cass ny Hawin (I. of Man), promontory forts at, 
77; 78. 

Castell, Henry Olde, size of monument to, 187. 

Cave, C. J. P., Roof-bosses in Medieval Churches, by, 
reviewed, 220. 

Chaceporc, Peter, money paid to Henry III by, 18, 
19; tabards made by, 17. 

Chambers, G. E., drawing of heraldic pendant by, 
204 (fig.). 

Chambly, arms of, 206. 


Charles I, paper on Herbert Le Sueur’s statue of, 


242. 

Chart, Little (Kent), brass from, exhibited, 135. 

Chester Excavation Committee, grant to, 139. 

Chesterfield (Derbys.), table-tomb with brasses of 
Henry Foljambe and his wife, 190. 

Chesterford, Gt. (Cambs.), shale dishes from, 
197. 

Chettle, G. H., paper on Herbert Le Sueur’s statue 
of Charles I, read by, 242; Kirby Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, by, reviewed, 108. 

Chicheley, Abp., Sarum shield (John de la Pole) on 
tomb of, gr. 

Childe, Professor V. Gordon, review by: Strati- 
graphie Comparée et Chronologie de [ Asie Occi- 
dentale, 210. 

Childmell, Thomas, size of monument to, 187. 

Chillenden, Prior of Canterbury, silver-gilt tabula 
erected by, 28. 

Chysauster (Cornwall), pottery from, 176, 178, 
180, 181. 

Cirencester (Glos.), hoard of coins and container in 
Corinium Museum, 83-4 (pl.). 

Cist, at St. Martin’s, Isles of Scilly, 84—5 (pl.). 

Clacton (Essex), grooved ware from, 81. 

Clapham, Sir Alfred, appointed to represent Society 
on Bury St. Edmunds Abbey Restoration Com- 
mittee, 243; President of Council for British 
Archaeology, 140. 

Clark: G. T. Clark Prizes, 91-2. 

Dr. J. G. D., Report on Excavations on the Cam- 
bridgeshire Car Dyke, 1947, 145-63 (plans and 
pls.). 
W.A., admitted, 135. 

Clay, Dr. Charles, review by: The Public Record 
Office: Catalogue of the Museum; Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Treaties, 222. 

Clifford, Richard de, money paid to Henry III by, 


18. 
Close ny Chollagh (I. of Man), promontory fort, 
77> 78. 
Cobham: 
Lady, (1369), brass and will of, 184. 
Joan, brass and will of, 184. 
Lady Margaret, brass of, 184. 
Rauf de, brass and will of, 184. 
Cobham (Kent), brass of Rauf de Cobham, 184. 
Codde, Thomas, brass and will of, 184, 189. 
Coghlan, H. H., note on bronze plaque from High- 
clere, 206-7. 
Coins: see Medieval; Roman, aad see also individual 
Emperors. 
Cok, Adam, Keeper of residence and forest of 
Clarendon, 15. 
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de la Mare, Abbot of St. Albans, brass of, 189. 
del Balzo, arms of family, and connexion with Vasto, 
6 


Colchester (Essex), pottery from, 59; pottery from 
‘Mithraeum’, 157. 

Cole, Rev. Marwood Anselm Rauceby Thorold, 
obituary, 244 

Comberton (Cambs.), pottery from, 178. 

Constans, coins of, 84. 

Constantius II, coins of, 84. 

Cook, N. C., elected and admitted, 242. 

Cope, S. Trehearne, Heraldry. Flags and Seals: a 
Select Bibliography, by, reviewed, 223. 

Copeland, A. J., armorial pendant exhibited by, 
204. 

Copenhagen (Denmark), National. Museum, bone 
stylus in, 207 (pl.); bronze pin from Kongsgarde 
in, 288. 

Copper, term used in wills for ‘brass’, 185. 

Cornwall: see Camborne (Magor Farm); Chysaus- 
ter; Launceston; Porthmeor; Tintagel; Trebar- 
veth. 

Cottenham (Cambs.): see Bullock’s Haste. 

Cotton, Mrs. M. A., elected and admitted, 242. 

Council for British Archaeology, 140. 

Cowen, J. D., note on a beaker from Northumber- 
land, 195 (fig.). 

Cox, Mrs. M. D., elected, 249, admitted, 250. 

Creg Lea (I. of Man), promontory fort, 77. 

Crick, Rt. Rev. D. H., Bp. of Chester, elected, 242. 

Cronk ny Merriu (I. of Man), promontory fort, 78. 

Crooks, Frederick, obituary, 244. 

Crossley, F. H., winner of G. T. Clark Prize, 92; 
reviews by, Greater English Church Screens, 107; 
Local Style in English Architecture: an Enquiry 
into its Origin and Development, 106. 

Cubley (Derbys.), tomb of Sir Nicholas Mont- 
gomery at, 190. 

Curwen: 

Dr. E. Cecil, note on sickle-flint from Seaford, 192 
(figs.). 

Dr. Eliot, note on a flint dagger factory near Pul- 
borough, 192 (fig.). 

Cuthbert, St., maniple of, exhibited, 139. 

Cyrenaica, investigation of palaeolithic sites in, 139. 


" Dabernon, Sir John, enamelled shield on monu- 


ment of, 186. 

Dalby Point (I. of Man), promontory fort, 77. 

Damascus, paper on Citadel of, 250. 

Darcy, Sir Philip, cost of brass of, 189. 

Dark Ages Settlement at Trebarveth, St. Keverne, 
Cornwall, by Col. O. P. Serocold, Guy May- 
nard, and Miss Florence Patchett, 169-82 (pl., 
plan, and figs.); pottery, 171-81 (pl. and figs.); 
stone implements, 170, 171 (figs.), 181-2. 

Darknold, Walter, brass and will of, 184. 


D’Elboux, R. H., “Testamentary Brasses’, by, 183- 
gt (fig.); note on Sarum shield from tomb of 
Abp. Chichele, gr. 

Denmark: see Kongsgarde. 

Derbyshire: see Chesterfield; Cubley. 

Dering, Sir Edward, size of monumental slabs at 
Pluckley noted by, 188. 

Devon: see Exeter. 

Dinorben Hill Fort (Denbighs.), bull-head from, 


60. 
Dinton (Bucks.), rubbing of brass at, exhibited, 


135. 

Diringer, Dr. David, The Alphabet: A Key to the 
History of Mankind, by, reviewed, 101. 

Dorset: see Hod Hill; Winterbourne Steepleton. 

Downe (Kent), brass of Jacob Verzelini, 190. 

Druce, George Claridge, obituary, 244, 246. 

Dunbabin, T. J., elected, 249. 

Dunham, Dr. K. C., Report on Implements from 
Trebarveth, 181-2. 

Dunning, G. C., paper on Purbeck marble industry 
in the Roman period, read by, 135; paper on gth- 
century sword from the Thames at Westminster, 
read by, 242; enamelled plaque, and hone-stone 
in leather sheath, exhibited by, 242; appointed 
Auditor, 136; see a/so Burchell, J. P. T. 

Dunstan, St., shrine of, in Canterbury Cathedral, 


27 
Duthie, J. B., Odservations on Popular Antiquities, 
exhibited by, 135. 


Eastry, Prior of Canterbury, reredos set up by, 28; 
stalls set up by, 33. 

Eden, W. A., elected, 135. 

Edward I, wax falcon offered at shrine by, 166. 

Edward, son of Henry III, tabard for, 17. 

Edward son of Odo, a/ias of Westminster: duties of 
and offices held by, 13-25; building works at 
Westminster and the new Exchequer, 18-19; 
tallies contra, 22-5; lion-skin given to, by Henry 
III, 17. 

Edwards, Lewis, book of epitaphs of Robert Lemon 
and printed minutes of Noviomagian Society ex- 
hibited by, 250; appointed Auditor, 136. 

Egginton (Beds.), note on Romano-British hoe or 
rake from, 86-7 (pl.). 

Ekeby (Gothland), cow-head forming end of drink- 
ing-horn, 50. 

Ellis, Colin D. B., History in Leicester, by, reviewed, 


99- 
Elmswell (Yorks.), bronze panel from, 51 #. 
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Emmison, F. G., water-colour drawings of Indian 
tombs, exhibited by, 242. 

Enamel: on copper on medieval monuments, 186. 
Champlevé: on fish-head spout, Felmersham, 41- 
2, 47, 50-1; on harness-mount from Termoli, 
2,7 

Essex: see Clacton; Colchester; Wormingfold. 

Ethelred II, stycas of, 207. 

Etruscan Vase-Painting, by J. D. Beazley, reviewed, 
215. 

Eugenius, coin perhaps of, 84. 

Evans, Dr. Joan, elected to the Council, 249; re- 
view by, Roof-bosses in Medieval Churches, 220. 

Excavations on the Cambridgeshire Car Dyke, 1947, 
by Dr. J. G. D. Clark, 145-63 (plans and pls.). 

Excavations at Dura-Europos: Final Report IV, Part 
III, The Lamps, by Dr. P. V. C. Baur, reviewed, 
216. 

Excavations at the Fewry Wall Site, Leicester, by 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon, 138. 

Exeter (Devon), Wax Images found in Cathedral, 
by Miss V. M. Radford, 164-8 (pls. and figs.); 
and mould for pilgrims’ badge found at, 165 


(fig.). 


Falcons, wax, offered at shrines, 166. 

Farm-houses, survey of, 143. 

Felmersham (Beds.), Belgic Bronzes and Pottery 
found at, 37-61 (pls. and figs.), 197. 

Fifehead (Somerset), rubbing of brass at, exhibited, 


135. 

Finchley (Middlesex), brass to Thomas Sanny, 188. 

Finds of Greek Coins in the British Isles, by Dr. 
Milne, reviewed, 218. 

Firle (Sussex), monument by Gerard Johnson at, 
190. 

Fish-head spout from Felmersham, 37, 38-9, 41-2, 
47, 50-1. 

Foljambe, Henry, and Bennett (Vernon) his wife, 
contract for tomb of, 190. 

Folkestone (Kent), North Street, by B. H. St. J. 
O’Neil, 8-12 (plans and pls.). 

Foodde, Elizabeth, size of brass of, 188. 

Forest, John, size of monument to, 187. 

Fowler, Major Gordon, on fen waterways, 159. 

Fox: 

Lady (Aileen), note on hoard of coins and container 
from Corinium Museum, 83-4 (pl.). 

Sir Cyril, Anniversary Address, 137-44; on Car 
Dyke, cited, 145; note on pole-sheath from 
Charioteer’s Barrow, Arras, 81-3 (pl. and fig.); 
winner of G. 'T. Clark Prize, 92; reviews by, 
Finds of Greek Coins in the British Isles, 218; 
The Meare Lake Village, 217. 


France, R. S., elected, 242. 

France: see Gergovia; Mont Beuvray. 

Frankfort, Dr. H., elected, 249. 

Frankish type buckle from West Stow, gr. 

Freeman, C. F., and W. Watson, note on Early Iron 
Age objects from Harpenden, 196 (fig.). 

Frere, S. S., elected to the Council, 249. 

Freshfield, Edwin Hanson, obituary, 244, 246. 

Frowick, Henry, goldsmith and coiner, 15. 


Gamlen, St. J. O., elected, 249; admitted, 250. 

Gardner, Arthur, and R. P. Howgrave Graham, 
note on ‘Queen Margaret’ statue at Lincoln, 87—9 
(pls.). 

Garrod, Professor D. A. E., review by, The Gate of 
Horn, 213. 

Garter, institution of the office of, paper on, read 
by H. S. London, 135. 

Gate of Horn, The, by Miss G. R. Levy, reviewed, 


213. 

Geffrey, John, burial place named in will of, 
187. 

Gell, Mrs. A. S. R., note on grooved ware from 
W. Runton, 81 (fig.). 

Genoix, Alard, monuments in stone and brass made 
by, 190. 

Gergovia (Puy-de-Déme), pottery from, 174-6. 

Germany: see Hofheim. 

Gervase of Canterbury, on Abp. of Canterbury’s 
chair, cited, 26. 

Gibbons, Grinling, Abp. of Canterbury’s throne 
attributed to, 32. 

Glassware, seventeenth and eighteenth fragments, 
from Gloucester, 200. 

Glendenning, Lt.-Col. S. E., admitted, 135. 

Gloucester (Glos.): note on excavation of city wall 
in King’s Square, 1934, 197-202 (plan and figs.); 
excavations in Westgate Street, 1935, 202-4 
(plan). 

Gloucestershire: see Barnwood; Birdlip; Bourton- 
on-the-Water; Cirencester; Gloucester; Hamp- 
nett; Haresfield; Lydney Park; Rodborough 
Common. 

Gob Gorm (I. of Man), Cashtal ree Gorree pro- 
montory fort, 78. 

Gob ny Garvain (I. of Man), promontory fort, 79. 

Godfrey: 

R. S., on ‘Queen Margaret’ statue at Lincoln, 88. 
W. H., elected to the Council, 249. 

Godwin, Francis, on Bp. Lacey’s tomb, cited, 
165. 

Goetze, Professor, O/d Babylonian Omen Texts, by, 
reviewed, 212. 

Graa, William, monument to, 189. 
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Graham, Dr. Rose, reviews by: 4 History of the 
Order of St. Fohn of Ferusalem in Wales, 100; 
The Religious Orders in England, 218. 

Gray, H. St. George, see Bulleid, Dr. 

Greater English Church Screens, by Aymer Vallance, 
reviewed, 107. 

Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors, First Re- 
port, reviewed, 94. 

Green, Charles, note on a round barrow near Hares- 
field, Glos., 80—1 (fig.); note on excavations in 
Gloucester, King’s Square, 1934, 197-202 (plan 
and figs.); Westgate, 1935, 202-4 (plan). 

Greening Lamborn, shield on tomb of Abp. Chi- 
chele indentified by, 91. 

Grenehill, John, brass and will of, 187. 

Grey, Lady Catherine, monument and will of, 
186. 

Griffiths, W. E., elected, 249. 

Grimes, W. F., winner of G. T. Clark Prize, 92. 

Grindal, Abp. of Canterbury, enthronement of (by 
proxy), 30. 

Grinstead, East (Sussex), monument of Lady Ca- 
therine Grey, 186. 

Grondijs, Professor L. H., L’Iconographie byzantine 
du Crucifié mort sur la croix, by, reviewed, 103. 

Gurney, O. R., review by, O/d Babylonian Omen 
Texts, 212. 


Hamand, L. A., elected, 242. 

Ham Hill (Somerset), bull-head from, 48 . 

Hamilton Thompson, Professor A., on Bishops’ 
Chairs, cited, 29. 

Hampnett (Glos.), flint knife from barrow at, 80. 

Hampshire: see Waltham, North. 

Handbook to the Roman Wall, by J. Collingwood 
Bruce, roth edition, edited by Dr. I. A. Rich- 
mond, reviewed, 97. 

Handlon’, Nicholas de, money paid to Henry III 
by, 225 23. 

Hardel, William, warden of the mint, 15. 

Harden, D. B., brooch and buckle from W. Stow 
bought for Ashmolean by, 91; elected to the 
Council, 249; appointed a Vice-President, 249; 
review by, The Excavations at Dura Europos: 
Final Report IV, Part III, The Lamps, 216. 

Harding, Rev. N. S., elected, 135. 

Haresfield (Glos.), note on a round barrow near, 
80-1 (fig.). 

Harley, Dr. John, collection of flint implements 
found by, 192 (fig.). 

Harness and Carriage furniture: Harness-mount at 
Termoli, 1-7 (pls. and figs.); pole-sheath from 
Charioteer’s Barrow at Arras, 81-3 (pl. and fig.); 
pole-shaft from Llyn Cerrig Bach, 81-3. 
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Harpenden (Herts.), escutcheons from, 48, 50; note 
on Early Iron Age objects from, 196 (fig.). 

Harpur, Henry, and William Moorecock, makers 
of tomb of Henry Foljambe at Chesterfield, 190. 

Harvey, J. H., elected and admitted, 242. 

Haverhull, William, Henry III’s treasurer, 16. 

Hawkes, Prof. C. F. C., elected to the Council, 249. 

Henniker-Gotley, Rev. George, obituary, 244. 

Henry III and Edward son of Odo, building by, 
13-25. 

Henry VIII, chair from Canterbury Cathedral pur- 
loined by, 35; wine cellar of, in Whitehall 
Gardens, 141. 

Henry the mason, 20. 

Henry, versifier to Henry III, 14. 

Heraldry: on harness-mount from Termoli, 2; note 
on horse-trapping with arms of Warenne, 206-7; 
note on pendants with arms of Trublevile, by 
H. S. London, 204-6 (figs.). 

Heraldry, Flags and Seals: a select Bibliography, by 
S. Trehearne Cope, reviewed, 223. 

Herbert, John Alexander, obituary, 244, 246. 

Hereford (Herefords.), shrine of St. Thomas Canti- 
lupe at, 166. 

Herefordshire: see Hereford; Kenchester. 

Hertcombe, Richard, contract with Robert Brown 
for erection of alabaster tomb, 89-91. 

Hertfordshire: see Harpenden; Lockleys, Welwyn; 
Park Street, St. Albans; Welwyn. 

Heurtley, Dr. W. A., admitted, 135. 

Heynemann, Mrs. M. B., admitted, 135. 

Heynes, Simon, Dean of Exeter, fittings in Cathe- 
dral defaced by, 167. 

Highclere (Berks.), heraldic horse trapping from, 
206-7. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L.: bone casket exhibited by, 
135; bone casket and gold ornaments exhibited by, 
250; paper on aeolipiles, read by, 135; elected 
to the Council, 249; review by, L’Iconographie 
byzantine du Crucifié mort sur la croix, 103. 

Hill: 

Sir George, obituary, 137, 244, 246-7; 4 History 
of Cyprus, by, reviewed, 93. 
J. W. F., Medieval Lincoln, by, reviewed, 98. 
Hine, Reginald Leslie, obituary, 244, 247. 
History in Leicester, by Colin D. B. Ellis, reviewed, 


99- 
History of Cyprus, by Sir George Hill, reviewed 93. 
History of the Order of St. Fohn of Ferusalem in 
Wales and on the Welsh Border, including an Ac- 
count of the Templars, by Prof. Rees, reviewed, 
100. 
Hobson, Geoffrey Dudley, obituary, 244, 247. 
Hodgson, Miss K. S., elected, 135, admitted, 243. 
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Hod Hill (Dorset), penannular brooches from, 41; 
tankard handles from, 50, 55. 

Hofheim (Germany), pottery tripod bowls, 53. 

Hollaender, A. E. J., elected and admitted, 242. 

Honeybourne, Miss M. B., elected, 135, admitted, 
136. 

Horndean (Hants.), paper on Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
at, read by Group-Captain G. M. Knocker, 136. 

Houghton Conquest (Beds.), monument with brasses 
at, 187. 

Hounslow (Middlesex), boar from, 48. 

Howgrave-Graham, R. P.: see Gardner, Arthur. 

Howley, Abp., Throne in Canterbury Cathedral 
given by, 29, 32, 36. 

Hubert, J.: see Lantier, R. 

Hudleston, C. R., elected, 249. 

Hughes, Thomas Cann, obituary, 244, 247. 

Hull, M. R., on pottery from Car Dyke, 148. 

Hunnische Runen, by F. Altheim, reviewed, 96. 

Hunt, Richard, will and brass of, 185. 

Hythe, West (Kent), paper on Anglo-Saxon site at 
Sand Tun, read by J. P. T. Burchell and others, 
136. 


Iconographie byzantine du Crucifié mort sur la croix, 
by Professor L. H. Grondijs, reviewed 103 

Iden, Thomas, will of, 183. 

Images, Wax, found in Exeter Cathedral, by Miss 
V. M. Radford, 164-8 (pls. and figs.). 

India, paper on field archaeology in, read by Pro- 
fessor Wheeler, 135. 

Indian tombs, water-colour drawings of, exhibited, 
242. 

Inschriften von Nagy Szent Mikiés, Die, by J. Né- 
meth, reviewed, 96. 

Ireland: seal made for, by Henry III, 15. See 
Larriban. 

Iron Age, note on objects from Harpenden, 196 
(fig.). 

Italy: see Pompeii; Termoli. 


James, H. A., elected, 249. 

Jarvis, R. C., admitted, 242. 

Jessup, R. F., carved stone from Reculver exhibited 
by, 242; appointed Scrutator of the Ballot, 243; 
appointed Auditor, 136. 

John of Gloucester, mason employed at West- 
minster, 22. 

Johns, C. N., paper on twelfth-century paintings in 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, read by, 
242. 

Johnson: 

B. P., elected, 135, admitted, 242. 
Gerard, monument at Firle by, 190. 


Thomas, picture of Canterbury Cathedral in 1657 
by, 31-2, 33. 

ones: 

Charles Edward, obituary, 244. 

E. J., admitted, 242. 

Jope, E. M., paper on Roman lead-glazed pottery in 

Britain, read by, 135; holder of Lectureship in 
Archaeology, 140. 


Keen, Rev. D. A. R., elected, 249, admitted, 250. 

Kempe, John, Abp. of Canterbury, enthronement 
of, 30; burial of, 29. 

Kenchester (Magna) (Herefords.), bull-head from, 
60. 


Kendrick, T. D., paper on some varieties of anti- 
quarian thought in Tudor and early Stuart Eng- 
land, read by, 242; elected Secretary, 249. 

Kennard, A. S., report on mollusca from Car Dyke, 
150, 163. 

Kenney, C. E., elected, 242, admitted, 250. 

Kent: see Aylesford; Bobbing; Canterbury; Cob- 
ham; Downe; Folkestone; Milton; Penshurst; 
Pluckley; Reculver; Richborough; Rochester; 
Stockbury. 

Kenyon, Miss Kathleen: Excavations at the F 
Wall Site, Leicester, by, 138; holder of Lecture- 
ship in Palestinian archaeology, 140. 

King, D. J. Cathcart, paper on Citadel of Damascus, 
read by, 250. 

Kirby Hall, Northamptonshire, by G. H. Chettle, 
reviewed, 108. 

Kirkby Lonsdale (Westmorland), bull-head escut- 
cheon from, 48-9, 60. 

Knackyboy Cairn (Isles of Scilly), paper on, 250. 

Knocker, Group-Captain G. M., paper on Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Horndean, read by, 136. 

Knowles, Professor Dom David, The Religious 
Orders in England, by, reviewed, 218. 

Kongsgarde (Jutland), bronze pin from, 208. 


Lacaille, A. D., paper on Stone Industry from 
Morar, read by, 136. 
Lacy or Lacey: 
Alice de, money paid to Henry III by, 22, 23, 


24-5. 
Edmund, Bp. of Exeter, arms of, 166; tomb of, 
164 (pl.), 165, 166, defacement of, 167, pil- 
grimages to, 165; 166. 
Lambert, Rev. Lionel, obituary, 244. 
Langness Point (I. of Man), promontory fort, 78. 
Lantier, R., and Hubert, J., Les Origines de [art 
Srangais des temps prthistorigques époque carolin- 
gienne, by, reviewed, 105. 
Larriban (co. Antrim), pottery from, 172. 
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Latten, medieval word for brass, 184, 185, 186. 

Launceston (Cornwall), bronze bow] from, 5 3-4. 
Leeds, E. T., note on brooch from W. Stow, gr. 
Leicestershire: see Bowden, Great; Mountsorrel. 
Leland, John, on Exeter Cathedral, cited, 167. 


Lemon, Robert, book of burlesque epitaphs of, ex- 


hibited, 250. 
Le Sueur, Herbert, statue of Charles I by, paper on, 


242. 

Lethbridge, T. C., on Car Dyke, cited, 145; Mer- 
lin’s Island, by, reviewed, 220. 

Levy, Miss G. R., The Gate of Horn, by, reviewed, 
213; review by, Les Religions Prthelleniques, 
214. 

Lewes, Henry William, obituary, 244. 

Lewis, Rev. H. A., note on Cist at St. Martin’s, 
Scilly, 84—5 (pl.). 

Licoricia, money paid to Henry III by, 18, 
19, 23. 

Ligue (Lincs.), Cathedral, note on ‘Queen Mar- 
garet’ statue, 87-9 (pls.). 

Lincolnshire: see Lincoln; Norton Disney; Swan- 
pool, Lincoln; Thealby; Twyford. 

Lindsay, Mrs. L., elected and admitted, 242. 

Litlyngton, Abbot, wax falcon offered for sick falcon 
by, 166. 

Llyn Cerrig Bach (Anglesey), pole-shaft of chariot 
from, 81-3. 

Local Style in English Architecture: an Enquiry into 
its Origin and Development, by T. D. Atkinson, 
reviewed, 106. 

Lockleys villa, Welwyn (Herts.), pottery from, 
157. 

London, H. Stanford: note on pendants with arms 
of Trublevile, 204-6 (figs.); paper on William 
Bruges and the institution of the office of Garter, 
read by, 135. 

London: All Hallows, Barking, brass of Christopher 
Rawson, 189. 

City of, excavations: grant to, 139; objects found 
during, 139, 242; tallage paid by, 17. 

Guildhall: metal stylus in Museum, 207, 208; 
pottery from site, 178, 180. 

Kensington Palace: London Museum to be housed 
in, 141. 

University: Lectureship in Palestinian archaeo- 
logy, 140. 

Upper Thames Street: Roman graffito from, 
84. 

London Museum, to be housed in Kensington 

Palace, 141. 

Longthorpe Tower: see Peterborough. 

Lorea the Singer, funeral of, 14. 

Lowther, A. W. G., 4 Study of the Patterns on 
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Roman Flue-tiles and their Distribution, by, re- 
viewed, 107. 

Lucas, Thomas Geoffrey, obituary, 245. 

Luvel, Philip, associated with Edward son of Odo, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 20. 

Lydney Park (Glos.), iron bowl with bull-head 
decoration from, 53, 60; handle-mount from, 55. 

Lyons (Rhone), Abp.’s seats in metropolitan church 
of, 35. 


Macdonald, Rev. A. J., elected, 249. 

Machyn, Roger, brass and will of, 184. 

Magna: see Kenchester. 

Magor Farm: see Camborne. 

Maiden Bower (Beds.), weaving implement (?), 
found at, 87. 

Man, Isle of: List of promontory and coastal forts 
in, 77; see Ballanayre Strand; Ballaugh Burn 
Fort; Ballure; Braaid, The; Burroo Ned; Cass 
ny Hawin; Close ny Chollagh; Creg Lea; Cronk 
ny Merriu; Dalby Point; Gob Gorm; Gob ny 
Garvain; Langness Point; Niarbyl; Parade, The; 
Purt ny Ceabagh; Ramsey; St. Michael’s Island; 
Santon Head; Switzerland, Little; Towlfoggy. 

Mann, Sir James, elected President, 249. 

Manwood, Roger, brass and will of, 185. 

Marble Chair (‘St. Augustine’s Chair’), in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 26-30, 32, 36. 

Marchant, Sir Stanley, obituary, 245, 248. 

Margaret, Queen, wife of Edward I, doubtful attri- 
bution of statue at Lincoln to, 89. 

Margaret, Queen of Scotland, daughter of Henry 
III, purchases made by Edward of Westminster 
for, 16. 

Margary, I. D., elected to the Council, 249. 

Marlborough (Wilts.), bucket from, 55. 

Martyn, Constance, size of monument to, 187. 

Maryon, H., elected, 135, admitted, 242. 

Master of Mary of Burgundy, The, by Dr. Otto 
Piacht, reviewed, 104. 

Mauley, Maud, Lady, brass and will of, 185, 189. 

Mavrodinov, N., Le Trésor Protobulgare de Nagy 
Szent Mikiés, by, reviewed, 96. 

Maynard, Guy: see Serocold, Col. O. P. 

Meare Lake Village, The, by Dr. Bulleid and H. 
St. George Gray, reviewed, 217. 

Medieval: The Archbishop’s Three Seats in 
Canterbury Cathedral, 26-36; “Testamentary 
Brasses’, by R. H. D’Elboux, 183-91 (fig.); note 
on contract for erection of alabaster tomb at 
Bisham, 89-91. 

Aquamaniles, 5. 
Coins: York (William I), 207-8. 
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Medieval (contd.): 

Harness-mounts and horse-trappings: British Mu- 
seum, 3-6 (pls. and figs.); Salisbury Museum, 
5-6; Termoli, 1-7 (pls. and figs.); Heraldic 
plaque from Highclere, 206-7. 

Pendants (heraldic), 204-6 (figs.). 

Sculpture: ‘Queen Margaret’ statue at Lincoln, 
87-9 (pls.). 

Stylus: York, 207~9 (pl. and fig.). 

Medieval Lincoln, by J. W. F. Hill, reviewed, 


8. 

sao head from Rochester, 47. 

Merlin’s Island, by T. C. Lethbridge, reviewed, 
220. 

Merton (Surrey), gold cup given to St. Mary’s 
church, by Henry III, 15. 

Mesolithic flint daggers, Pulborough, 192 (fig.). 

Messenger, Commander, shield on tomb of Abp. 
Chichele identified by, 91. 

Middlesex: see Finchley; Hounslow. 

Mikylhalf, Richard, brass and will of, 188. 

Millar, O. N., elected, 249. 

Milne, Dr. J. G., Finds of Greek Coins in the British 
Isles, by, reviewed, 218. 

Milton by Sittingbourne (Kent), brass of Thomas 
Ayleff, 190. 

Ministry of Works, Ancient Monuments Inspec- 
torate, survey of houses at Folkestone by, 8 (pls. 
and plans). 

Minns, Dr. Ellis H., reviews by, Le Trésor Proto- 
bulgare de Nagy Szent Miklés; Die Inschriften 
von Nagy Szent Miklés; Hunnische Runen; 96-7; 
correction to review of The Nagy Szent Mikiés 
Treasure, by, 223. 

Molis, Nicholas de, tabard for, 17. 

Monmouthshire: see Caerleon. 

Monroe, L., admitted, 135. 

Mont Beuvray (Bibracte) (Saéne-et-Loire), pottery 
tripod bowls, 53. 

Montesquiou-Fezensac, M. le Comte de, admitted, 


135. 

Montfort, Simon de, money owed to, by Henry III, 
17. 

Montgomerie or Montgomery: Duncan Hector, 
obituary, 245, 248. 

Sir Nicholas, tomb of, 190. 

Montibus, Ebulo de, tabard for, 17. 

Moorecock, William, see Harpur, Henry. 

Morar (Inverness-shire), paper on Stone Industry 
from, read by A. D. Lacaille, 136. 

Morley, Robert, brass and will of, 186. 

Morrish, Ralph Stewart, obituary, 245. 

Morrison, N. G.., elected, 249. 

Morton, John, Abp. of Canterbury, election of, 29. 
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Moses, Jew of Hereford, money paid to Henry III 
by, 18, 19, 23. 

Moss, Miss R. L. B., elected, 249, admitted, 
250. 

Mountsorrel (Leics.), bull-head from, 60. 

Mucegroz, Robert de, money paid to Henry III by, 
18. 

Mur, Canon Jean du, archdeacon of Ghent, brass 
of, in Tournai Cathedral, 184. 

Museums and Art Galleries, Report of Standing 
Commission, 140. 


Myers, A. R., elected, 249. 


Nagy Sxzent Mikiés Treasure, review of, 96; a cor- 
rection, 223. 

Neame, T., elected, 249, admitted, 250. 

Németh, J., Die Inschriften von Nagy Szent Mikiés, 
by, reviewed, 96. 

Newark (Notts.), objects from Gilstrap Library and 
Museum exhibited, 242. 

Niarbyl (I. of Man), promontory fort, 77 2. 

Nicholas of St. Albans, King’s Remembrancer and 
Keeper of the assay, 15. 

Norfolk: see Runton, West; Yarmouth, Great. 

Norham Castle (Northumb.), beaker from, 195. 

Norman, Prof. F., elected and admitted, 242. 

Norreys, William, brass and will of, 185, 186. 

Northamptonshire: see Peterborough. 

Northend, W. F., elected, 135, admitted, 242. 

Northiam (Sussex), brass of Nicholas Tufton, 1go. 

Northumberland: see Norham Castle. 

Norton Disney (Lincs.), pottery from well at, 158. 

Nottinghamshire: see Newark. 

Noviomagian Society, printed minutes of, exhibited, 
250. 


Odo of Westminster, son of Edward of Westminster, 
melter to the Exchequer, 15; offices held by, 
16. 

Old Babylonian Omen Texts, by Professor Goetze, 
reviewed, 212. 

Oliver, Basil, obituary, 245, 248. 

Ollard, Rev. Sydney Leslie, obituary, 245, 248. 

O'Neil: 

B. H. St. J., North Street, Folkestone, by, 8—12 
(pls. and plans); paper on excavation of Knacky- 
boy Cairn, Isles of Scilly, read by, 250; note on 
hoard of coins from Corinium Museum, 83-4; 
elected to the Council, 249; appointed to repre- 
sent Society on Central Local History Com- 
mittee of National Council for Social Service, 
243. 

Mrs., note on Bronze and gilt buckle from Bour- 
ton-on-the-Water, 85-6 (fig.). 
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Origines de Part francais des temps préhistoriques 2 

P’époque carolingienne, Les, by R. Lantier and 
. Hubert, reviewed, 105. 

Osberht of Northumbria, lead cross impressed with 
coin of, 207. 

Osmund, St., shrine of, at Salisbury, 166. 

Oswald, St., paper on the cult of, in N. Italy, 243. 

Oswald, A., objects found during excavations in 
City of London, exhibited by, 242. 

Owst, Professor G. R., admitted, 135. 

Oxenden, Robert, brass and will of, 187. 

Oxford (Oxon.), post-Roman pottery from, 172. 

Oxfordshire: see Oxford; Sutton Courtenay. 

Oxney, Prior of Canterbury, installation of, 35; 
high mass celebrated by, 35. 


Pacht, Dr. Otto, The Master of Mary of Burgundy, 
by, reviewed, 104. 

Palestine: see Bethlehem. 

Palmette ornament, Felmersham bowl decoration 
derived from, 54. 

Parade, The (I. of Man), promontory fort, 78. 

Paris, bull-head escutcheons in Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, 49. 

Park Street villa, St. Albans (Herts.), pottery from, 
157-8. 

Patchett, Miss Florence, Notes on the Pottery from 
a Dark Ages Settlement at Trebarveth, Cornwall, 
by, 171-81 (figs.). 

Patricius, Richard, seal for Ireland made by, 15, 22. 

Pearce, B. W., Roman and Italian aes grave ex- 
hibited by, 135. 

Pearson, R. H., brasses from Little Chart, Standon 
and Aldenham, exhibited by, 135; brass rubbings 
exhibited by, 135, 249-50. 

Peate, Dr. Iorwerth C., winner of G. T. Clark 
Prize, 92. 

Pech’, Bartholomew, tabard for, 17. 

Pendants, Two fourteenth-century, with arms of 
Trublevile, note on, by H. S. London, 204-6 

figs.). 

a (Kent), brass of Walter Darknold, 184. 

Periodical Literature, Contents of: 

Aarbager, 119; Acta Archaeologica, 230; Actas y 
Memorias de la Sociedad Espatiola de Antropo- 
logia, Etnografia y Prehistoria, 233; American 
Fournal of Archaeology, 116, 229; Ampurias, 
233; Analecta Bollandiana, 118; Ancient India, 
122; Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
109; Annual of the British School at Athens, 
109; L’ Anthropologie, 120, 230; Antiquity, 109, 
224; Archacologia Aeliana, 112; Archaeologia 
Austriaca, 230; Archaeologia Cambrensis, 116; 
Archaeologia Cantiana, 113, 226; Archaeologiai 
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Ertesité, 232; Archaeological F ournal, 224; Ar- 
chivo Espanol de Arqueologia, 124, 233; Archivo 

Espatiol de Arte, 124, 233; Art Bulletin, 117; 

Le Blason, 118; Boletin del Seminario de Esty- 
dias de Arte y Arqueologia, 234; Boletin de la 
Sociedad Arqueologica Luliana, 234; Bonner 
Fahrbicher, 231; British Numismatic Fournal, 

112; Bulgarian Academy of Sciences: Archaeo- 
logical Institute, 230; Bulletin de la Société des 
Antiquaires de la Morinie, 120, 231; Bulletin 
de la Société d’ Archéologie Copte, 230; Bulletin 
de la Socitté Prthistorique Francaise, 121, 231; 

Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 

124; Bulletin des Musées Royaux et his- 
toire, 119; Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, 

116, 228; Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, 110; Bulletin of Fohn Rylands Library, 
112; Bulletin Monumental, 120, 231; Bulletin 
of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, 124; 

Bulletin Trimestrial de la Société des Antiquaires 
de Picardie, 121, 231; Burlington Magazine, 
109, 224; Cambridge Historical Fournal, 110; 
Carmarthen Antiquary, 116; Connoisseur, 110, 
224; Dacia, 123; Dil ve Tarih-Cografya, 234; 
English Historical Review, 110, 225; Essex 
Review, 113, 226; ‘Ex Oriente Lux’, 122; Fasti 
Archaeologici, 232; Finska Fornminnesfirenin- 
gens Tidskrift, 119; Finskt Museum, 119; Folk- 
lore, 110; Fornvdnnen, 124, 234; Fra National- 
museets Arbejdsmark, 119; Frén Gastrikland, 
124, 234; Friends of Canterbury Cathedral: 
Report, 226; Gallia, 120, 230; Genealogists 
Magazine, 110, 225; Hespéris, 120, 231; His- 
torical Berwickshire Naturalists Club, 228; 
Historical Collections of Staffordshire, 114; His- 
tory, 111; Irag, 111, 225; Irish Historical 
Studies, 116; Fakrbuch der Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Urgeschichte, 125; Fakrbuch 
des Bernischen Historischen Museums in Bern, 
125; Journal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters, 110; Fournal of the Chester and 
N. Wales Architectural, Archaeological, and 
Historical Society, 113, 226; Fournal of Cork 
Historical and Architectural Society, 119, 229; 
Fournal of Documentation, 110; Fournal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 224; Fournal of Hellenic 
Studies, 110; Fournal of County Kildare Archi- 
tectural Society, 116; Fournal of co. Louth Arch. 
Society, 229; Fournal of Near Eastern Studies, 
117, 229; Fournal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 109; Fournal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 109, 224; Fournal of the 
Royal Society, 112; Fournal of Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, 115, 228; Fournal of the 
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Periodical Literature, Contents of (contd.): 
Society of Army Historical Research, 109, 224; 
Fournal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
112, 226; Kungl. Hum. Vetenskapssamfundet i 
Lund, 124; Library, The, 111, 225; Lincoln- 
shire Architectural and Archaeological Society, 
114, 227; Man, 111, 225; Mariner’s Mirror, 
111, 225; Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archeo- 
logische Institut, 121; Mitteilungen der Oster- 
reichischen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethno- 
logie und Prahistorie, 117; Montgomery Collec- 
tions, 116; N. Munster Antiquaries F ournal, 229; 
New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, 117, 229; Northamptonshire Past and 
Present, 114; Notes and Queries of Somerset and 
Dorset, 114; Notizie degli Scavi, 122, 232; 
Numismatic Chronicle, 111, 225; Opuscula 
Archaeologica, 124.; Oudheidkundige Mededelin- 
gem, 231; Oxoniensia, 114; Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, 112, 226; Papers of the British 
School at Rome, 112; Prace Prehistoryczne Slaskie, 
123; Proceedings of the British Academy, 109; 
Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological Explora- 
tion Society, 113; Proceedings of Hampshire Field 
Club and Arch. Society, 227; Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, 111; Proceedings of 
Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, 227; Proceedings of the Prehistoric 
Society, 226; Proceedings of Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 114, 227; Pro- 
ceedings of Somerset Arch. and Natural History 
Society, 227; Proceedings of Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology and Natural History, 227; Przeglad 
Archeologiczny, 233; Publications of Thoresby 
Society, 115; Records of Bucks., 226; Recueil des 
Notices et Mémoires de la Société Archéologique 
de Constantine, 120; Rendiconti della R. Accad. 
Naz. dei Lincei, 232; Revue Bénédictine, 120, 
230; Revue Francaise Héraldique et de Sigillo- 
graphie, 120; Rivista di etudi Liguri, 122, 232; 
Scottish Historical Review, 228; Slavia Antiqua, 
123; Socitté Fersiaise Bulletin Annuel, 114; 
Speculum, 117, 230; Sumer, 122, 232; Suomen 
Museo, 119; Surrey Archaeological Society, 228; 
Sussex Archaeological Society, 228; Syria, 231; 
Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society 
and Field Club, 116; Transactions of the Archi- 
tectural and Archaeological Society of Durham 
and Northumberland, 113; Transactions of the 
Cambridge and Huntingdonshire Archaeological 
Society, 113; Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Architectural Society, 
113; Transactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion, 113; Transactions of the Dumfries and 
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Galloway. Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, 115; Transactions of E. Riding Anti- 
quarian Society, 228; Transactions of the Halifax 
Antiquarian Society, 114; Transactions of Ha- 
wick Archaeological Society, 228; Transactions 
of Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 228; 
Transactions of Hunter Arch. Society, 227; 
Transactions of Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society, 227; Transactions of Leicester 
Arch, Society, 227; Transactions of London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society, 114; Trans- 
actions of the Monumental Brass Society, 225; 
Transactions of Newbury District Field Club, 
114; Transactions of N. Staffordshire Field Club, 
115; Transactions of Royal Historical Society, 
111; Transactions of Shropshire Archaeological 
Society, 114; Transactions of Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club, 115; Transactions of the Worcester- 
shire Archaeological Society, 115; Turk Tarik 
Kurumu, 125,234; Ulster F ournalof Archaeology, 
116; University of London Institute of Archaeo- 
logy, Report, 111, 225; Viking Tidsskrift for 
Norron Arkeologi, 123; Walpole Society, 112; 
Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, 118;Wiltshire 
Architectural and Natural History Magazine, 
115; Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, 228; 
Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Archaeologie und 
Kunstgeschichte, 124. 
Peterborough (Northants.), paper on wall-paintings 
at Longthorpe Tower, 242. 
Petitt, John and William, brass of, 1go. 
Peyver, Paulinus, money paid to Henry III by, 18. 
Phillips: 
Rev. Dr. C. S., The Archbishop’s Three Seats in 
Canterbury Cathedral, 26-36. 
C. W., elected to the Council, 249. 
Picard, Professor, Les Religions Prthelleniques 
(Créte et Mycénes), by, reviewed, 214. 
Piddinghoe (Sussex), prehistoric tools found in 
Horse Shoe brook, 87. 
Piggott, Professor Stuart, paper on William Stuke- 
ley, read by, 135. 
Pilgrims’ badges, mould for, from Exeter, 165 (fig.). 
Pins, brass, of seventeenth-eighteenth century date, 
200. 
Pluckley (Kent), size of monumental slabs at, 188. 
Polden Hill (Somerset), shield-bosses from, 53. 
Pole, John de la, shield of, on tomb of Abp. Chi- 
chele, gr. 
Pole-sheath: see under Harness and Carriage furniture. 
Pompeii (Italy), use of palmette decoration at, 54. 
Pontalibus, Richard de, executor of Edward, son of 
Odo, 25. 
Porthmeor (Cornwall), pottery from, 176, 178. 
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Potter, Prof. G. R., elected, 135; review by, Medie- 
val Lincoln, 98. 

Pottery: seventeenth and eighteenth century, found 
in Gloucester, 200; see a/so Belgic; Bronze Age; 
Dark Ages; Roman. 

Pottesgrove (Beds.), rubbing of brass at, exhibited, 


135. 
Potts, Rev. Robert Ullock, obituary, 245, 248. 
Promontory Fort on the Shore of Ramsey Bay, Isle 
of Man, by G. Bersu, 62-79 (pls. and figs.); 
houses on the site, 67—76 (plans); doors, 73; 
hearths, 68, 70; roofs, 73; walling, 70-2. List 
of Promontory and Coastal Forts in Isle of Man, 


77- 

Public Record Office: Catalogue of the Museum; 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Treaties, reviewed, 
222. 

Pulborough (Sussex), note on a flint dagger factory 
near, 192 (fig.). 

Purt ny Ceabagh (I. of Man), promontory fort, 78. 

Pyxes, formerly in Exeter Cathedral, 167. 


Radford, Miss V. M., ‘Wax Images found in 
Exeter Cathedral’, 164-8 (pls. and figs.). 

Ramsey, L. G. G., elected, 135, admitted, 242. 

Ramsey Bay (I. of Man), A Promontory Fort (Vow- 
lan) on the Shore of, by G. Bersu, 62-79 (pls. 
and figs.). 

Randall, H. J., elected to the Council, 249. 

Rawson, Christopher, brass and will of, 189. 

Reculver (Kent), carved stone from, exhibited, 242. 

Rees, Professor, 4 History of the Order of St. Fohn 
of Ferusalem in Wales, by, reviewed, 100. 

Religious Orders in England, The, by Professor Dom 
David Knowles, reviewed, 218. 

Religions Préhelleniques, Les, (Créte et Mycénes), by 
Professor Picard, reviewed, 214. 

Reliquary at Termoli, 1-7 (pls. and figs.). 

Richborough (Kent), pottery from, 177. 

Richmond, Dr. I. A.: roth edition of J. Colling- 
wood Bruce’s Handbook to the Roman Wall, 
edited by, reviewed, 97; Roman Britain, by, re- 
viewed, 97. 

Rivaux, Peter of, associated with Edward, son of 
Odo, 14; house built at Banstead by, 14. 

Rochester (Kent), Medusa head from, 47; St. Mar- 
garet’s, brass of Thomas Codde at, 184. 

Rodborough Common (Glos.), repoussé bronze 
strip from, 51 #. 

Roman: 

Paper on lead-glazed pottery in Britain, read by 
E. M. Jope, 135; paper on Purbeck marble 
industry, read by G. C. Dunning, 135; note 
on excavation of Gloucester City wall in King’s 


Square, 1934, 197-202 (plan and figs.); note 
on excavation in Westgate, Gloucester, 1935, 
202—4 (plan). 
Buckle: Bourton-on-the-Water, 85-6 (fig.). 
Chest handle: Harpenden, 196 (fig.). 
Coins: see a/so individual Emperors; Car Dyke, 
148; Corinium Museum (hoard), 83-4. 
Graffito: London, Upper Thames Street, 84. 
Hoes or rakes: Bartlow, 87 (pl.); Egginton, 86-7 
(pl.); Hadstock, 87 (pl.); Harston, 87 (pl.). 
Pavement: Gloucester, 198, 199, 202, 203. 
Pottery: Bourton-on-the-Water (sherds only), 85- 
6; Car Dyke, 145; Gloucester, 200. Castor 
ware: Car Dyke, 153, 154, 157. Coarse ware: 
Car Dyke, 151, 152, 153, 157. Lead-glazed, 
exhibited, 139. Mortaria: Car Dyke, 157. 
Samian: Bourton-on-the-Water (sherds only), 
85-6; London, Upper Thames Street, 84. With 
Samian prototypes: Car Dyke, 153. Vesicu- 
lated ware: Corinium Museum, 83-4 (pl.). 
Roman Britain, by Dr. I. A. Richmond, reviewed, 


97- 
‘Roman Rigs’, Rotherham (Yorks.), survey of, 140. 
Roof-bosses in Medieval Churches, by C. J. P. Cave, 
reviewed, 220. 
Roper, Miss A., elected, 249, admitted, 250. 
Rouse, E. C., and Dr. Audrey Baker, paper on wall- 
painting at Longthorpe Tower, read by, 242. 
Ruffer, Miss V. I., inscription from Beccles church 
exhibited by, 135. 

Runton, West (Norfolk), grooved ware from, 81 
(fig.). 

Russell, P., admitted, 135. 

Rybot, Major N. V. L., arms of Trublevile identi- 
fied by, 204. 


Sabrata (‘Tripolitania), excavations at, 139. 

St. Albans (Herts.), brass of Abbot de la Mare, 
189; lectern made for Henry III at, 14. 

St. Joseph, Dr. J. K. S., curator of air-photography 
in Cambridge University, 140; paper on air re- 
connaissance in Britain, read by, 242; elected to 
the Council, 249. 

St. Martin’s (Scilly Isles), note on cist at, 84—5 (pl.). 

St. Michael’s Island (I. of Man), promontory fort, 
78. 

St. Quentin, Sir John de, brass and will of, 184; 
cost of brass, 189. 

Salisbury, Alice, Countess of, harness-mount for- 
merly belonging to, 5. 

Salisbury (Wilts.): St. Osmund’s shrine at, 166. 
S. Wilts. and Blackmore Museum: armorial 
pendant in, 204; harness-mount in, 5. 

Salter, Thomas, brass and will of, 185, 188, 190. 
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Sandals, leather, from Car Dyke, 150. 

Sanny, Thomas, brass of, 188. 

Santon Downham (Suffolk), repoussé bronze strip 
from, 51 #. 

Santon Head (I. of Man), promontory fort, 78 2. 

Savage, Sir Arnold, money left for brasses of his 
parents, 189. 

Schaeffer, C. F. A., Stratigraphie Comparée et 
Chronologie de I’ Asie Occidentale, by, reviewed, 
210. 

Scillati, arms of family, 6. 

Scilly Isles: see Knackyboy Orlin: St. Martin’s. 

Seaford (Sussex), sickle-flint from, 192 (figs.). 

Septimius Severus, coin of, 150. 

Serocold, Col. O. Pearce, and Guy Maynard, Re- 
port on Excavation of a Dark Ages Settlement at 
Trebarveth, Cornwall, 169-82. 

Setchel Fen (Cambs.), Car Dyke at, 145. 

Seton-Williams, Miss V., see Taylor, Miss J. du 
Plat. 

Sharparowe, William, brass and will of, 185. 

Sharpe, John, brass and will of, 185. 

Shillingford, John, on Bp. Lacey, cited, 164-5. 

Shorter, A. H., elected and admitted, 242. 

Shortt, H. de S., elected and admitted, 242. 

Sigtuna (Sweden), bone pins from, 208. 

Simpson, Dr. W. D., and Major H. D. Barnes, 
paper on Caister Castle, Norfolk, read by, 135. 

Smart, John, brass and will of, 187. 

Somerset: see Ham Hill; Polden Hill; Westland 
Yeovil. 

Speke, Sir George, tomb and will of, 185. 

Spielmann, Marion Harry Alexander, obituary, 
245, 249. 

Stafford, Abp. of Canterbury, enthronement of, 29. 

Standon (Herts.), brass from, exhibited, 135. 

Stephens, William Edgar, obituary, 245. 

Stockbury (Kent), brass of John and William Petitt, 
190. 

Stole Dabernon (Surrey), Sir John Dabernon’s 
brass, 186. 

Stone’s Chronicle, cited, 29, 30, 33 34, 35- 

Stow, West (Suffolk), Frankish brooch from, 91. 

Stratigraphie Comparée et Chronologie de [Asie 
Occidentale, by C.F. A. Schaeffer, reviewed, 210. 

Stratton, Adam de, clerk and keeper of the King’s 
works, 22, 25. 

Study of the Patterns on Roman Flue-tiles and their 
Distribution, by A. W. G. Lowther, reviewed, 
107. 

Stukeley, William, paper on, read by Prof. Stuart 
Piggott, 135; on Car Dyke, cited, 145. 

Sturdy, P., elected and admitted, 242. 

Styles, P., admitted, 136. 
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Stylus, bone, from York, 207~9 (pl. and fig.). 
Suffolk: see Santon Downham; Stow, West. 
Surrey: see Carshalton; Stoke Dabernon. 
Sussex: se¢ Bexhill; Bodiam; Firle; Grinstead, East; 
Northiam; Piddinghoe; Pulborough; Seaford. 
Sutton Courtenay (Oxon.), pottery from Saxon hut 
at, 173, 174, 181. 

Swan, James, brass and will of, 187. 

Swanpool, Lincoln, pottery kiln, 158. 

Sweden: see Ekeby; Sigtuna. 

Switzerland, Little (I. of Man), promontory fort, 
78. 

Sword, ninth century, from the Thames at West- 
minster, paper on, 242. 


Tallies, 22-5. 

Tasciovanus, coins of, 51, 56. 
Tate, W. E., admitted, 136. 
Taylor: 

A. J., elected to the Council, 249. 

Miss J. du Plat and Miss V. Seton-Williams, 
paper on a Bronze Age mining settlement at 
Apliki, Cyprus, read by, 135. 

Miss M. V., reviews by: Handbook to the Roman 
Wall, 97; Roman Britain, 97. 

Templeman, G., admitted, 135. 

Tenison, Abp. of Canterbury, throne made for, 32. 

Termoli (Italy): Cathedral, pre-Romanesque church 
and mosaic pavement, 7; medieval harness-mount 
at, 1-7 (pls. and figs.). 

Thames, River, paper on the ninth-century sword 
from, 242. 

Thealby (Lincs.), bull-head handle attachment 
from, 47, 55, 60. 

Theodosius, House of, coins of, 84. 

Theodosius I, coins of, 84. 

Thetford (Norfolk), paper on Cluniac Priory at, 
read by P. K. Baillie-Reynolds, 135. 

Threipland, Mrs. M. E. Murray, admitted, 135. 

Threlfall, R. I., elected, 135, admitted, 242. 

Tintagel (Cornwall), pottery from Celtic monastery, 
173, 178. 

Tomlinson, F. W., elected to the Council, 249. 

Tonnochy, A. B., review by, The Great Palace of 
the Byzantine Emperors, First Report, 94. 

Toppin, A. J., elected to the Council, 249. 

Towlfoggy (I. of Man), promontory fort, 79. 

Trebarveth (Cornwall), A Dark Ages Settlement at, 
169-82 (pl., plan, and figs.). 

Tremlett, T. D., Bowditch Manuscript exhibited 
by, 135- 

Trésor Protobulgare de Nagy Szent Miklos, Le, by 
N. Mavrodinov, reviewed, 96, 223. 

Tristram, Prof. E. W., elected, 135. 
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Trublevile or Turbevile: pendants with arms of, 
204-6 (figs.); Henry de, manor of Sherborne 
held by, 205. Henry de, Warden and Seigneur 
of the Channel Islands, 205. 

Tufton, Nicholas, brass and will of, 190. 

Twyford (Lincs.), bull-head from, 60. 


Ughtred, Sir Thomas, cost of brass to his parents, 
189. 

Ugley (Herts.), pottery from, 59. 

Underhill, F. M., elected, 242. 


Valentinian I, coins of, 84. 

Vallance, Aymer, Greater English Church Screens, 
by, reviewed, 107. 

Valle, Robert de, payments to, by Henry III, 21, 


$3. 

Vaughan, Herbert Millingchamp, obituary, 245, 
249. 

Verulamium (Herts.), pottery from, 59. 

Verzelini, Jacob, brass and will of, 1go. 

Viking: A promontory fort on the shore of Ramsey 
Bay, 62-79 (pls. and figs.); houses on the site, 
67-76 


Vowell, John, on Bp. Lacey’s tomb, cited, 165. 
Vowlan, I. of Man: see Ramsey Bay. 


Wagner, A. R., on heraldic plaque from Highclere, 
cited, 207; review by, Heraldry, Flags and Seals, 
@ Select Bibliography, 223. 

Wailes, Rex: Windmills in England: a study of their 
origin, development and future, by, reviewed, 108; 
elected and admitted, 242. 

Wakering, Great (Essex), pottery from, 59. 

Wales: see Dinorben Hill Fort; Llyn Cerrig Bach. 

Walker, Miss E. M., elected, 249. 

Waltham, North (Hants.), bull-head from, 60. 

Ward, Dr. Gordon, see Burchell, J. P. T. 

Warden, Old (Beds.), shale vases from, 197. 

Ward Perkins, J. B.: Medieval Harness-mount from 
Termoli, 1-7 (pls. and figs.); note on bone stylus 
from York, 207-9 (pl. and fig.); appointed to 
represent Society at Bicentenary of Excavations 
at Pompeii, 243. 

Warenne, Isabel, wife of John Balliol, arms of, 207. 

Waterbeach (Cambs.), Car Dyke at, 145. 

Waterman, D. M., reviews by: The Alfred and 
Minster Lovell Fewels, 221; Merlin’s Island, 220. 

Watson, W., Belgic Bronzes and Pottery found at 
Felmersham-on-Ouse, Bedfordshire, by, 37-61 
(pls. and figs.); acknowledgements, 61; review 
by, Les Origines de l'art frangais des temps pré- 
historiques a [’époque carolingienne, 105. See also 
Freeman, C. E. 
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Watts, William Walter, obituary, 245, 249. 

Wax Images: see Images. 

Webb, Geoffrey, review by, Kirby Hall, North- 
amptonshire, 108. 

Webster, T. B. L., review by, Etruscan Vase paint- 
img, 215. 

Welwyn (Herts.): Belgic bronzes from, 197; con- 
tents of Belgic tomb, 56; pottery from, 59; 
tankard handle from, 50, 56. 

Westland Yeovil (Somerset), pottery from, 177. 

Westminster: 

Paper on ninth-century sword from Thames at, 
242. Abbey: Gate made for, 14. Rebuilding by 
Henry III, 13, 18-22; sources of money as- 
signed to, 18-19. Rebuilding of Edward the 
Confessor’s shrine, 15; candlesticks for, 15, 23. 
Antioch Chamber, 16; arm, payment for cover- 
ing, 23; Pantry and buttery, 16; Sacristy, 16; 
roof for, 17, 21. Archdeacon of, treasurer for 
building works at Westminster, 18. 

Westmorland: see Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Wetherden, William, brass and will of, 189. 

Wheeler, Prof. R. E. M., appointed to represent 
Society on Organizing Committee of Congress of 
Roman Frontier Studies, 243; paper on field 
archaeology in India, read by, 135; elected 
Director, 249. 

Whitby (Yorks.), Frankish jars from, 174; bronze 
styli from, 208. 

William I, coin of, 207-8. 

William of Gloucester, executor of Edward, son of 
Odo, 25; seal for Gascony made by, 22. 

William, St., offerings at shrine of, 166. 

Wiltshire: see Marlborough; Salisbury. 

Winchelsey, Robert, Abp. of Canterbury, enthrone- 
ment of, 27-8, 29, 30; Christmas Mass cele- 
brated by, 31. 

Windmills in England: a study of their origin, de- 
velopment and future, by Rex Wailes, reviewed, 
108. 

Winter, P. H., elected, 135. 

Winterbourne Steepleton (Dorset), excavation of 
pond barrow, 139. 

Wodnysbergh, Prior of Canterbury, funeral of, 

William, cost of brass of, 189. 

Wood, Miss M. E., paper on thirteenth-century 
domestic architecture in England, read by, 


250. 

Wooden Chair, The, in Canterbury Cathedral, 29- 
36. 

Wormingfield (Essex), ‘bark-peeler’ found at, 87. 

Wright, C. E., review by, The Alphabet: A Key to 
the History of Mankind, 101. 
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Wyntryngham, William, will of, 184. depicted in window at, 166. Clifford Street, 
finds from 1884 excavations, 207-8. 
Yorkshire: see Arras; Austwick; Brandsburton; 
Yarmouth, Great (Norfolk), seventeenth-century Elmswell; ‘Roman Rigs’; Whitby; York. 
houses at, 8, 12. 
York (Yorks.): Note on bone stylus from, 207-9 | Zeuner, Prof. F. E., Report on Charcoal from 
(pl. and fig.). Minster, shrine of St. William Trebarveth, 182. 


